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SECTION V. 
The prtMnt rtry proper for a sltUe of Ditctpline, Objections ansKertd, 

Were we to imagine a plan of a state of discipline, for 
iniproTing a species of beings, such as ours, for high sta- 
tions, and extensive usefulness, in future states ; how could 
we TUbpose it contrived in any manner that should be 
materiallv; different from the state we find ourselves in ? 
What scheme could be imagined, likely to answer the 
purposes of planting in the mind of the creature the ne- 
cessaiy habit of obedience to the Supreme Being; of 
giving it an inviolable attachment to virtue, and horror at 
irregularity ; and of teaching it to study a rational and 
voluntaiy concurrence \nth tlie general scheme of the 
Governor of the Universe ; what method, I say, can we 
conceive of for these noble purposes, that should not take 
fa, among others, the following particulars, viz. That the 
qiecies dbould be furnished with sufficient capacity, and 
^ tdvantages of all kmds, for distinguishing between right 
uid wrong : that the ingenuity of their dispositions, and 
the strength of their virtue, should have full exercise, in 
order both to its trial, and its improvement : that tliey 
should have rewards and punishments set before them, as 
the most powerful^Qotives to obedience : and that, upon 
the whole, th€J^ shoiM have it fau*ly in their power to at* 
tain the end gttheir, being put in a state of discipline f 

If we consioer the present as a state of discipline, all is 
ordered as should bik We enter into life with minds whol- 
ly unfuruisbed with idea£>^. attachments^ ot \nAs&^^ vA ^^ss:^ 



kind. AttPT & lilllc lime, ne find rerlain inslint 
to act pretty strongly within us, wliicliare nccei 
move us to avoid what might be hurtful, and piii'sue 
is tiscFul to the auppoi-t ol the tinimal frame ; aiid ibm 
iDHtinct? are appointed lo aiilicipalc reason, ivhich doei 
not at fiiiit exert itself; and hriiig ux that by meobHiUR 
means, whlrh wo are nut capable of being worked Mb 
rational considerations. Nature has ordered tliat onRB 
rents shall he so engaged to us by ii-resislible afiectioi^ 
as to be willing lo undertake the oince of caring for us u 
our helpless years ; of opening and cultlvaling our reason, 
as soon as it begins lo appear; and of forming us by 
habit, by precejH, and example, to virtue and regularity. 
As we advance in life, our faculties, by habitually exert- 
ing ihem upon i-arioiis objecls, come to enlarge ihem* 
tjelvea so as to take in a wider compass. We become 
then capable of reasoning upon actions, and their conse- 
quences, and Bccorditigly, do, in general, reason justly 
enough about niatlrra of right and wrong, whei-e passioo 
does not blind and mislead us. When we come into the 
vigorous and floitrisbing lime of life, excited by our pas- 
sion* and appetites, without which, with the slow degree' 
of reason we then enjuy, we should be but half animated^, 
we proceed to enter into various scenes of action. It ii' 
true, that innumerable Irregularities and follies are the' 
consequence. But without passions end appetites, 
could not be the compounded creatures we are, nor con->i 
Mequently fill our pruuer station between the angelic and 
aijiDial ranks, t(ere tiien is ttie proper tt]>poi1unity for ex<' 
•rdiiing uur virtue ; for hal>ituating us to keep conlinutU< 
liiWr guard against innumerable assaults; for watchini,^ 
~ 'oorselves, that we may not be surprized, and fait be) 

-temptaliDn ; or if we Itill, that by suflcrlng from our-; 

'iMuiu, w« may be moved to greater diligence and attei 
tion to our duty, to a stronger attachment to virtue, and t>| 
more fixed hatred to tbo crimes which have brought such, 
■uflvrings upon us. And though ibr MoessMy propensionr 
of our nature do indeed eventually lead mk through oup^ 
own folly, hito iiTcgularity and vice, it musfyet he owned 
Mt the ttaine lime, that by the wise auttJcind constitution of { 

aMture, we buve innuiuenibk na^uiui dii^cliouB, 
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vantages, towards restraining and bringing them under sub- 

i'ection, and innumerable ill consequences are made to fol- 
ew naturally upon our giving a loose to them. Which 
ought in all reason to lead us to reflect, that the govern- 
ment of our passions and appetites is a part of our wisdom 
amkiMir duty. 

v^lEliisure and pain, health and disease, success, and mis- 
AphMie, reward and punishment, often at a very great dis- 
tSBce of time after the action, are made the natural, or at 
least frequent consequences of our general behaviour 
here ; to suggest to us the reasonableness of concluding 
that an extensive uniformity prevails through the whole of 
the Divine moral government, and that what we sec here 
in shadow, will in the future state appear in substance and 
perfection, and that it not only will, but ought to be so, 
and cannot be otherwise. 

If we consider the opposite natural tendencies and ef- 
fects of virtue and vice, in the present state, we shall from 
thence sec reason to conclude, that the former is pleasing 
to tbe Governor of the world, and the latter the contrary. 
The natural effects of temperance are health, length of 
days, and a more delicate emoyment of the innocent plea^ 
sures of life. The natural effects of gluttony, drunkenness^ 
and lewdness, are disease andpain, disgust and disappoint- 
ment, and untimely death. The natuneJ effects of univer^ 
sal benevolence, justice and charity, are the love of man- 
kind, success in life, and peace in one's own mind. The 
consequences to be expected from ill-will, injustice, and 
selfishness, are tbe contempt and hatred of mankind, and 
punishment by the laws of nations. When we say such an 
effect follows naturally from such a cause, we mean, that 
it does so by the Divine appointment. For what is natu- 
ral, is only so, because the rectitude requires it to be so. 
Now, if our bodily frame is so formed that its well be-* 
ing consists in temperance, and that an immoderate in- 
dulgence of appetite tends to disorder and unhinge it ; if 
tile make of the human mind, and our social state in life, 
are such, that the social virtues tend to produce universal 
happiness, and all this by the constitution and course of 
nature, of which God himself is the author ; if these things 
he BO, who is SO blind asnottosee^inblliib^^^m^t^^* 
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vemment already established under God, even in tbh 
world, and going on to perfection ? That we see in fact 
innumerable deviations from the natural connexion be- 
tween virtue and happiness, and vice and misery ; and 
that, through the perverseness, the wickedness, and some- 
times the mere caprice of mankind, and tlie unnaturfiF?'^ 
disorderly state things are cot into, it comes to pa^' !l 
the natural consequences of things do not invariahn| fjo!^ 
low, is by no means an objection against the concfuSlot 
I have drawn from the state of things, as the Divine Wis- 
dom constituted them, any more than the possibility oi 
resisting the powder of gravitation, or lifting a heavy body, 
is a proof, that there is no such law established in the na- 
tural world by the author of nature. 

That we may not, by a continued course of ease and 
happiness, be led either to such airogance and pride, as 
to conclude ourselves the lords of nature, and to forget 
that there is one above us ; or to fix our affections upon 
the present state, which is only intended to be transient 
and temporary, not lasting and final ; to answer these im- 

Eortant ends, we are placed in the school of affliction, to 
e broke and tamed to obedience. That happiness too 
easily come at, and a constant series of success and pros- 
perity, are by no means proper for such unprincipled and 
unexperienced beings as we are, is too evident, from the 
effects of ease and affluence, which very few can beai 
without almost losing their reason. The scenes of mad- 
ness run into by victorious princes, of which histoir is 
full ; the pranks from time to time played by our nobilitj 
and rich commoners, and the fate of whole nations, when- 
ever they arrive at the pinnacle of creatness and riches, 
show the absolute necessity of affliction to force us upon 
consideration, to put us in mind of the frailty of our na- 
ture and state, and to make us remember that we are 
under the government of one, who can raise or humble, 
afflict or relieve, reward or punish, as to him seems good. 
That we may never lose sight of our duty, nor have it 
in our power to pretend ignorance, and to silence even 
the poor excuse' of thoughtlessness ; conscience, that ever 
watchful and faithful monitor, is placed within the mind 
JiseJC to be ajways at hand, lo judge o( ^xn cUaxacters aad 
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actions, and to alarm us with its stings and reproaches, 

whenever we do amiss : and there is no mind so gros^ 

and stupid, as not to feel at times some pangs of remorse. 

The very cannibal has a clear enough sense of right and* 

to know when he himself is injured, though he 

stick to injure his neighbour. This eflectuallj 

ilt upon him : and the lowest and most savage 

ind, who shall hereafter be condemned, will be 

iged to own, that with all his disadvantages for knowing 

his duty, he might have acted his part better than he did. 

Not only conscience within, but every object in nature 

(presents us some moral lesson. Tempests, thunders, and 
ightnings from above ; inundations and earthquakes from 
beneath ; the sword, famipe, and pestilence in our cities; 
diseases and pains in our own persons, or those of our 
nearest friends and relations, and deatli on our right hand 
and on our left ; what are all these but awful and yet kind 
warnings from the tender and compassionate Father of 
mankind, who sho\''S himself willing to give his poor, un- 
thinking, short-sit,^ ted creatures all possible advantages 
for virtue and happiness, that might be at all consistent 
with their nature as free agents, with their condition as 
beings in a state of discipline, and with the grand and 
^versal scheme, which must be equitable, unchangea- 
ble, and uniform. 

And, as if all this, and a thousand times more, not men- 
tioned, had not been enough, we are taught that angels 
have a charge over us, to assist us in our trials, ana to 
prevent our falling too shamefully ; that the Divine Pro- 
vidence watches over us, and suits our circumstances to 
our strength and ingenuity of disposition : and, to crown 
*11, the Ambassador of heaven, the image of Paternal Dei- 
ty, and brightness of Divine Glory, has descended to our 
^orld, and in our own nature shown us, both by his ex- 
ample and his divine laws, what it is to live as we ought, 
and how wc may infallibly attain the end of our being. If 
this is not doing enough for us, what would be enough ? 
Thus 'it appears plain that the present was intended for 
j .' a state of discipline, and is very well adapted to that pur- 
[ j pose. Nor does the actual failure and Mdeow^ tvi\w ^i^ 
/ munbers of moral agentSj who will undou\)\ed\^\>^ IovhA 

^ VOL. II. 3 
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hereafter to have perverted this state of discipline foi 
lue, into an education in vice, prove, tliat tlie state 
not intended for training them up to viilue, or that 
not properly adapted to that purp(»se, any more tbar 
amazing number of abortions, which ha))pen in the r 
ral world, proves that the geneml design of seeds wti 
to fructify, and produce plants and animals. Natun 
show us that in some cases millions of stamina perisi 
one that comes to maturity. And, as we conclude e 
seed of a plant, or animal egg, was formed capabl 
fructification, so we may, that every moral agent was f< 
ed capable of attaining happiness. The great diflcr 
18, that in the natural world, the numerous abortion 
have been speaking of, are the consequence of the c 
men courae of nature ; but in the moral, of the fatal 
verseoess of unhappy beings, who wilfully rush i4)on 1 
own destruction. 

Some have made a difficulty of conceiving how 
ivisest and best of beings, who must have foreseen 
great numbers of his unhappy, short-sighted creature 
apite of all that should be done for them, would obslii 
ly throw themselves into destruction, snd defeat tlie 
of their creation ; some have puzzled themselves, I 
how to reconcile with the divme perfections of wis 
and goodness the creating of such beings. 

But what state of discipline for free agents can be 
eeived, without supposing a possibility of their bc^lia 
ill in it f Nothing but an absolute restraint upon the lih 
of the creature, which is wholly inconsistent with tin 
ture of free agency, and of a state of discipline,* c 
have prevented their acting in many instances amiss : 
the all-bounteous Creator has effectually put it out ol 
power of the most presumptuously insolent of his c 
tures to arraign his justice ; for if he has given to e 
accountable being a fair opportunity of working ou 
own happiness ; if he has put into the hands of ever 
dividual the means ; placed him in the direct way to\ 
it, and is ready to assist him in his endeavours after ii 
he has, in short, put happiness in the power of e 
Aecountable being, which ue undoubtedly has, as sh 
Above ; be bas, to all intents and p\urpo&e«, dLoa^ \\i& "£ 
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if he had eiven it to every indiTidual : for he who 
(Its me out the way to get an estate, or any of the good 
igs of life, and who assists and supports me in my en- 
vours to procure it, he it is to whom I am obliged for 
ilever I acquire in consequence of his advice, Jind by 
UMof his pnUcction and assistance. Now, if the bene* 
aVAuthor of being has thus given to every individual 
b means of happiness ; as it must be wholly through 
own pcrversrness if lie misses it ; what shadow of pre- 
?e is thci^ for cavillins^, or what difficulty in under* 
iding and vindicating tTie wisdom and goodness of the 
rable Author of existence ? If we lay the whole blame, 
with the utmost justice, on him, who, having an' op* 
tunity and means for gaining any secular advantage 
in his hands, neglects them ; if we sliould as much 
demn tlie man, who, through obstinacy or indolencei 
let slip an opportunity of making his fortune, as an* 
er, who through extravagance has dissipated one al- 
dy in his possession ; if we should as justly look upon 
t pei^on as our benefactor, by whose means we acquire 
conveniences of life, as on the immediate giver of a 
, what remains but that we justify and adore the bound* 
goodn*»ss of the universal Parent of Nature, who, by 
ing innumerable creatures into existence, by endow* 
them with reason, by placing them in a state of disci- 
e, and giving them all possible advantages for the 
►rovement necessary for hapnincss, has, in effect, put 
he hands of everv accountaole beins: a felicitv lit for 
od to bestow ? And if every individual that shall here* 
r be condemned, shall be oblis^ed to confess his sen- 
re just« and to own that he miglit h^ve acted a better 
I than he did, the Divine justice and goodness stand 
v vindicated in the siffht ot the whole rational creation, 
or, what ! Must the mfinite Author of existence, (with 
jrence be it spoken,) must He deny himself the exer- 
I of his boundless goodness in producing an universe of 
scions beings, of \vnom numbers will in the event come 
lappiness, merelv to prevent the sclf-souc;ht destruc- 
1 of a set of wicked, ilegenerate beings ? Either there 
a have been no creatures brought into bewv^^Vi^x^vVvft 
: ofbriftcs, ct)iisequeutly no happiu^s* iViW^ >Jfikfc w^ 
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mal, enjoyed by any created being, or freedom of agency 
inust have been given. And wliat freedom la coneeivabfo 
without a possibility of error and irregularity, and conie^ 
quently oi misery f But is not the happiness of one v)^ 
tuous mind of more consenuence than the voluntary ruin 
of a thousand degenerate neings ? And is not a state^ fa 
which we have the opportunity of attaining an incototeiTi 
able felicity, if we be not inexcusably wanting to ourselvet, 
is not this a state to be wished for by ujankind, if thej 
had their choice either to come into it or not f* As foi 
those unliappy beings of our species, who, proceeding 
from one degree of vice and folly to another, shall at lasl 
come to be hardened against all good, what is the value ol 
thousands of such bemgs in the estimation of infinite 
wisdom and rectitude, that their destruction should be 
thought a hardship f For what else are such degenerate 
beings fit ? Besides we know that Divine Wisdom has nc 
planned out his universal economy, that an inferior good 
shall, in the end, proceed from what was by wicked beingi 
intended for ruin and mischief. The whole human speciei 
were originally formed capable of happiness, and every in* 
dividual nas happiness in his power. But as the Divine 
Wisdom, which perfectly knew the future chat bcters of all 
bis creatures, with all the circumstances they should be ef 
fected by, foresaw that numbers would come to deviate 
from the eternal rule of rectitude, it was proper ihtit a sc* 
condary scheme should be provided, by means of wliicl] 
those free agents, wIjo should not thus voluntarily yield thi 
due obedience and concurrence with the general design 
should, by su[)erior direction, be forced to contribute tc 
the greater perfection and beauty of the whole. Of thii 
secondary part of the divine economy, we can trace ou 
some very considerable parts, as the following, viz, Wi 
know that wicked and cruel men, in endeavouring to roo 
out truth, and sweep virtue from the earth, have ever beei 
made, in spite of themsidves, the instruments of their mori 
general establishment. The whole race of jiersecutors o 
Christianity, from Herod down to IjRtm$ XIV. have s( 
egregiously overshot themselves, as to be the very causei 
#^f tbejfreaterprevalency of true religion, which hasgivei 
occasion to the well-known saying/£\i^v\\iftUv)i^d v^CiUi 
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martyrs has been the seed of the church. In more pri- 
rate life, it is notorious that a very considerable part of the 
trials of the virtue of good men arises from the wicked 
part of the species : and every trial, where the good man 
comes off with honour, serves naturally to establish his 
rirtuei and to increase his reward hereafter. The mere 
contfiBl between the character of the pious, the tempe- 
rate, and benevolent man, and that of the blasphemer, the 
Toluptuary, and tlie hard-hearted, sets off the former to 
the utmost advantage, and presentsjt to the general obser- 
vation in the fairest point of view ; by which votaries to 
virtue arc gained, and a horror at vice is raised in every 
considerate mind : and in the future state, what power- 
ful effects may be produced by the fearful and exemplary 
punishments inflicted on those of our species, or others, 
wl\o have degenerated from the dignity of their nature, 
and, as much as they could, defeated the end of their 
creation, may be imagined by those who consider what 
extensive connexions between tlie various orders of being . 
may hereafter come to be opened to our view ; and that, 
as all moral and free agents of all orders are now allied, 
tliey may hereafter come to be united, and make one 
immense and universal society ; aud whatever has been 
originally intended for usefulness to one order of moral 
agents, may at last come to be useful to all. Something 
analogous to this we have in the case of the fallen angels, 
whose ruin is mentioned in scripture as a wamine to tis. 
It has been said, since the Supreme Being foresaw, 
without a possibility of error, what would be the exact 
character ot every one of his creatures, \yas it not to have 
been expected, that such of them as he knew would turn 
out wicked, and come to ruin, should never have been 
brought into existence, or cut off in the beginning of life ? 
Our Saviour says of Judas^ for example, that it had been 
better for him never to have been born. How then, say > 
they', came he to be bom ? Or why was he not removed 
Out of life before he came to the age of perpetrating the 
most atrocious crime that ever was or can be committed? 
Though I would not be the proposer of such presump- 
tuous questions, I think it innocent enough to endeavour 
to answer tbem. And 6rst, if we cousid^T^\\i^X\ftSx&xi^^ 

3* 
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purity Bnd rcicliiudn, \vickp(IneH» is so odious um Icj rnulor 
Uic guilty ptTHon altogether contemptible in Ihh J*ight, wo 
nball not wonder that he doe» not (ho to speak) judge it 
worth while to j)ut liini out of existence, but lets him go 
on to fdl up the nieaHUre of his iniquity, and reap the fruit 
of bis doings. Again, it is to be considered that Infinite 
Wisdom, intending to work out great and valuable ends 
by what is designed by his wicked cieatures for ruin and 
miHchief, may therefore think proper to suffer them to go 
on to heap cfamnation on themsc Ivc^s, and determine to 
make use of their self-sought dc!struction for the advan- 
tage of the more valuable part of his creatures. How the 
character of one who does not yet cxijjt, is fore-knowa- 
ble, we have no conception, though we find from scrip- 
ture that it is so, in the case of Judm paiiiruhirly. 

On the seeming difficulty of reconcilmg with the Divine 
Goodness, om* being placed in a state perhaps more iV\i» 
advantageous for viilue and happiness than tliat in which 
other orders of beings arc created ; a state exposed to such 
a variety of temptati(fns, as renders it hard for beings, fur- 
nished with such mo(I(Tate degrees of strength as we are, 
to ^et the better of the important conflict, on the ( vent of 
whicb our eternal happiness depends ; on this difficulty 
the following thoughts may serve to vindicate the Divine 
Goodness, and to snow our condition to be extremely de- 
sirable, instead of our beiug hardly dealt with, as some 
have insinuated. 

If our condition were such, that one single deviation 
from our duty would at once irrecoverably determine our 
&te,or that what may properly be called human infirmity 
Hbould doom us to irreversible destruction, there might 
be some pretence for complaint. Dut if, so far from tliati 
a faithful, constant, and prevailing endeavour to gain tlia 
Divine approbation, with watchfulness against temntationSy 
and repentance for our faidts, followed by amenument of 
life, be the means for attaining happiness ; wbcre lies the 
mighty hardship i Nay, I would ask any impartial pemon 
whether it were more desirable to be put in a state of triali 
in which there should be, upon the whole, fewer chancei 
of miscarrying, but less allowances to be made in the fmal 
judgment for devi»tioi)| or to be ia « slate exposed t9 
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greater Lazariis, but with greater allowances to failures ? 
Is it not the same thing in the event, how various the 
temptations in the state of trial may be, if the merciful al- 
lowances made by the judge, be proportioned to them. 
And who can doubt that Inlnite Goodness will make all 
possible allowances hereafter for those failures of weak 
and frail beings, which shall be found to have been owing 
to the mere infirmity of their nature, and the precarious- 
Qess of the present state, not to daring impiety and presump- 
tuous wickedness. And it will accordingly be hereafter 
found, that a competent number of our species have actu- 
ally been able, under the greatest disadvantages, to attain 
such a measure of conformity to the Divine Will, as shall, 
with the heavenly assistance, and alluwancis to be made 
for human frailty, be found proper for rendering theno, 
upon the Christain plan, objects of the mercy of the Judge 
of the world, and capable of being raised to a state of hap- 
piness ; which will show, that the miscarriage of the rest 
was wholly owing to their own perversencss, and that they 
themselves were the whole cause of thai destruction which 
the otliers escaped. 

Every one knows that, with respect to the present state, 
exclusive of futurity, there is great difficulty in getting 
through life without some fatal misconduct, whicli may 
embitter and render it unhappy. And very doubtful it 
must be confessed to be, whether a new bom infant shall 
get over the precarious time of youth, without being drawn, 
through i-ashness and thoughtlessness, and the temptations 
of bad company, into such a course of folly, as may eflec- 
tually prevent his proving a useful and valuable member 
of society. Tet we always look upon the birth of a child 
into the world as a subject of joy, not of grief or complaint, 
and upon the untimely death of a young person as a ca- 
lamity : because we take into view the consideration of 
its being in the power of every person, through Divine 
Assistance, which is never wanting to the honest mind, to 
behave well in life, if he pleases, and we hope he will do 
so. The warrior is sufficiently apprized of tne danger of 
engaging ; a danger, which it is out of his power to ward 
off. Yet he lonss to mix in the martial tumult ; and en- 
gages with jo^ m the glorious strife. YfYxy ^wi\^ xassk 
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think himself hardly used in being placed in a post attend- 
ed with occasional danger ; but in which he must be 
egre8;iously wanting to himself if he miscarries finally f 
But if I should not choose a happiness attainable only 
through peril and trouble, but would rather, through sordid 
stupidity and inactivity, desire to decline existing upon 
such terms ; does it therefore follow, that the infinite Au- 
thor of existence may not oblige me, in spite of my obsti- 
nacy or stupidity, to go through what he may judge proper 
for me, and necessary for his great ends ? Has not the 
potter power oyer the clay ? Suppose I should not in this 
life be convinced of my obligations to the Divine Good- 
ness upon the whole, does it follow that I never shall ? 

It has been asked, why the beneficent Author of beine 
did not pursue such an effectual scheme in the moral world 
as he has done in the natural ? It was, for example, the 
Divine intention, that the human and other species should 
absolutely be preserved as long as the world lasted. The 
two sexes are therefore engaged to one another, and to 
their common offspring, by such powerful instinctive at- 
tractions as are found fully sufficient to answer this im- 
portant end. Why did not our Maker plant in our minds 
such a strong and irresistible propensity to virtue, as would 
have effectually secured the universal happiness of the 
species? The answer is easy, viz. There is reason to 
believe, that, upon the whole, a great number of the hu- 
man species will, through Divine Goodness, come to hap- 
piness ; such a number at least, as it shall in the end appear 
to have been, to speak after the manner of men, worth 
while to have created the human species for. But, to pro- 
pose by mere instinctive attractions alone, mechanically 
to draw free agents to the love and practice of virtu% is 
contradictory to the nature of the design. Because what 
is wanted is not so much that mankind, and other free 
agents, be brought to go, like machines, in a certain track, 
as that the rational faculties be formed in a rational man- 
ner to the entire love and habitual pursuit of goodness.. 
This shows mechanical means to be improper alone for 
that purpose, though they may prove, as we find, usefuF 
helps; and that rational means are absolutely necessary 
for acting upon rational natures v wi4 \l \s ?iN^t \q \i^ \^- 
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membered, that as the inanimate world is made to concur 
with the Divine scheme in a mechanical, and the animal 
in an instinctive, mannei% so rational beings, if they concur 
at all, must concur in a manner suitable to their nature ; 
I mean, in a rational, free, and voluntary manner. 

It has likewise been said. Why did not the scheme of 
the moral government of the world take in such a succes- 
sion of continual interpositions, as would have effectually 
forced men to have been virtuous ? To this may be an- 
swered, first. That miracles continued would soon be 
no miracles, and consequently would have no effects dif- 
ferent from those produced by the common course of na- 
ture : and, secondly, That if Omnipotence were conti- 
Doally, from time to time, to strike offenders dead, it is to 
be questioned whether abstinence from vice, and the 
forced practice of virtue, which would be the conse- 

Juence, would be sufficient, in the nature of things, to ren- 
er moral agents capable of any high degree of happiness. 
For, suppose it were affirmed, that there is a natural 
absurdity, or inconsistency, in proposing to bestow upon 
an order of creatures a very high degree of happiness, 
upon any other footing than in consequence of their hav- 
ing passed with honour and victory through a state of pro- 
bation, in which there was some difficulty and danger, 
though not unsurmountable : suppose it were alleged, that 
there is a necessity in the nature of things, that the happi- 
ness of all rational beings be proportioned and suited to 
their state of probation : who could contradict this, or 
show the bare possibility how such a creature as man 
could, in a constancy with his own nature, and the Divine 
Rectitude, come to such a degree and kind of happiness, 
as we believe to be intended for him, without sucli a pre- 
paration as he is to pass through in the present state ? If 
we judge according to what experience teaches us of our 
own turn of mind, which in all probability is universal, 
we cannot suppose the happiness even of heaven itself 
would prove a happiness to beings who should attain it 
too easily. When a prince, educated from his infancy in 
expectation of the regal dignity, comes to mount the 
throne of his ancestors, we do not find ihal \l ^\\e^ \vm\ 
Mny greater joy, than an heir to a very sm^5\fot\xraa\ia» 
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in eutei'injc upon Uh estate, llul t?ii|)|>o!se a pjivatc ni^i-r^on 
unc'xp<rt!t<'dly i^iw*! fi</ijj nov«ri1v, nhti cvMi iniiii lliif fear 
of df^atli, to aii iijjjx^rial uuinn* ; iIk^ ti-aij>p«>i t i/f ati ele- 
vttti'iii le'i un<'X|R<:ti-<iy fiutn v'ni'iiiniVdin:*a no grievous, 
Hill lie likely to endangei* liib lu^iu^f hit: sstii^c^. It is to bo 
hU{)\n}iieA that, to a HX'C'iet) of briiij^b ncatrd in In av'(>a,or 
trdna|Hiile(l tiiitlicr tuey kuiu not liow, it v^oiihl in leajiiy 
be no lieavtf'n ; iior in ilu'V^i any pot^^ifiility t/f coiK'eiving 
of an oj'dt^rof ijein^ i-:si^<l Ui a ^rtaticii of liapjnn< :>«; v%itli- 
out pasbintf i\irt*H'/)i a btat^ of tiiul. v^lio should not be in 
dan/^er <d' failing; iioni it ^gain, for uant of liavin;^ Ix-en 
dibc-^|iiined to virtue, and in a rational, as w< II ab habitual 
inaniuT atta/;hed to goodness and oheiiii-nre. bo that 
trial and disi-'ipline seetn nere&eary to he ^unt* through l>7 
every ftpceies (I ilo not say hy every individual^ through' 
out the rational eieation, tioom r or lat< r. 

It ha» likewise been a^ked on this kuhjert, how the 
jubtiee of the ininienhely difl<.'reijt taUte cd' two persons, 
one of which proves obedient, and the other wiirked, a^)- 
pearis ; n'mvi: it may often be tuiui^oand that he who has 
actually proved viiiuous, might, ui niore disadvantageous 
circunist2uices, Jjave been overc<nne by the severity of his 
trial, iuid been a reprobate ; and he, who, by the force of 
iffty powerful tenjptationt:, Ijas been srdueed, Oiighl, iu 
circuUi^tances more favourable to virtu<', have ttood his 
grouijd, a'jd in the eiid come to happine.ss f 

'J*his m eming diiiirjiliy is not \i^iy hard to obviate ; 

for, fn'::t. tin to him who comes to hij ppi tie*)i-, no oite ever 

(hou;(ht of iiijuistiee in the case of a benefit bestowed. 

And he, who is l^ord of all, may, without que&tion, do 

with his own what he will; he njay give to one of his crea* 

tures such advantages^ as shall in the event pi'tidnre the 

elfect of oualifying him for fmal ha|ipiness. iiul the other, 

who^e aiivantages were inferior, \^ill not he have ju%t 

ground for complaint r lly no means. If the advantages^ 

le enjtfyed, were fully sufiiciejit, he staiidssi'lf-condenUK d 

for having abu&ed them ; nor could lie in reason expect 

thejn to be more than sullici<'n1, njuch Icfs to be greatly 

hbove what v.iHi sidlicient, and least of ail, (o be ecjiial to 

fhe fiti-dU'ht advanta^-eb eve r allow e<l to an} other pi rsun. 

l^'jMJii iho i\holCf fKitliin^ i^^ uiuv*i e\\AeuV vWm\ vWv vW. 
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being, who has actually proved obedient, by whatever 
means he has been brought to goodness, is, according to 
the nature and fitness of things, rewardable ; and that the 
soul, which sins, does in strict justice deserve to dfe. 

The case of that very considerable part of the human 
species, which is cut off in immature age, without any op* 
portunity of going through any trial in life, seems» at first 
view, to lessen the force of what I have been saying of the 
necessity of a state of discipHne, to form the mind to vir* 
tue. For what is to becumt* of those who die in infancy? 
Are they anniiiilated ? Are thoy happy or miserable in a 
future state, who have done neither good or evil ? Or 
do they go through a state of discipline in their separate 
existence ? 

To what may be said on this point, I have the following 
hticf answers to offer : First, what I have above said of 
the necessity of a state of discipline, must be understood 
to be meaiDt of a species in general. Perhaps the circum- 
stances of the bulk of a species' having gone through a 
state of discipline, may be sufiicient for making such an 
impression upon the other, who happened to escape it, as 
may keep them to the steady practice of virtue in all future 
states* This may be the case ; and yet it might be absurd 
to imagine a whole species raised to happiness without at 
least a considerable part of them going through a disci- 
pline for virtue, and thereby being qualified to instruct 
their more unexperienced fellow-beings in the importance 
of keeping to their duty, and the fatal danger and direful 
effects of swerving from it. So that what was above said 
of the necessity ol a state of discipline for every species of 
rational agents in the universe, stands upon the same foot- 
ing, notwithstanding this difiUculty. 

But if every period of the existence of a free agent be^ 
in fact, a state of trial and disciplme, in which it is possible 
(though still less and less probable, according to their far- 
ther improvements in virtue,^ that they should fall 5 we may 
then conceive of the possibility of surmounting this difficul- 
ty by supposing that those of the human species, who do 
not go through a state of discipline in this life, may be 
hereafter made partakers of a lower decree of bwp^Vwe^^^ 
(»s we are in. Sciiptwre informed, that ike m^xii^^'Q.^ ^^ ^^^ 
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ture bliss are various,) which may prove their state of trial) 
as the paradisiacal was intended to have been for our species, 
and the angelic was of Satan and his angels. And as Adam^ 
and the rebellious angels, fell from a higher state than that 
which we are placed m, so may many of those of our spe- 
cies, whose first state of discipline may commence after 
this life is over, and after our world is judged and brought 
to its consummation. If so, those of us who have past 
through this mortal life in such a manner as to be found fit 
objects of the Divine Mercy,. will have great reason to 
congratulate ourselves on our having passed the danger, 
and being more secure of our happiness, than those whom 
we arc now apt to envy for their getting out of life so ea- 
sily : for we know not what we ought to wish for, but He, 
who made us, knows. 

If any reader should imagine, that I intended to estab- 
lish any one hypothesis as the real account of this matter, 
he mistakes my design. All I mean by what I have advan- 
ced, is only to show, that the circumstance of a considera- 
ble part of our species' passing through no state of discipline 
in this life, does not invalidate the necessity of a discipline 
to be gone through by every species of free creatures, in 
order to their bemg effectually attached to virtue, and so 
fitted for higher degrees of happiness and glory. 

If after all that has been said, and more which might be 
offered, if it were proper, there should remain difficulties 
with respect to the august economy of the infinitely wise 
and good Governor of the world ; if such short-sighted be- 
ings as we are, should no way be able to reconcile the seem- 
ing contradictions, and surmount the supposed difficulties; 
this is no more than might have been expected. We are, 
through the meanness of our faculties, ignorant of infinite- 
ly more particulars than we know, in all extensive sub- 
jects ; and we see but part of one scene in the immense 
drama of the moral world. But in what little we see, we 
observe a thousand times more than would have been 
sufficient to prove a wise and good government already 
hegun, and going on to perfection. If; therefore, we have 
any candour, or any judgment to form a reasonable de- 
duction of one thing from another, we cannot avoid ,con- 
cludiag, that what we do not coixipxe\xeivd oC the Divine 
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Scheme, is of a piece with what we do comprehend, and 
that the whole is established upon, and conducted by, per- 
fect and unerring rectitude. 

The very circumstance of the difficulty we find in com- 
prehendins the whole of the Divine Scheme, both in the 
natural and moral world, while at the same time we find 
we can enter into them so far, and see so much of wisdom 
and contrivance, is a beauty, and a proof that the Author 
is one whose ways are immensely above our ways, and 
bis thoughts above our thoughts. 

Considering the superabundant care that has been taken 
for putting, and keeping us in the way to happiness, I 
think it may be fairly concluded, that whoever is not satis- 
fied with the Divine wisdom and goodness apparent in the 
conduct of the moral world, would not be satisfied with 
any possible degree of them. And it is only going on in 
the same way oi finding fault, wherever we do not under- 
stand, and we shall at last take exception against ail pos- 
sibility of guilt and consequent unhappiness, and blame our 
Maker, if we are not brought into the world at once per- 
fect seraphs ; if this earth is' not the third region of the 
heavens ; if we cannot give ourselves up to the most sor- 
did lusts and passions, and yet be prepared for, and ad- 
mitted to the conversation of angels and archangels. But 
when weak short-sighted man has racked his narrow in- 
vention to start or to solve a thousand imaginary difficul- 
ties in the economy of the infinite Governor of the Uni- 
verse, it will be found at last, that though clouds and 
darkness are around about him, yet righteousness and jus- 
tice are the habitation of his throne. 



SECTION VI. 

Wherein therequuiie Concurrence of moral ^ents consists. Our Species un- 
der a threefold Obturation ; the first respecting themselves, the second their 
FeUouxredtwres, and the third, their Creator. Of the first oftfuse, to wit, 
The due Care and regulation of the mental and aninuU Natures, 

The requisite concurrence of moral agents, of what- 
ever rank or order, or their conformity to the grand design 
of the Universal Governor, which is the ground-work of 
universfl harmoi^, perfection, and happiness l\ixQu^<^ut 

rois, II. 4 
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the creation, consists, in their acting according to truth, 
rectitude, and propriety, (in their respective stations, 
Dirhether higher or lower in the scale of being, whether in 
states of discipline, or reward,) in all cases or circumstan- 
ces that regard either themselves, their feilow-beings, or 
their Creator. Whatever inoral aeent strictly and univer- 
sally observes this rule, he is of that character which we 
and all rational beings call good, is amiable in the sight of 
the Supreme Judge of rectitude and goodness ; and it is 
as certain, that every such being must be finally happy, ai 
that the nature of things is what it is, and that perfect wis- 
dom and goodness must act rightly in goveniing the 
world. 

What makes the duty of such poor, short-siglited crea- 
tures as we are, who are yet but in the infancy of our be* 
ing, is likewise the grand rule which every angel and arch- 
angel in heaven observes. Nay, it would be blasphemy 
to think of the Supreme Governor of the Universe, as 
conducting his immense and august economy otherwise 
than according to the sacred rule which himself has pre- 
scribed for the conduct of his reasonable creatures, and 
which is an attribute of his own infinitely perfect nature ; 
I mean, immutable and eternal rectitude. 

In what light does this show the Dignity of Human Na- 
ture ! What may we yet come to be ? Made in the image 
of God himself ! and taught to imitate his example ! to 
what heights may we thus come to be raised ? Would to 
God, we could be brought to consider our own impor* 
tance ! Did we sufficiently reverence ourselves, we should 
act a |.art worthy of the honours for which our Creator 
gave us our being. 

The rectitude of that part of our conduct, which re- 
gards ourselves, consists in the due care of our minds and 
our bodies, which two parts constitute our whole nature 
in the present state. 

Our mental powers are generally considered under the 
heads of intelligence and passion. The office of the first, 
to judge, and distinguish between what ought to be pursu- 
ed, and what avoided ; of the latter, to excite to action* 
Where these two capital powers of the mind hold each 
her proper plsLce, where the under^taivdiu^ is faSthfuUf 
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txerted in the search of truth, and the active powers for 
attaining the real good of the creature, such a mind may be 
properly said to be duly regulated, and in a good condition. 

The proper exertion of the understanding is in inquiry 
into important truth ; and that understanding which is 
famished with extensive and clear ideas of things, and en- 
riclied with useful and ornamental knowledge, is applied 
as the Divine Wisdom intended every rational mind in the 
universe should be, if not in one state, yet in another ; if 
not universally in a state of discipline, as that we are now 
in, vet in a state of perfection, to which we hope hereafter 
to be raised. And whoever, in the present state, is blest 
with the proper advantages for improving bis mind with 
knowledge, (as natural capacity, leisure, and fortune,^ and 
neglects to use those advantages, will hereafter be found 
guilty of having omitted an important part of liis duty. 

Having in the foregoing book treated pretty copiously 
of the improvement and conduct of the understanding, 
there is the less occasion to enlarge upon that subject in 
this place. Let us therefore proceed to consider wherein 
the rectitude of that part of our conduct, which regards 
the active powers of the mind, consists. 

In general, it is evident, that the will of every individual 
being in the universe ougbt to be effectually formed to an 
absolute and implicit submission to the disposal of the 
UniverssJ Governor, which is saying, in other words, that 
every created being in the universe ought to study perfect 
rectitude in all his desires and wishes. He who desires 
any thing contrary to the Divine Nature, and will, or to 
what is right and good, is guilty of rebellion against the 
Supreme Governor of the Universe. 

The passions, as they are commonly, but improperly 
called, of the human mind, are various, and some of them 
of so mixed and compounded a nature, that they are not 
easily ranged under classes. The following are the prin- 
cipal. Love, or complacence, or desire, whose object is, 
whatever appears to us good, amiable, or fit for us, as 
(Jod, our fellow-creatures, virtue, beauty ; joy, excited by 
happiness, real or imaginary, in possession, or prospect ; 
sympathy, or a humane sense of the good or bad condition 
of our feJJoir-creatures ; self-love ; amb\\.\Qii<) w d^fcixxfe ^ 



glory, true, op false ; covetousnesa ; love of life ; 
of eating, drinking, recreation, sleeping, and maia 
sires of tlie sexes ; mirth ; anger ; haired ; envy ; i 
revenge ; fear ; jealousy ; grief. 

It is the whole soul, or whole man, thai loves,' 
desires, or fears. Every passion is a motion of the' 
being, toward or from some object, which appe&n/ 
eilhur desirable or disagree able. And ofijects 
us desii-able or disagreeable, t-ilber from the i 
lence our understanding pcrceivca to be in them, 
virtue, beauty, proportion ; and their contrarirs, as vicf^ 
deformity, and confusion ; or from some peculiar fUneas, 
or congruily between the rjbjeclsand our pari icular make, 
or cast of mind, which is the pure arbitrary effect of Wt 
make ; as in the reciprocal love of the sexes, and the tah 
tipatliy we have to certain creatures. 

Now the Divine Will, the dignity of our nature, taA 
perfect rectitude, unite in requiring that every one of OOT 
passions and appetites be properly directed, and exerted 
in a proper manner and degree ; not that they be rooted 
Outandaestroycd, according to the romantic notion of tbt 
ancient stoic philosophers. It is in many cases equ^^ 
unsuitable to ttie dignity of our nature, that the motioDi 
of our luindsbe too wealiand languid, as that ihey betOO 
strong and vigorous. We may be as faulty in not soft- 
cieutly loving God and Virtue, as in loving the vaaitiestrf 
Ibis world too much. 

Previous to what may be more particularly observed m 
the conduct of the natural inchnations or passions of tbe 
mind, it may be proper briefly to mention some gooenl 
directions, which will be found of absolute necessity to 
wards our undertaking the business of regulating otir pas- 
sions with any reasonable prospect of success. 

The first preparatory direction I shall give, is. To Har 
bitnate ourselves as early, and as constantly as posnble, 
to consideration. 

The faculty or capacity of thought is what raises our 

nature above (he animal. But if wedo not use this noMe 

■ faculty for the purpose of distinguishing between right 

aixi trrimg, for finding out, and practising our duly, — 

*Brf been as well without il. Nay, \\i« \ieTO\i ' ** 




idyanta^ of those of our species who act the part of 
beasts ; m as far as they are not capable of being called 
to an account, or punished, as unthinking men, for the 
neglect or abuse of the noblest of God's good gifts — sa- 
cred reason. It is dreadful to think of the conduct of by 
fiur the greatest part of our species, in respect of inconsi- 
derateness. Mankind seem to think nothing more is ne- 
cessary, to remove at opce all guilt, than only to drown 
ill thought and reflection, and then give themselves up 
to be led or driven at the pleasure of passion or appetite. 
But how will those poor unthinking creatures be hereafter 
confounded, when they iind the voluntary neglect of 
thought and consideration treated as a most atrocious 
Hisult upon the goodness of the Author of our being ! 
And what indeed can be more impious, or contemptuous, 
than for beings, endowed with a capacity of thought and 
understanding, to spurn from them the inestimable gift 
of heaven, or bury that talent which was given them to 
be used for the most impoilant purposes of distinguishmg 
between good and evil, and pursuing their own happiness, 
and then pretend, in excuse for all the madness tney are 
guilty of, that they did not think, because they cared 
not to take the pains? 

If thought be the very foundation of the dignity of 
our nature; if one man is preferable to another, accord- 
ing as he exerts more reason, and shows more under- 
standing in his conduct, what must be said of those who 
glory in what ought to be their shame, in degrading 
themselves to the level of inferior beings ? 

Especially, what prospect does the present age yield, 
in which we seem to vie with one another, who shall carry 
pleasure and vanity to the greatest height; and shall do 
the most to discountenance sober thought and regular 
conduct ? To determine of times and seasons, and how 
long a nation may continue to flourish, in which luxury 
and extravagance have taken place of all that is rational 
and manly, is what I do not pretend to. But I appeal 
to those who best understand human nature, and the na- 
ture of government, and who know the history of other 
states and kingdoms, which have been corrupted in the 
same maimer, whether we have not every tluii^ to feai 

4* 
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Irom the present universal inconsiderate dissolution of 
manners, and decay of virtue, public and private. May 
heaven take into its own hands the reformation of a de* 
generate people ; and give comfort, and more agreeable 
prospects, to those who bleed inwardly, for the decline 
of their sinking country ! 

To return ; let any person consider the natural effects 
which an attentive and habitual cpnsideration of hb own 
character and conduct are likely to produce ; and then 
judge, whether it is not his duty to resolve to act the 
part of a reasonable creature. With respect to the con- 
duct of Jiis passions and appetites, let a man make it his 
oonstant custom to spend some time every day in con- 
sidering the following points, viz. Whether he indulges 
passion and appetite beyond the intention of nature; 
whether, for example, he sets his heart upon gratifying 
the bodily appetites, for the sake of luxurious inuulgencei 
or if he only consults health in eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing, and recreations ; whether he gives himself up to 
anger upon small or no provocation ; whether he sets his 
love wholly upon the vanities of life, or if he aspires ha^ 
bitually after sfjmething nobler than any worldly pursuiti 
and so of the rest. Let a man accustom himself to re- 
collect every evening the miscarriages of the day in 
respect of his passions and appetites, and he will soon 
find, if he be faithful to himself, which are prevalent, and 
oueht to be subdued. 

Unless we can bring our minds to some tolerable de- 

5ree of tranquillity and sobriety, we cannot hope to re-f 
ress the irregularities of our passions and Inclinations. 
What condition must that soul be in, which is continual- 
ly engaged, and distracted various ways after pleasure, 
honour, or riches ? If any irregularity, or redundancy, 
springs up in such a mind, there it must abide, and dou- 
nsh, and strengthen more and more, till it become too 
deeply rooted ever to be eradicated. How do we ac-» 
eordingly see the gay, the ambitious, and the covetous^ 
give tliemsi^lves to be driven in a perpetual whirl oC 
amusiiments and pursuits, to the absolute neglect of Hik 
that is worth attending to ? But if men of business caon 
not dad time, for getting of money) aud the sons aoA 
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daughters of pleasure are too much engaged iu hearing 
music, seeing plays, and in the endless drudeery of the 
card-table, to find time for getting acquamted with 
themselves, and regulating their minds, I can tell them 
one truth, and a terrible one ; They must find time to 
die, whether they have prepared themselves for death 
or not. 

Before any thing can be done to purpose toward bring- 
ing the passions under due subjection, it will be necessary 
to Dring down high swelling pride and self-opinion, and to 
cultivate humility, the foundation of all virtues. For this 
purpose, it will be our wisdom to endeavour to view our- 
selves in the light we may suppose we appear in before 
that eye which sees all things exactly as they are. ,We 
are therefore to consider, that we do not appear to our 
Maker under the same distinctions as we do to one an- 
other. He does not regard one as a king, another as a 
hero, or a third as a learned man! He looks down from 
where he sits enthroned above all conceivable height, 
through the vast scale of being, and beholds innumerable 
different orders, all gradually descending from himself, 
the highest created nature infinitely inferior to his own ori- 
ginal perfection ! At a very great distance below the sum- 
mit of created excellence, and at the very lowest degree of 
rational nature, we may suppose the All-comprehensive 
eye to behold our humble species just rising above the 
animal rank ! How poor a figure must we make before 
him in this our infancy of bemg, placed on this speck of 
creation, creeping about like insects for a day, and then 
sinking into the dust ! Nor is this all. For what appear- 
ance must a set of such lawless beings as we are, make 
before that eye which is too pure to look upon evil with- 
out abhorrence? How must we appear to perfect rectitude 
and purity, guilty and polluted as we are, and covered 
with the stains of wickedness, which are the disgrace of 
any rational nature ! Is pride fit for such an order of crea- 
tures as we are, in our present state of humiliation and 
pollution ? Can we value ourselves upon any thing of our 
own f Have we any thing that we have not received ? And 
does any reasonable creature boast of what it owes to an- 
other ? Have we not infinite reason to lo^X\i^ o\x\^^l^^^n 
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and to be covered with shame and confusion ? And an 
shame and pride, in any respect, consistent ? 

The few advantages we possess at present want only to 
be considered, to convince us how little they are tu be 
boasted of. The whole of our bodily perfections may be 
summed up in two words, strength and beauty. As for 
the first, this is a poor qualification to boast of, in which 
we are, to say the least, equalled by the plodding ox 
or stupid ass. Besides, it is but three days sickness, or 
the loss of a little blood, and a Hercules becomes as man- 
ageable as a child ! Who then would boast of what is 
so very precarious ? 

As to oeauty, that fatal ornament of the female part of 
our species, which has exhausted the human wit in rap- 
tures to its praise, which so often proves the misfortune of 
its possessor, and the disquiet of him who gives himself 
to the admiration of it ; which has ruined cities, armiesy 
and the virtue of thousands: What is beautv f a pleasing 
glare of white and red, reflected from a skin mcomparablv 
exceeded by the glossy hue of the humble daisy, which 
was made to be trod upon by every quadruped. The mild 
glitter of an eye, outshone by every dew-drop on the grass. 
Is it inherent in the structure of the human frame } No : 
Stnp off the scarf-skin to the thickness of a fish's scale, 
and the charming fair grows hideous to behold. A sud- 
den fright alarms her; a fit of sickness attacks her; the 
roses fly from her cheeks; her eyes lose their fire; she 
looks haggard, pale, and ghastly. Even in all the bloom- 
mg pride of beauty, what is the human frame. '^ A mass 
of corruption and disease, covered over with a fair skin. 
When the animate spirit flies, and leaves the lovely taber* 
nacle behind, how soon dues horror succeed to admira-* 
tibn. How do we hasten to hide out of sight the loath^ 
some remains df beauty ! Open the charnel-house in 
which a very little while ago the celebrated toast was laid. 
Who can now bear to look on that face, shrivelled and 
black, and loathsome, which used to be the delight of every 
youthful gazer f who could now touch with one finger, 
ner, whose very steps the enamoured youth would have 
kissed f Can the lover himself go near, without stopping 
liis nose, to ber who used to breathe all the ycrfumes w 
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dke sprine ? If beauty b a subject for boasting, what is 
matter of mortification? 

The accomplishments of the mind are likewise two, 
knowledge and virtue. Is there any reason to be proud of 
the poor attainments we can in the present state gain in 
knowledge, of which the perfection is, To know our own 
weakness ? Is that an accomplishment to be boasted of, 
irhich a blow on the head, or a week's illness will destroy? 
As to our attaintiients in virtue, or religion, to be proud 
on those accounts, would be to be proud of what we did 
not possess : for pride would annihilate all our Wrtues, 
and render our religion vain. If our virtue and relidon be 
not founded in humility, they are false and sophisticated ; 
consequently of no value. And who would be proud of 
what is of no value ? 

The pride of riches is yet more monstrous than any of 
the others. To turn the good gift of providence into van- 
ity and wantonness ; to value one's self upon what is alto- 
gether foreign and accidental, and makes no part of merit, 
is not being the inherent qualification either of body or 
mind, nor any way valuable or honourable, but according 
as we use it : what can be conceived more remote from 
common sense, unless we reflect on the folly of those who 
take occasion to value themselves on their biith, and are 
proud that they can trace back a great many fathers, grand- 
fathers, and great-grandfathers, whose virtues and vices 
belonged wholly to themselves, and are gone with them f 
It is amazing to think how poor a pretence is thought 
sufficient to support human folly. The family of the cot- 
tager is as ancient as that of the lord of the manor, if it 
could be traced. And in every family there have been 
scoundrels, as well as heroes, and more of the former than 
the latter. 

As pride was the introduction to all the evil that we 
know of in the moral world, so humility is the only foun- 
dation upon which the structure of virtue can be raised. 
A submissive, tractable temper, is alone capable of being 
formed to obedience. A mind pufled up with self-opinion, 
cannot brine itself to listen to advice, or to yield to iust 
authority. The wise man endeavours to attain such a 
knowledge of himself, that he may neit^iet) on qw^XosA^ 
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act a part unworthy of himself, nor, on the other, forget 
his present hutnbie station, and presume on any thought 
or action unsuitable to it. 

Before we can hope to go any great length in the due 
regulation of our passions or inclinations, we must resoli^ 
carefully to study, and thoroughly to master, that most 
useful of all sciences, self-knowledge. 

It is not in schools, in universities, or in the voluminous 
works of the learned, that we must search for this moit 
important branch of knowledge : he who would know 
himself, must search carefully his own heart, must stuc^ 
diligently his own character : he must above all thing! 
study the peculiar weaknesses of his nature. In order to 
find out these, he ought to recollect often what particular 
follies have most frequently drawn him into difficultioi 
and distresses. If he finds that he has been often engaged 
in ([uarrels, and disputes, he may conclude, that the pas- 
sion of anger is too powerful in him, and wants to be 
brought under subjection. If he recollects various in- 
stances of his behaving in a lewd, an intemperate, an en- 
vious, or a malicious manner, and that he has often had 
occa.^ion to blame himself for a behaviour which has 
brought upon him the reflections of the sober and regular 
part of people ; it is evident where the fault lies, and what 
IS to be corrected. But conscalence, and the sacred rule of 
life, containecl in Jloly Scripture, are jnore certain tests by 
which to try one's character, than the general opinion of 
munkind. 

Nothing is more common, than for a person's weakness 
to be kn*)\vn to evovy body but himself. Let a man there- 
fore set his own conduct at a distance from himself, and 
view it with the biune eye as he may suppose a stranger 
regards it ; or with the same as he himself views that of 
another person, i^c^t one endeavour to find out some per- 
son, whose behaviour and diameter comes the nearest to 
his own ; and in that, view himself as in a mirror. And aa 
there is generally some resemblance between the cbarac- 
ters of those who keep up a long friendship, a man may, 
generally speaking, see his own likeness in that of his friend. 

It will be of grciat consequence to you to know what 
cJjuructcr is drawn of you by yout eueiaY^ especially if 
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you find several agree in the same. Enemies will help 
pu, more than friends, in discovering your faults ; for they 
will aggravate what your friends will lessen. 

Attend carefully to the general strain of your thoughts. 
Observe what subjects rise oflenest, and abide longest in 
jour mind, and what you dwell upon with the greatest 
delight. You will by that find out what passion or appe- 
tite has the ascendant, and ought to be subdued. It is 
from the fulness of the heart that the mouth speaks ; and 
iiom a man^s eager menner of talking on certain favourite 
subjects, every one who spends an hour in his comf>any, 
£nds out his prevailing passion, while he himself perhaps 
is, all his life, wholly ignorant of it. Lastly, whoever means 
in earnest to come at the true knowledge of his own 
ireaknesses, let him listen, with the most sacred attention, 
to every motion of conscience. There is more meaning 
in her softest whisper, than in the loud'est applause of 
the unthinking multitude. 

Another direction of the utmost consequence to our set- 
ting about the due regulation of our passions, and indeed 
to our behaving in general in a manner suitable to the true 
dignity of our nature, is, that we reverence ourselvesw 

The effect which a just and habitual sense of the gran- 
deunand importance of our nature, and the high elevation 
we are formed capable of, would have upon u», is, to in- 
^ire us with sentiments worthy of ourselves, and suitable 
to the gracious designs of the Author of our being. 

This is very consistent with that humility which be- 
comes us so well in our present condition. Humility is 
commendable ; baseness odious. Did men habitually con- 
sider themselves as formed for immortality, they would 
not so generally set their whole hearts upon the present 
life. Did they constantly keep in mind their heavenly 
Original, and the end of their creation, they could not 
thus sink their very souls into earth. Did they often re- 
flect upon the worth of immortal minds, they would not 
think of satisfying them with the gross and sordid objects 
of sense. Did they consider themselves as intended for 
companions of angels and archangels, they would not, by 
indulging carnal appetites, debase themselves to the level 
of the brutes. Did they duly reverence tiievos^V?^^ "^"^ 
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beings formed (ow the eonteinplatioD and ftaition of i 
fihe ptTffectioD^ ibej wciaM tbmk it beoeath them to pi 
tbeir bappifie«i in tbe eoiornieDt of aoj thing create< 

One reneral role carerafij attended to, and the jn 
nent of our own eonfciences aeeofding to it faitfafi 
fblknredf wouM make the whole conduct of the paasi 
and appetites clear, and wooM prerent oar falling into 
error in indulging or supprenng them. The rule is. 
consider what good purpose is to be gained by the ei 
tion of ererj actire power of the mind ; and to take g 
that in the conduct of ererjr passion and appetite, 
bare that end singly, and nothing else in Tiew. 

1 will therefore proceed to show, in a particular ni 
ner, how this rule is to be applied in the regulation 
our passions and appetites, which haTe important efli 
upciH our moral characters* 

lliat motion of the mind which we call Iotc, or, 
hire, U'Auh naturally to draw and engage us to whateyc 
either in its own nature truly amiable and exceUent, 
which our present state renders it necessary that 
should be engaged to* There is no danger of our loi 
God, or Tirtue, or desiring our own real happiness 
much ; for these are proper and worthy objects of the 1 
affections of evirry rational being throughout the whok 
its existenet. The inclination we find m ourselves tow 
twh objects, is the pure effect of our having clear ; 
rational apprehensions of their real, internal, excellen 
not of any factitious or arbitiary taste implanted in 
min#ls, or anv arbitrary fitness in Hucb objects to gain 
alTectifms* IVo rational unprejudiced mind in the univi 
over ha/l, or can have, just a^iprehensions of the Di^ 
perfections, and of the excellence of virtue, that has 
mlmired and loved them : and the clearer the appreh 
fdoHM, the strvin^^er must be the affection. 

To mix and confound together all the motions of 
mind, and to range them all indiscriminately under * 
beail, is reducing the whole philosophy of human nat 
tif a ftwrti jumble* Hunger or thirNt, for example, are 
more to be considered under the head of self-love, tl 
anatff my under that of astronomy* The pure disinteres 

^ of virtue is no more to be caUcd a {ac\\\.vQ\];& or ai 
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trary inclination, as the mutual desires of the sexes undoubt- 
edly IS, than gravitation is to be called solidity or extension. 
The bodily appetites, improp^riy so called, are plainly 

- fectitious and temporary; for we can conceive of a living, 
conscious, rational being, who has not so much as an idea. 

' of them ; nay, the time will come, when ihey will be 

^ wholly forgot by at least some of our own species. But is 
it possible to conceive of a living, conscious, rational being, 

; who, if left to itself free and uncorrupted^ should be able 
to avoid loving virtue, or could be indifferent to eoodness, 
as soon as it became an object of its perfection r Again, 
the fitness between the appetite and the object is in some 
cases evidently arbitrary. Different species, therefore, 
choose different sorts of food, which, without that arbitra- 
ry fitness, would be alike grateful or disagreeable to all 
tastes; so that grass and hay would be as acceptable to the 
lion and the vulture, as to the horse and the ox ; and the 
flesh as agreeable to the horse and the ox, as to the lion 
and the vulture. On the contrary, in other cases, this fit- 
ness is by no means arbitrary or factitious, but unalterable 
and necessary. A mind, to which apparent truth was no 
object ; an understanding, which saw no beauty or desira- 
bleness in undoubted virtue and rectitude, must be per- 
verted from its natural state, and debauched out of itself. 
Our love to earthly objects may easily be carried to 
excess. For it is evident, that a very moderate attachment 
is sufficient, where the connexion is intended to hold only 
for the present short life. As on the other hand, those 
objects which are intended to be the final happiness of our 
bemg, ought to be pursued with the utmost ardencj of 
affection. To pursue, with an unbounded desire, an object, 
whose nature and perfections are bounded within very 
narrow limits, is a gross absurdity ; as to be cold and in- 
different to that which is of inestimable worth, is contrary 
to sound reason. But to observe the general conduct of 
mankind, one would think they considered God and vir- 
tue, and eternal happiness, as objects of little or no con- 
sequence ; and good eating and drinking, pleasure and 
wealth, as alone worth the attention of reasonable beings. 
One would imagine they believed that the latter were to 
be the everlastiDg enjoyment of the rational tavci^^^sA^^ 

VOL. 11^ 5 
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ftmner the transitory amusement of a few ypare at tnflltt 
What do mankind pursue will) tlie greatest eagemeMl! 
What arc their hearts moat set iipnn ? What doea thur 
conversation most run upon ? What is their last thou|^ 
at night, and their tirst in the morning ^ and what ettiphnt 
their minds through the whole day.' 1 am afraid the in- 
jects, which engage their supreme attention, are of ni 
nigher a nature than how to get money; to raise IhlW 
aelves, as they very improperly call it, in the wurtil ; I9 
eoncerl a party of pleasure, or some other scheme of M 
Kltle conseijuence. Now, if the present were to be lbs 
final state, this turn of mind might be proper enough. Bil 
that a being formed for immortality should set his niiolf 
aJTections upon this mortal life, is as if a traveller, goisgl* 
a distant country, should make abundant provision forlht 
voyage, and spend his whole fortune by the way, leafing 
nothing for his comfortable settlement when he urirs 
where he is to pass his days. 

Suppose an unbodied spirit, of the rharacter of tnaH 
buman minds, entered upon the future state, left to itwl^ 
and neither raised to positive ha|iprness,norcondembedur 
positive punishment; 1 ask, what must be the eonditiM 
of such a being ,'' What can be more deplorable tbti^tht 
situation of a mind which has lost all the objects of its d«* 
light, and can enjoy nothing of what makes the happimii 
of the state in which it is placed f For, alas, there is D9 
eating and drinking, no stuck-jubbing or IriilTicking, no 
enjoyment of wine and women, no narliamcnteering in the 
World of spirits ; and In this world of spirits we snail aH 
find ouiselves before many years be gone. What then » 
our wisdom ? Not surely tu set our whole alTectiona upon 
this present Hecting state ; but to habituate ourselves Id 
think of the external existence herrafteras the princip^ 
end of our being, and what ought therefore to fill up Um 
greatest part of our attention, and to engage our wameil 
affections and most eager pursuit. 

That any being in the univei-se should ever brin? iltelf 

to hate ilseir, or desire its own misery, as misery, it inipo^ 

Bible. Though a reasonable self-love, rightly directed, 

« highly canimendable, niiVWuii- is tuore easy or coaf 

man, than to irrr egregiously wUVi vcs^ett \i» w^VAtn^. 
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ItosI pe<^e love themselves so very much, and in a war 
po ab^ird, that they love nothing else, except what ^ 
doselv connected with themselves: and that they love 
Moreibr their own sakes than any thing else. That mind 
Siii»t be wonderfully narrow that is wholly wrapt iqp 
II itself. But this is too visibly the character of moot 
koman minds. The true standard of rectitude as to self- 
love, is, that every one love himself as God may be 
supposed to love him ; that is, as an individual amonr 
oany. To the Divine Mind every object appears as it 
really is. We ought therefore to endeavour to see things 
ID the light in which they appear to that Eye which coin- 
prehends the universal system. If we thus enlarged our 
ooneeptioos, we should never suffer our whole regaAi 
to be possessed by any one finite object whatever, not 
even by self. Nor should we ever think uf preferring 
ourselves, umustly, to others, or raising ourselves upon 
their ruin : for that is to act as if a niao did not consi- 
der himself as a part, and a very small part, of an im- 
mense whole, but as the only being in the universe; 
than which nothins; can be more monstrous. If we loved 
ourselves as our Maker loves, us, we should not think of 
being partial to our faults ; but should view them with . 
the same eye as we do those of others. It is a great un- 
happiness that we cannot root out of our foolish hearts 
this shameful weakness. Does it at all alter the real 
evil of a bad action, that it was I who did it f WSl 
a lie become a truth in any mouth .^ Is not eveiy 
man's self as much self« and as dear to him as I am to 
myself.^ And is the immutable and eternal nature 
of richt and wrong to be changed by every man's fan- 
cy? If I see injustice, falsehood, or impiety, in another, 
in the most odious light, does not a third person see them 
in me in the same manner f And does not the all-nierc- 
.ing Eye of heaven see them alike in all ? If I am sliock- 
ed at the vices of another person, have I not a thousand 
times more reason to be startled at mj own ? Those of 
another can never do me the prejudice which my own 
can do me. The plaeue at Coustaniinople can never 
affect me, as if it attacked me in my own person. 

The Jove o/praise, or de^re of dkdikc\\otk,\&^V*s»$s^. 
as nece^iuy to a thinkiDg being, as\b%Vv;\adDL^twa\?«a 
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il to preserve its existence. But as this tendt-ncy, like 
all the others which enter into thu human make, oaglil 
to be subject to the government of reason, it is plai& 
that no approbation, but that of the wise and good, is of 
any real value, or deserves the least regard. The ti^ 
vantage gained by the exertion of this universal propen- 
sity, i.i, that men may he thereby excited to sucli a coUM 
•f action as will deserve the approbation of tlie wise ani 
good. But the love of undistingiilshing applause vr'H 
never produce this effect. For the unthinking multittiili 
generally give their praise where it is least due, «dA 
overlook real merit. One Chartvs of Sweden, or Lewu 
O^Franne, the common furies of the world, shall receive 

Sre huzzas from the maddening crowd, than ten ^Ifreil^ 
fathers of their countiy. bo that the desire of pn> 
Diiscuous praise, as it deleats the moral design of ibc 
passion, is altogether improper and mischievous, instead 
of being useful. The rule for the conduct of this p^ 
sion is, To act such a part as shad deserve praise ; but Iff 
our conduct to have as little regard as possible to pr^SA 
A good man will dare to be meanly nr ill thought of it 
doing well ; but he will not venture to do ill in ordern 
l)e commended. 

The passion, or emotion, which we call anger, seire* 
the same purpose as the natural weapons with which thi 
animal creation is furnished, as teeth, horns, hoofs, vat 
claws; I mean for our defence against attacks and insulin 
Cool reason alone would not have sufficiently animated iw 
in our own defence, to secure us in the quiet possessittt 
of our natural rights, any more than it would alone bvn 
suggested to us the duecaro and nounshment of our bo- 
dies. To supply, therefore, the deficiencies of reaaea 
in our present imperfect state, passion and appetite coiM 
in, ana are necessary to the human composition. And/ 
it would have been as much to the purpose, that the an- 
cient Sloia should have directed their disciples to ert^ 
dicate hunger and thirst, as anger, grief, love, and thf 
other natural passions. It is indeed too true, that inoiu" 
present imperfect state, we are in much greater danger' 
or yielding too much to our passions, than of subduing^ 
tbejn too l/ioroughly ; and lhere?oxe y^e W4 ^ wrai 
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teachers, and particularly the best of teachers, who came 
from heaven to instruct us, labouring to inculcate upon 
tuankind the conquest of passion and appetite, without 
setting any. bounds to the length they would have the 
conquest carried ; as knowing, that there is no need to 
caution men against an excess on this safest side. And, 
with respect to the passion we are now treating of, if a 
l^rson does not show himself w^holly incapable of being 
moved, if he does not directfy invite injuries and assaults, 
by bearing without ail measure ; if he does but from 
time to time show that he has in him too much spirit to 
suffer himself to be trampled upon ; I am cleai*ly of opi- 
nion, that he cannot exert this passion too seldom, or 
too moderately. 

If we take the same method for coming at the true state 
of things in this, as in other cases, viz. endeavouring, as 
before airected to get that view of tlieni which appears be- 
fore the all-comprehensive eye of God, we shall then see 
how absurd the excessive indulgence of this lawless pas- 
sion is. To the Supreme Mind we appear a setof inarm, 
shortHsighted, helpless beings, engaged to one another by 
nature, and the necessity of our affairs ; incapable of great- 
ly prejudicing one another; all very nearly upon a footing; 
dl guilty before him; all alike under his government, and 
all to stand hereafter before the same judgment-seat. How 
ridiculous must then our fatal quarrels, our important 
points of honour, our high indignation, and our mighty 
resentments appear before him f Infinitely more contemp- 
tible than the contentions between the frogs and mice ao 
to us in the ludicrous ancient poem ascribed to Homer. 

But this is not all. Let it be considered also how the 
impiety of our hatred and resentment must appear before 
that Eye, which sees all things as they are. That the Su- 
preme Governor of the world should choose to vindicate 
to himself the privileges of searching the hearts, and of 
knowing the'reaJ characters of all his creatures, is no more 
than might be expected. Whoever therefore presumes 
to pi*onounce upon the character or state of any of his fel- 
low-creatures before God, assumes the incommunicable 
privilege of Divinity. Now, every m;i.i\ vj\\o \\^\.^s l\i& 
lellow-oreature, must first conclude him \o \)^ ntvOl^^ %xA. 
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hateful in tlic si^lit of God, or he inuet hate hii 
Goil loves; whicii is such a piece of audacious 
to the Divine mind, as hardly any man will co 
fteir capable of. Aaain for a private person lo 
him to avenge an lujury, (in any way bcEides 
course (o lauTiil authority which is founded in the 
what is it tens than a^Bumine the authority ofGud 

whose privilege it is to decide finally, either i 

or by those whom he has authorised for that _ 

Farther, let the cBeets of this unruly passion, cai 
its utmost length, and indulged universally, be consider 
ed, that we may judge whether it be mnstfor the eoodof 
the whole that we conquer or give way tu it. Esneii- 
ence shows, that every passion and appetite indulged, 
would proceed to greater and greater lengths, without cm)- 
Suppose then every man to lay the reins upon the neck of 
his fury, and give himself up to be driven by it without 
conlvni into all manner of madness and exti-avagMoe: 
the obvious consequence must be the destruction of the 
weaker by the stronger, till the world became a descrL 

Whatever is right for one man lo prattise, is eqoalb 
right for all, unless circumstances make a ditTerenco. S 
it be proper that one man indulge anger without a cauN. 
no circumstance can make it improper that all do so. U 
it be proper that one man suffer his passion lo hurry hin 
on to abuse, or destroy an innocent perstm, it is propor 
that all do so, and that the world be ma<lc one vast scene 
of blood and desolation. 

People ought to be very careful in the younger part rf 
Ufe, nipt to give way tu passion : lor all habits strcngtbeo 
witli years. And he, who in youth indulges an aD|nr 
and fretful temper, by the time lie conies into yean, M 
likely tu be unsulTerahle by bis peevishness; which, 
though nut so fatal and terrible as a furious temper, i» 
more frequently troublesome, and renders the penon 
who gives way to it more thorougUly contemptible. ThC 
excessive sti-cngth of all our passions is owing tu our ne- 
glect to .ifurb them in time, before they become uncon* 
qurrnbtc. 

IVfjcf), iJiereforc, you feel passion rising, instead of ^F- 
ing it vctA in uutragcuus expressio'ns, vi\«(Ai w'A\ '" 
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itb jour own and ibat of tlie pei-son jou are angry with, 
fittstom yourself to tall inflection lo your assietmict-. 
ly to yourself, W bat is tliere in this aiutir of sufficient 
tfiscqucnce to provoke me lo expose myself f Had \ not 
:tte* di-op the quarrel, ifllie otTence were much more 
rocious, than be guilty of folly? If J have lost money, 
boaour, by this injurious person, must I lose by bim 
» wita too ? Ho(v would a Socrates, or a Phocion, have 
Ihaved on such an occasion ? How did a greater thau 
Uer behave on an occasion of incomparably greater 
'flrocalion, while he bad it in his power to have struck 
B enemies dead with a wordf True greatness appears 
restraioiDg, not giving a loose to passion. 
Make a resolution fur one day not to be put out of tern- 
ff upon any account. Jf you can keep it one day, you 
jylwo ; and so on. To keep you in mind of your rcso- 
lion, you may wear a ring upon a particular migcr, or 
E any other such contrivance. You may accustom vour- 
If never to say any thing peevish, witliout ibinking it 
rer AS long as you could count six deliberately. Auer 
lu have habituated yourself for some time to thiii prac- 
le, you will find it as unnatural lo blunder out rash 
eeobes, as you do now to deliberate before you speak. 
Envyuid maiiceare ratber corruptions of natui'al pae- 
jns, than the natural growth of the human heart; for 
e very least degree of them is wicked and unnatural, as 
*U as the greatest. Emulation, out of which arises envj". 
one of the noblest exertions of a rational mind. To 
ipire to equaJ whatever is truly great in a fellow-crca- 
e, what can show more conspicuously true greatness 
mind .' What worthy mind was ever without this dis- 
isitionf But to look with an e\\\ eye upon, or to bate 
lat excellence in another, which we cannot, or will not 
IQulale, is the very disposition of an evil spirit : for it is 
iting a person for the very thing which ought lo excite 
ve and admiration. 

Some of the other excesses we are apt to run into in 
idtilging our passions have to plead for themselves, that 
le exertion of those passions is attended with a sensible 
leasure. But anger, hatred, malice, envj-, revenge, i 
" the iivscible passions, the more slton^'j \^i«T ^^ 
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the greater the torment they produce ;^ and it must be an 
extraordinar}' degree of virulence in a mind, that makes 
it choose to torture itself for the sake of exerting its spite 
against another : whicli spite also, through the goodnest 
of an over-ruling Providence, instead of nurting the per- 
son attacked, most commonly recoils in vengeance upon 
him who has indulged in himself so devilish a temper. 

The natural inclination we have to sympathise with 
our fellow-creatures, to make their case our own, and to 
sulTer a sensible pain when we think of their misery or 
misfortune, was placed in us to draw us more eflTectually 
than reason alone would, to endeavour to relieve them. 
It is therefore evident, that this motion of the mind ought 
to be encouraged and strengthened in us, because we can* 
not be too much attached to our fellow-creatures, at the 
same iiiqc that we ought to act chiefly upon rational mo-- 
tives in endeavouring to relieve the distresses of our breth- 
ren of mankind. 

Fear is a natural passion of the mind, and ought no 
more to be eradicatecl than any of the others. A reason- 
able caution against, and desire of avoiding whatever would 
prove in any degree hurtful, is the prudent motion of eve- 
ry rational created mind. The conduct of this passion 
consists in directing our fear, or caution, to proper ob- 
jects. To fear poverty, or pain, or death, more than euilt; 
to dread the misery of an hour, or of a life, more than a 
future punishment for ages, is fearing a lesser evil more 
than a greater, choosing an extreme degree of misery for 
the sake of avoiding; an inconsiderable one. 

Though a dastardly spirit is, generally speaking, a proof 
of baseness of mind, it does not therefore follow, that to 
dare to attempt any thine, however unreasonable or unjust, 
is true fortitude. A bully, a drunkard, or a lunatic, will 
attack what a wise man will avoid encountering with : for 
the natural or adventitious vivacity of temper in such per- 
sons, which is owing to bodily constitution, or intoxica- 
tion by liquor, or to a preternatural flow of spirits hurry- 
ing them on, and reason being in them verj* weak, or 
altogether insuflicient for restraining their impetuosity, it 
IS no wander if they run into the most extravagant ajid 
dangerous aJreiitures, nor if ihey «om^>Am^% ^vrr] %& 
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before tbem : for the very notion that a person, or body 
of men, are resolute to a desperate degree, renders them 
much more formidable to a people who have not, or per- 
laps cannot work themselves up to the same pitch. True 
courage is cool and deliberate, founded in a strong attach- 
ment to justice, truth, love of one's country, and of true 
{lory ; and is regulated and restrained by wisdom and 
eoodness. True lortitude appears infinitely more glorious 
m the faithful martyr^ who, subdued by want and impri- 
sonment, goes on without fear, but without pride, friend- 
less and alone, and in the midst of the insulting crowd 
gives up his body to the devouring flames in honour of God 
and his truth, than in the blustering commander at the 
head of his thousands, who marclies to battle, and, in con- 
fidence of the might of his arm, already assures himself 
of victory ; and yet the latter is immortalized by the venal 
strain of flattery, while the former is passed over in silence. 

The loss of some good which we have either enjoyed 
or had reasonable hopes of attaining, or the arrival of 
some positive evil, is a reasonable subject of reasonable 
grief; and the concern of mind ought to be proportioned 
to the greatness of the loss, or the severity of the calami- 
ty which is come upon us. As for the afliictions of this 
ijresent life, such as the loss of riches, of health, of the 
avour of the great, of the good opinion of our fellow- 
creatures, of fnends or relations, by removal to distant pla^ 
ces, or by death ; these, and the Kke, being all temporary! 
we show our wisdom most by bearing them with patience, 
or even most of them with indifference, in consideration of 
the prospect we have, if we be virtuous, of having all such 
losses made up to us hereafter ; of being hereafter pos- 
sessed of the true and unfading, riches ; of having the in- 
tegrity of our characters cleared before men and angels ; 
of being restored to our valuable friends and relations, 
and united to them in a better and happier state, where they 
and we shall be fitter for true and exalted friendship, and 
where we shall no more fear a cruel separation. 

There is but one just subject of great or lasting grief 
that I know of ; it is the consideration of our guilt before 
God. That we ourselves, or others, should e^^t l\a.ve of- 
fended the kindest and best of beings, Yi\iOTUVi^N?^t^^Vj 
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all tliP tics of tiBlure and reason, obliged to love, to obe 
and to atlore ; this is a erief ihai will tie lieavy upon e»ei 
considerate mind: and till tliat happy day coniM, win 
all tears are to be wiped away, and all grrefa buried in d 
livion, the thought of our own guilt, and that of ourm 
happy, unthinking, fellow- creatures, ought not Tor slot 
time to be out of our view. Nor is there any degree i 
concern (inferior to what mizht disqualify ns for tSe M 
formancc of the dulieii of liie) too great for the occnani 
Nor can any thing be imagined more absurd, than (a 
reiisiming being to express tuore uneasiness about a triB 
lo^s of alllictioii, which, like all temporal distresses, w 
after a few yeai-s, be to us as if they had never beonj 
the same time that the consideration of those ofI<eor 
against the Majesty of heaven, which may have lital 
ffcU upon their final state, raises no unessincss in ttt 
minds. That a thinking creature (or r&ther « cj 
capable of thought) should fret fur the loss of a 
friend or relation, whom we always knew to be i 
and be under no eoncem for his having; alienated ft 
himself, by his wickedness, the favour of the most pon 
fu), the most faithful, and the kindest friend. That a 
tinnal creature should bitterly lament the lost palrom; 
of a prince, or peer, whose favour he knew to be urn 
tain and precarious, and give himself no trouble at 
his having forfeited the protection of Him, upon wl 
ho»depend3 for every moment's e:<istcnce, and every 
gree of happiness he can enjoy in the preitent life, 
through all eternity ! Surely such grief is indulged ( 
great impropriety. 

While we live Jn the body, it is plainly necessary tb 
we bestow a reasonable a,ttenlion upon the body for prtf 
viding whatever may be useful for its health and suppM 
To tnink of eradicating, or destroying the appetite 
would be making sure of the destruction of the hod 
The point we ought to have in view is, therefore, to con 
duct and regulate them so as best to answer the wise KoA 
for which they were planted in our nature. 

That every living creature should have in its mak« 
strong desire to preserve life, was necessary. But in P 
l/omfmiuds all rialural initiiictsaTe Vo\jc \i\\ict \Nve «( 
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1n>l of reason ; the superior faculty to govern the inferior, 
h is evident that there may be many cases in which recti- 
tnde and propriety may require us to get over the instinc- 
lire love of life, as well as to conquer the influence of the 
ather natural passions. Whoever loves life more than vir- 
tue, religion, or his country, is guilty of a gross absurdi- 
tfj in preferring that which is ofless consequence, to that 
which is of greater. We are always to encleavour, as be- 
fine observed, to view thinzs in the light thev may be 
su^Kised to appear in to Uie All-comprehensive Al ind. 
But I cannot brine rnvsglf to believe that my life appears 
Id the Supreme Mind of such importance, that it ought to 
be presented to the prejudice of sacred and eternal truth ; 
that it is better, the people should perish for one man, 
than one man for the people. 

If the heroes and sages among the heathens, who had 
no such sure prospect of a future existence as we have, or 
may have ; ir they, whose \\e\\s of a life to come were 
rather strong desires, than well established hopes ; if the^ 
showed such a contempt of the present life, as to give it 
iip with joy and triumph for the service of their country, 
and for the sake of truth ; of which history furnishes in- 
stances almost innumerable ; it were to be expected, that 
we should, in the contempt of life, greatly exceed them ; 
which, to our shame, is far from being the case. 

A competency of the good things of life being necessa- 
ry for the support of life, it is evident, that a reasonable 
ffegree of care, industry, and frugality, is altogether proper; 
of which 1 have treated pretty copiously in tuc first part of 
this woi^. Whenever this care for the conveniences of 
life proceeds to such a length, as to produce a love of 
riches for their own sake, it is then tnat a man shows 
himself bewildered and lost to all rational and judicious 
views, and enchanted with a mere imaginary object of no 
real value in itself. That a man should bestow his whole 
labour in heaping up pieces of metal, or paper, and should 
make his very being wretched, because he cannot get to- 
gether the quantity he aims at, which he does not need, 
nor would use if he had them in his possession ; is much 
the same wisdom, as if he spent his liie in filling his ma^a- 
mines with cockle-shells^ or pebbles* It \\. ^^ >HfcK^\^& 
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remntnhtred that «:vf?ry puMiinu iridiil;^«r(l,h#;com#;« in tim« 
an uricurKiUfrrabli; habit, and that a fiv.'d lovi? of Mirrfid 
ri<:hcr»f i«t altu^i'thi;r iiri«tijitabli: if) th<? h|nritual| imm^irtil 
Htat«s for which wi; wt-rt: miiituUul, whftri; ffold ami nilr^r 
iviil hf? of no vahji; ; if it hi: (utmuU:nu\^ that a ^ri:at d«« 
f^ret', of avaii<;<; in wholly iticoriMiMti'rit with avery g/ntu^inm 
nctiimu tti^ and evi-ti witli corninon Uimt^f^iy ; and that tpf 
constant |>tjntuit whatever, whirJi f:ri;^a^eff th«s whole; atUiO' 
tiofi, and taktfiH it ofTfnfrri tliOHc Nuhliifi£ virfWH of fuiuntjf 
and thoKff |>r«;parationH for immortality, which are abfolute* 
ly ni;ci;hhary toward our haum foun/i fit for that final $MiB/n 
hti^Uly criminal ; if thr:<ic, and variouH othf:r conitideralicm^ 
bf; alhfWfrd thitir due weight, it will appear, that covetaui- 
tu:M \h a vice alto^^cfher urmuitable to the dii^nity of our 
nature, and that the »afe mU*. to err on, with regard to 
riches, is, to be too indiiTerent, rather than too anxiotti 
about them. 

If the Mfle desi/i^n of the appetite of hunger be, to oblijge 
us m«'chanically, by meauK of pain, to take that due carr 
of ftuiiportingthe body by proper nourishment, which we 
couhl not have been so agre«.'ably, and eflectually brougbt 
to, by pure reaMon ; it is obvious, that the view we ou|{llt 
to have in eating, is the support of life. That kind of food, 
which is fittest for nourishing the body, and the lea«t likely 
to breed diseases, is evidently the best* And ifartiffciil 
dishes, unnatural mixtures, and high sauces, be the leait 
proper for being assirnilateil into chyle and blood, ami (be 
most likely to produce humours unfriendly to the eoni4f« 
tution ; what is commonly called rich feeding, is, in trutb^ 
flriow poison. It is therefore very strange that men abuuld 
have m little command of themsidves, that for the nake of 
the trifling pleasure of having their palates tickled with a 
savory taste, they should venture the shortening of their 
days. At the same time, that the enormous expense of a 
rich table might be spared, and the same, or indeed a 
nm<:h higher pleasure, in eating, might be enjoyed, if 
people would but give themsirlves time and exerf:is«; to fU^ 
<|uire a hearty appetite. Hut I really believe that is what 
some have never expfrrienced, and cerisequf:ntly, have no 
COnrjrpiHfn of. 

The viccH we arc iu i\^t\%f:x oC nmi\u\^u\\A)\i^ ^Vas^l 



r labia may become a snare to us, bestowing too great 
pense, or loo much time at our inesJs, over-Korginz n»- 
rejor hurting our health by a wrong choice of Aiod. 
itbiDg seems more evident, than that to WMte or Bqiian- 
p away the good gifts of Providence, especially in so 
rdid B manner as upon the materials of gluttony, la 
logether unjustifiable. The only i-alionat notion wc can 
rn> of the design of Providence ui hcstowine riches upon 
luc, and siuking others in poverty, is, tliat men arc 
ifiti in those different circumstances with a vif w to the 
al and exereise of different virtues. So that riches are 
be considered as a stewardship, not to be lavished away 
pampering our vices, and supporting our vanity, but to 
! uud out in such a manuer as we shall hereafter he able 
answer for to Him who entrusted us with them. And 
boever bestows yearly in gorging and gluttony, what 
igbt support a great many families in hidiislry and fru- 
iHty, let him see the confequences. 
Again, if we be really spirits, though at present embo- 
ti ; it seems pretty plain, that the feeding tif the body 
Kht not to engross any great proportion of our time, 
indeed we look upon ourselves as more body than spirit, 
e ought then to bestow the principal attention upon this 
ody. But this is what few will care to own in words; 
hicb makes their declaring it by their practice the mure 
bsurd and inconsistent,. 

If it be our duty to preserve our health and life for use- 
ilness in our station, it can never he innocent in us to 
lervert tlic very means appointed for the support of the 
lody, to (he destmclion of tlie body. We are here upon 
.iity,and are to keep upon our post till called off: and he 
ho trifles with life, and loses it upon any frivolous occ»- 
sn, must answer for it hereafter to the Author of life. 
Irfistly, if it be certain, that in the future world of spirit*, 
wbtcii we are all hastening, there will he no occasion 
ar this appetite, nor any gi-atifying of appetites at all, 
lotbing is more evident than the absurdity of indulging it 
a suoh an unbounded and licentious manner as to give it 
ID absolute ascenduat over us, and to work it into the very 
mind, so as it shall remain, when the body, for whose sake 
it was given, bos ao (artlier occasion Tot VU t^^e i-i— 
yoi„ ji. 6 






H o» vnetvB. 

oiir Maker htd in placing um in llii« "tate ftf fliwiplta 
to give us »n opportunity of ciittivaling in nuraulvei 
KurtH of habitH than ihme of gluttnny and MiiBualitr 
Of the many fntul contrivuiov)) wbit^h niir upevu 
rertili! in invcntiun, liavo liit upon for corruptiiiK 
fiekefl, defacing the bluurd Alttker's iiiiugr' upon Inn 
uid pcrvviting tlin end of tiit-ir <:i'oatti>n : non« wau 
pear more unaccountBltlf, if we were not too well 
lomcd to wc instance!* nf it, lliun tlir- navagc vine of ( 
cnnoKS. That ever it aliould become a practice for rt 
beingH to dcliglit in overturning tlioir r(ia»nn ; tbti 
lain nliould vufuntarily cbooHe, by Rwallowifig ft m 
diTLUght, to bniti^ thi'mselves ; nay, to sink them 
below tlie level of tlip brutes; for <triiiikf;nne»K ii* pt 
to rtni- iipt!ei(!» ; this inadnesa inusl appear to other < 
of beingt) wonderfully Kliocking, No mnn cttn bet 
kaul reilcetion upon liifl iinderslandiiig, whatever h 
upon bin virtue. Vet men will indulge a practice, by 
cxperienire convincett them, they will efierlually low 
tin dent an ding, and become perfect iiliot". Uflthi 

Jjeople are wont to look with great contempt upon n 
boU. Hul in what light ought they to view a fool 
own making f What can be conceived more unnuita 
the Dignity of Human Nature, than tbo drimkord 
hia eye^ titaring, hia tongue fltammenng, hitt Itpsi ipnv 
tlM handa trembling, liia legH tottering, hia Klomacb 
ing. Decency will not auiTer irie to proceed in »a fil 
dcNcription. The Hwine. wallowiug in the mire, is i 
loatbeome an objci^t an the drunkard ; for nature i 
meanevt dresis ta alwaya natuie ; but the drunku^ 
monateroutof nature. The only rational being upon 
' reduced to alwolnle incanacity of ntaiori, orMpenc 

being formed forimmorlalrlyHunk into filth and aenni 
I A creature endowed with capaciticx for being a con 

I ion of ungeh, and inhabiting the ethereal regions 

I condition not fit to come inio it clean room, amoi 

fellow crealurca! The lord of this world sunk beJo' 
rilest afilH' hrolen ! 

Ono would think all this waH bad enough ; but th 
I much ivonfT lo be said against tbia most ahomiiiabli 
^^^«/ rice. Fur there i% uu ul\ii:t lUu w cSuuVudb^ 
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suddenly unhinges and overturns all virtues, and destroys 
€rery thing valuable in the mind, as drunkenness. For it 
tikes off every restraint, and opens the mind to every 
temptation. So that there is no such expeditious way for 
aperson to corrupt and debauch himself, to turn himself 
from a man into a demon, as by intoxicating himself 
vjth strong liquor. Nor is there, perhaps, any other 
iiabit so beviritching, and which becomes so soon uncon- 
querable as drunkenness. The reason is plain. There 
is no vice which so effectually destroys reason. And 
vrhen the faculties of the mind are overturned, what 
means can the unhappy person use, or wliat course can 
another take with him to set him right ? To attempt to 
reform a confirmed drunkard, is much the same as 
preachine to a madman, or idiot. Reason, the helm of 
the mind, once destroyed, there is nothing remaining 
wherewith to steer it. It must then be left to run adrift. 
It is deplorable to think of the • miserable pretences 
made use of to apologize for this beastly vice. One ex- 
cuses himself by his bein^ necessarily obliged to keep 
company. But it is notorious that n(»thing more effec- 
tually disqualifies a man for company, than to have his 
tongue tied, and his brains stupified witli li<juor ; besides, 
DO man is obliged to do himself a mischief, to do another 
BO kindness. Another pretends he is di'awn by his busi- 
ness or way of life, to taverns and places of entertainment. 
But a man must never have been arunk, nor even seen an- 
other dmnk, to imagine that strong liquor will help him in 
driving bargains. On the contrary, every body knows, that 
one is never so likely to be imposed on as when he is in 
'liquor. Nor is the pretext of drinking to drive away care, 
to pass the time, or to cheer the spirits, more worthy of 
a rational creature. If, by the force of strong liquor, a 
man's cares may be mechanically banished, and his con- 
science lulled asleep for a time, he can only expect 
them to break loose upon him afterwards with the greater 
fury. He who artificially raises his spirits by dnnking, 
frill find them sink and flag in proportion. And then they 
must be raised again ; and so on, till at last be has no 
spirits to raise. For understanding, and foilune, and vir- 
tue, 9nd healthy all fall before this dtc^A^vii. AcsVwvj^w 
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As for drinking to pass the time, instead of an cxci^ 
it is an aggravation. It is criminal enough to waste ^ 
pense and ncallh, without lavighiag precious time besldr 

Nor is the pretence of being odious amongst one'stwtr 
feours, and being looked upon as a precise fellow, for' , 
iug temperately, any better than the others. Alas! Tf 
lure not hereafter to stand or fall by the opinion of <n 
neighbours. Besides, we ourselves in many cases shoji 
neglect of the opinion of mankind ; and do not ciQ 
our inclinations to gain it. And if in one instance, vl 
not in another .'' We may he sure of the favourabte o{ 
nioii of the Eober p<irt of our acquaintance by keeping i 
the right side ; tlie approbation of one of whom is pr 
lei-abie to that of a thousand drunkards. 

Of all kinds of intemperance, the modem times hai 
produced one of the moat fatal and unheard of; whic 
like a plague, over-runs and lays waste both town ai 
rountrv, sweeping the lower part of the people, who 1 
dutge m it, by thousands to the grave. Tiie unhapj 
Invention 1 juean, and which seems by its miscliiero 
cflecls to claim Satan himself for its author, is the dnn 
ing of fermented spirituous liquors. Tliis is no pluef 
lietting forth the destructive effects of that most shookil 
species of debauchery. That has been the subject of 
parliamentary inquiry. And it is to be hoped, thftttl 
accounts laid before that august body, which were ti 
gical enough to melt a heart of rock, will be the cat) 
of producing ag effectual remedy for that ruinous nation 
evil. 

The best human means I know of for conqueiiDE 
habit of drinking, are to avoid temptation, to accueta 
one's self by degrees to lessen the quantity, and loa 
ihc strength of the liquor by a more copiuus dilution wi 
water. 

The natural desire of the tivo sescs was placed in 
for the support of the species. !t is not therefore to! 
eradicated ; but only brought underproper regulatiopG, 
as the end may the best he answered. Ttiat the uiui 
of one man and woman for life, was the original deng 
M evident from the near equality between the numbers 
tbe tiro sexes. For one man itetcfete/ ' ' '■"'" 
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upon the other sex, and appropriate to himself a plura- 
lity, is evidently against the order of nature, ^and mcon- 
sistent with the good of society, in which every individual 
is to enjoy all his natural rights and privileges, and all mo- 
nopolies are unjust. That the marriage engagement ought 
to oe sacred and indissoluble but by death, is plain from 
considering the various bad effects of its being precarious; 
as alienating the affections of the two parties lor one an- 
other, and for their common children, and thereby defeat- 
ing one main end of their coming toge11)er,viz.tobe mutual 
helps and supports to one another under the various distress- 
es of life ; encouraging inconstancy and an endless desire of 
variety ; and exposing one of the sexes to the unhappi- 
ness of a slavish dependance. That all commerce ottne 
sexes, where a due care is not had for the offspring, is vi- 
cious, is evident from considering, that thereby the very 
design of nature is frustrated. That invading the bed of 
our neighbour is highly injurious, is plain, because it is a 
breach of the most solemn engagements, and most sacred 
vowg*, without which there could be no marriage. That 
all commerce of the sexes, except in lawful marriage, is 
unjustifiable, is certain, in that it tends to the discourage- 
ment of that most wise and excellent institution ; and 
that it is the indispensable duty of every man and wor 
man to enter into that state, excepting in the case of un- 
Burmountable constitutional or prudential objections, is as 
plain, as that it is the duty of every man and woman to 
eat and drink. For it is as certainly the design of Provi- 
dence that the species be kept up, as that the life of in- 
dividuals be preserved by nourishment ; and what is the 
duty of one is the duty of all, unless in case of insupera- 
ble obstacles. 

The indulgence of this appetite to excess is as clearly 
pnjqstifiable as that of any other. The effects of every un- 
due sensual indulgence are sinking and debasing the mind, 
misleading it from the sublime views and noble pursuits 
for which it was created, and habituating it to disobe- 
dience and misrule ; which is directly contrary to the in- 
tention of a state of discipline. Whoever gives himself 
^ to the UQControled doniuiion of passion or appetite, 

6* 
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prilft himnrir, un iinrr;clrff'nmtil(* nlavo, U) the ino»t rif^oroui 
nnd iiioHt (IpHpirnblR of tyranlH : ami it in only gums on 
fnrthrr nnd fartlirr in pucIi baHr inchilgrmcon, and at lut, 
jHi g;rntirirnttfin whatfwrr of tlir; dr^ire will be suflicieDt 
Yrt tlirrc in no stntr in lifr, in whirli nbHtincncc attimei, 
from NfMiHunl grntirirntiunN of rvcry kind, in not indispeiMl- 
biy nrcrHHBry. Kvcry roadrr'H common HonMe will vonvitice 
him of thr li'ntli ortliiH, and nartirulurly wifli rimpcct to the 
suhjrM't we nri' now upon. Though mnrriagf; is the natnnl 
way of gratifying thr nuitnid dcHirrH of tlie Hexes, every j 
body known tliat a ronliniMMl indnlffi?ncc is utterly inGOtn- _i 
patiblr with the marringr ntate : which hIiown plainly thit \ 
dor rrgnlnlion and rrntraint of every passion and appe- ' 
litr, is the srhemr of nature, and that unbounded excm j 
i«4 cimtrnry to nature. And yet, how strange is it to cftn- 
^ider the poor and snperfirial fallacies which mankind 
Ihink Ruflirient to sntisfy themselves with, rather than give 
lip their favonritf vires nnd follies! What can be more 
eontempttble ihRo the common plea for all excessive and 
irregnliir iiidiilernres, partinihirfy the criminal commerce 
of triesexffH: That we are formed with natural inclinft- 
fions, dcMirfs, nnd powers; nnd why should we not act 
NCrordin^ to the bent of our nature? 

To pursue the ends of nature, according to the order 
of nature, u so far from being criminal, that it is virtue. 
Hut cKci'ss and irregularity are directly contrary to nature's 
views. Tliis is seen by evi-ry mnn, in every case where 
pasftion nnd njipetite do not blind him. We have a natural 
up|)etitr, for exnm|)le, to food, flow conies it then, that 
we d(» not as often overgorge our stomnchs with plain 
bread ns with dainties ? The one would be as irregular 
and vicious as the other ; yet we sliouhl see a strange 
absurdity hi the former, while we can excu«ie ourselves 
in the latter. If we are formed with a natural nppetite for 
ftiod, why do we mnke such a dilTerence in the indulgence 
of our appetite in delicacies, fnun idain foodf The truth 
is, that excess of all kinds is indefr'nsible, and unnatural* 
Tf it were natural, we shrudd be as apt to eat too much 
breiul, as t(Ki much pastry. It is th(} deplorable weakness 
of our nature, that we yield to appetite nnd passion, till 
thr/ become Uh) powerful for uh, u&td Iv.ad us «aptiv<rin 
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spite of ourselves. While we pretend we only follow 
nature, we are indulging a false and vitiated taste : and 
in no indulgence is there more shameful excess commit- 
ted, nor greater deviations from the intention of nature, 
tlmn in that which is the subject of this paragraph. Were 
the above apology for excess of any weight, that is, were 
it proper we should do every thing we have power or 
ioclination to, we might by the same plea throw ourselves 
dofm a precipice, because we have power to do it. The 
thief may steal, because he has a natural desire to ease 
rather than labour ; the drunkard may drink himself to 
death, because it is natural to quench thirst ; the passion* 
ate man may kill his enemy, because he has a natural dis- 
position to repel injuries ; in short, if this plea be good 
for anything, it renders all excesses, which take their first 
lise from a natural appetite, innocent. 

Such an indulgence in sleep, in leisure, or in action, and 
in relaxations or amusements, as may be necessary for the 
refreshment and health of these frail vehicles we now in- 
hibit, is allowable. And the just measure of such indul- 
gences is different, according to different constitutions and 
ways of life. But it is to be feared, that hundreds exceed 
the bounds of moderation, for one, who restricts himself 
too much. Let every reader lay his hand upon his heart, 
and think what lost time he will have to answer for here- 
«Aer. The safe side is, to indulge rather too little than 
too much. A tolerable constitution will hold better with 
eight hours sleep, in the twenty-four, than with more. 
And as to Jrelaxations or diversions, the plea of their ne- 
ces»ty is wholly groundless, except for those who live a 
laborious, or studious life. What necessity for those, 
whose whole existence is one continued course of indul- 
gence and relaxation, for relaxation ? Relaxation from 
what ? Not from business ; for they never do any. The 
proper relaxation from idleness, would be to do some- 
what ; and there is no mortal, who is one degree above 
an idiot, that is not capable of doing something worth 
living for. 

Whoever can persuade himself, that it was the inten- 
tion of his Maker, in placing him in this state of diFcipHne, 
that he should pass an existence as useless ^ \\vd.\ ^t ^ 
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8to<:k or a stone, (supposing him innocent of all positive 
crimes,) must have strange notions of the Divine econo* 
my, and of his own nature. If that sort of life be lawful and 
proper for one, it is so for all. And where would then be 
the business of life, the improvement of ourselves, the care 
of our children, the government of kingdoms, the advance- 
ment of the species towards a preparation for a future state 
of happiness ? Let no one pretend that he cannot find 
employment till he has at least performed all that is pre* 
scrioed in Ihis book. 

I will here throw together a few remarks on some of 
the modem fashionable amusements. 

Gaming is an amusement whoUy unworthy of ratiooil 
beings, having neither the pretence of exercising the bodjf) 
or exerting ingenuity, or of giving any natural pleasure: 
and owing its entertainment wholly to an unnatural ana 
vitiated taste ; the cause of infinite loss of time, of enoi^ 
mous destruction of money, of irritating the passions, of 
stirring up avarice, of innumerable sneaking tricks and 
frauds, of encouraging idleness, of disgusting people againit 
their proper employments, and of sinking and debasing aB 
that is truly great aiid valuable in the mind.* 

* Cards being oow become so universal as to be the Doisance of al- 
most all companies, it may seem necessary in omxising the general pne> 
tice of the polite, to sup|Kirt what a above saia against card-playing bf 
some ftutborities, which will, 1 believe, appear at least equal to those of 
any of the most eminent modern defenders of that stupid and mischievooi 
amusement. 

-" Play, wherein persons of condition, especially ladies,'* (in oar timet 
all ages, sexes, and ranks.) " uaste so much 01 their time, is a plain instance 
Hiat people cannot l>e idle ; they must be doing something,'* (if K be mii- 
chier,) " For how else could they bit so'many hours toiiing at that which 
gives generally more racalion than delight to people, while they are en- 
gaged in it i It is certain, gaining leaves no tatisf action behind it to those 
who reflect when it is overt and it no way profUt either body or mitid> A» 
to utateM, if it strikes so deep as to concern them, it is then a trade, and 
not a recreation, wherein few thrive ; and at best, a thriving gamester 
has but a poor trade on't, who fills his pockets at the price of bis repu- 
tatioh." LocKz on Edueat. p. 366. 

And afterwards, page 3G8 : 

" As to cards and dice, f think the safest and best way is, never to /eoni 
any play upon them, and so to be incapacitated for thohe dangarmu 
ttmpfaiion* and encroaching toasters of useful time.'* 
. What would this^at man have said, had he lived in oor times, whea 
it is common for people to spend five or six hours every night at cards, 
Sunday not excepted ; which amounts to the fourth or fifth part of the 
whole time of life, aad comea In lU to uecham Uxl or a doxeo yean m a 
tongUfe? ^ ^ ^ 
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As for the theatrical diversions, they are managed in 
aich a manner, that a sober person may be ashamed to 
be seen at many of them. It is notorious that the bulk of 
our English plays are not fit to be seen in print. The 
tragedies are, generally speaking, a heap of wild flights 
ind bombastic rants, and the comedies, of scandalous im- 
purities ; neither of which can be thought worthy the at- 
tention of a people who value themselves either upon 
their taste or their virtue. There may be found, perhaps, 
in the English language, about twenty or thirty pieces, 
especially some of Shakspeare^Sy which, if subjected to 

tretty severe castigation, and properly represented, might 
e said to make a noble entertainment. But these serve 
only as traps to draw in the innocent and unwary to a de- 
fieht in the diversions of the theatre. And by the sagacity 
of the oaanagers of the theatres, who tery well know that 
the gross of an audience have no taste for what is really 
excellent in those entertainments, and are only to be pleas- 
ed with show, or ribaldry; by their cunning management, 
I say, it comes about, that it is not much safer for a young 
and innocent person to be present at the representation of 
a chaste and virtuous piece, than of one of the most pro- 
fane. What does it avail, that the piece itself be unex- 
ceptionable, if it is to be interlarded with lewd songs or 
dances, and tagged at the conclusion with a ludicrous and 
beastly farce? I cannot, therefore, in conscience, give 
youth any other advice, than generally to avoid such di- 
versions as cannot be indulged without the utmost dan- 
ger of perverting their taste and corrupting their morals. 
As for masquerades, if the intention of them be in- 
triguing, they answer some end, though a bad one ; if not, 
they seem by all accounts to be such a piece of wretched 

Let us now hear Mr. Additon on the same subject. Spect. No, 93. 

" I must confess I thiok it is below reasonable creatures to be altogether 
conversant In such diversions as are merely tnnoctnt^ and have nothing 
else to recommend them, but that there is no hurt in them. Whether any 
kind of gaining has cten^^us mtich to say for itself, I shall not determine ; 
bat I think it is very wonderful to see persons of the best serue, passing 
away hours together in Muffling and dividing a pack of cards, with no 
other eencersation but what is made up of a few game phrases, smd no other 
ideas but those of black or red spots, ranged together in different figure?. 
Would not a man laugh to hear any one of this species com^vlt^Uvln^ i^i 
life is shori ^" 
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foolery, aa ought to be beneath any but childrep or i 
people. That a thousand people should come tose 
m ndiculous dresses only to squeak to one anotbc 
know you^ and. Do you know me I Posterity, if the w 
should grow a little wiser, will not believe it ; but 
conclude that their erandfathers and grandmothers \ 
rery naught. A multitude assembled together in mf 
by which means shame, the ^eat restraint from vic< 
banished ! What can be imagined more threateninj 
the interests of virtue and decency.''^ 

I know of no very material objection against the ei 
lainments of music called concerts, if they be not pun 
to the loss of too much time or money. Those ci 
oratorios, being a kind of dramas taken from Script 
arc, I think, exceptionable, as they tend to degrade tl 
awful subjects, and to turn into diversion what is o 
proper for devotion. 

Promiscuous dancing, at public balls, is a diversioi 
way proper for young people, as it gives an opportu 
for the artful and designing of either sex to lay snaret 
one another, which sometimes prove fatal. At the s 
time, country-dancing in private, where the whole c 
panj are known to one another, where the parents or o 
judicious persons preside, where decency is kept up, 
moderation used, must, I think, be owned to be butl 
agreeable amusement, and a wholesome exercise. 

Hunting, the favourite diversion of the country-eei 
is, without doubt, the very best that can be used for 
preservation of heahh, exclusive of the danger of brc 
Dones. But, as a gentleman ought in all reason to be 
sessed of other endowments and accomplishments, 
sides that of a healthy constitution, one would think, a 
other employments should have place; such as read 
overlooking their business, improving their estates ; s 

* Among varlouf otheri, the ImmoHal honoura of oorpresent mo 
cellent Sovereif n, George III. may thit page hand down to xin*{^ 
that he hai let nit royal authority and example in full opposition t 
vIceH hero remarked on, vis. Ma«r|ueradin£, Gaming, and crimlRa] 
lantiy. And to the indelible diierace of the present age, be it rf i 
berod, that in consequence of the dlKontent of a set of disappointed | 
deeg, the merit of so amiable a prince has not been esteemed as, froi 
^nowo geaeroniiy of the p<)op\e of BHu\xi, vi\^\i\.\x^Ni6V)««tLcivtei 
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ng tbeir ftiends, and comitiy, and preparing themselves 
or another world ; for surely that cannot be said to be the 
existence of a thinking, social, immortal creature, which 
s divided between hunting, drinking, and sleeping. 

The distress many people seem to be in for somewhat 
pass the time, might have been prevented by their 
tadying in the earlier part of life to acquire a little taste 
or reading and contemplation. Whoever can find an 
igreeable companion in a book, a tree, or a flower, can 
lever be at a loss how to pass his leisure hours, though he 
ihoold not be in the way of the card-table, the tavern, or 
he play. And it is well worth while to acquire a little 
aste for mental amusements in one's early years,(the only 
ime of life in which it is to be acquired,) for when all is 
laid, it is but a miserable case for a man to hzve in him- 
jelf no entertainment for himself; but to be obliged to be 
leholden to others for all his pleasures in life. 

Our situation in the present state is such, that every 
long makes a part of our discipline ; and we are in danger^ 
rithout proper care and attention, of deviating into error 
a so seemingly trivial a particular as that of dress. Too 
nuch time, or too great expense betowed on dress, that 
B, more than might do the business decently, becomes 
riminal. For that is wasting, upon an affair of very little 
consequence, what is of great value, and might he much 
»etter applied. Levity, or wantonness, appearing in dress, 
) also unjustifiable, as tending to produce bad effects on 
orselves and others. 

To conclude, the propor conduct of the passions and 
ppetites consists briefly, in following nature m the indul- 
race of them ; in takmg care, above all things, not to 
iffer them to get such a hold of the mind as to enslave it^ 
tat is, 4o engage so much of its attention as may disqual- 
Y it for worthier pursuits, make it unhappy, by continu- 
ly hankering after the gratification of one low desire or 
her, and lead it to place its whole satisfaction in such 
■atifications. The due conduct of the passions and ap- 
atites supposes reason to bear rule in the mind, and the 
ferior powers to be in subjection. Whoever keeps his 
ind constantly in such a condition, is at all times in a 
xpsLCitjrfor acting a part suitable to l\ie I>\gCL\\.^ olt !&»?' 



man Nature, and prrfonning his duty to his i^llow-crta- 
tures, and to bis Creator. 



0/ oiii- Obligatimia viiiU fteiptel lo oi'r FcUm-Crtaium. 
7he foundation upon wbich the whole of our dot; ta 
our fellow-creatures must rest, is benovolence. And the 
measure of our love to the rest of mankind, is, its being 
equal to that which we have for ourselves. The ream 
why it is made our duty to love our neighbours as ou^ 
selves, is, that being proper, there should be such an ^ 
der of being, as man, created, it was impossible for DiviiB 
Wisdom to propose the production of such a specitt, 
cvithout intending them tobe united together as a socie^l 
and that mutual love and agreement are essentially neee^ 
aary to the very idea of a society. As it is impossible M 
conceive a material system, in which repulsion should au- 
versalty prevail, and attraction have no place, but ererj 
particle of matter should repel every other, so it is cOth 
eeivable that a society should subsist in which every imfi* 
vidual should hate every other. 

Our self-love is very wisely made the mea-sure of 
love to our fellow-creatures, because every individual ottght 
to consider himself as only one among many, and no vnj 
of greater consequence than his neighbour, before llie 
universal Governor, than as be may be more virtuoustbl 
he. And as human penetration does not reach so far to 
judge of internal characters, \\e cannot upon any ratjoml 
pretencepronounceoursclvcs preferable to others,nori»l 
sequently ought to love our fellow-creatures at all less ifal 
ourselves. It is true, that the order ofbuman affairs issucll^ 
as to direct every man to apply himself to the conducting 
of his own concerns, and consulting his own interest ; bi 
cause every man knows best, ancf is therefore the fitte 
to undertake the management of his own concerns, ten 
poral and spiritual. By which means every man's concert 
are likely to be managed to the best purpose. But it do« 
not follow from thence, that any man ought in his aw 
mind to prefer himself lo another, or to love himself mon 
thaa bis neighbour. 
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Whoever loves bis neighbour as himself, will show his 
affection by consulting his interest in all things whi«h may 
concern either his body, his soul, his fortune, or reputa- 
tion : for every man, who rationally loves himself, will study 
his own interest with respect to these four great concerns. 

To consult our neighbour's interest, is, to do him no 
injury : to prevent, as much as in us lies, any other per- 
son from injuring him ; to do him justice in every respect, 
and, beyond justice, to show him all the kindness in our 
power. 

To be negatively good, if we proceed n(^ farther, is de- 
serving no more praise than a stock or a stone. And those 
selfish and narrow-hearted people, whose whole praise is, 
that they do no harm, are not to be reckoned upon as 
members of society, but are mere ciphers in the creation. 
Such^^rdid dispositions as will admit no thought of anj 
thing but self, can never be fit for any place in that moftf 
extensive future society, which will be composed wholly of 
beines ennobled and perfected by virtue and universal be- 
nevolence : for in that higher state, every individual will 
be connected with the whole, and the whole with every 
individual ; so that there will be no detached or separate 
beings. This shows the necessitv of our being habituate*^ 
to consider ourselves as parts of the whole, and of enlarg 
ing oor minds by an extensive benevolence. This also 
shows the strange absurdity of making retirement from 
society, in the active time of life, a part of religion ; as 
by that unnatural and monstrous practice, one thii^ part of 
our duty is wholly cut off, and the human miml, which 
ought by all possible methods to be drawn and engaged 
to society, is detached and separated from it, and haoi- 
tuated to think with horror of the very state for which it 
was formed. 

Affection to our neighbour will prevent our injuring 
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part of our neighboi 
sequence ; intending to proceed afterwards to those which 
touch more nearly. Now the foundation of property h in 
reason or rectitude ; that is to say. That la person may i» 
such a manner come to be possessed of a ^tlion q£ tl|C 
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good tilings of life, thai h« may iiave an excluuive rigl I 
to it against all innnkitid; sollialfurany other to de{mi 
bim ol such possession, against his consent, would bo is 
quitous, As the infinite Author of all things has an lU 
queslianable tille to all creatures and things in the un 
verse, it is evident that he may, in the course of hia pt< 
Tidence, give lo any man the possession of any orii 
good things of life ; and what he gives cannot without il 

Justice be, by any piivate person, forcibly or clandestiu 
y taken away. At the same time, llie general vonKi 
of society, or the law of a country in whiL-h a person livei 
may, for wise, and generally beneficial, purposes, resiii 
property otherwise rightful, not tenable, and may make t 
things common, except where the Divine law has abai 
lutely prohibited alienation, as in matrimony. In a cool 
try where exclusive property is established and supparlc 
by law or mutual agreement, a right to valuable pmte 
siuns may come first by birth. It is plainly a^reeatrlc 1 
reason, that a parent provide for his own offspring, prefen 
bly lo strangers. The natural afieclion of even tlie itifed( 
creatures for their young, leads to this. By the same rail 
^ all successions among persons related by marriage < 
blood, are equitably and legally established; and it bl 
1 ioinea injustice lo deprive any one of property so acqiu 
^ . id. The fruits of a person's ingenuity, or labour, are ■)■ 
lawful property. Purchase is the giving what one bad 
Tight to, for something which belooged to another, n 
therefore purchase gives a iust righL Free gift. rroniDl 
who lias power to give, inoKcs a just title. In Ihuigft wtifa 
bavfl been claimed by no one, lliu first possession giVM 
litle, as in the case of uninhabited cumilrics. To 8«D 
K country by force of aims, lo the prejudice of the orig 
nal inhuliitanls, is a flagi-ant hijustice. For as ibe & 
•ntrance into an uninhabited country, being by tho (1 
rcctipD of Providence, gives the finit discoverers > lil! 
to il'.St is evident, that no person can, without viofatn 
the laws of justice, disturb the fh^t possessors in tils 

Eroperty, or prelind to a 3<-tllernent m that countrr. In 
y agrt-einent with the first possessors. 
I do Hot think it necessary lo my purpose to determiai 
wiih l)ie ulsiost e^a<:lw!9s, the boundaries of proper — 
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ir f>r6ne person may lawfully encroach upon wotlier'f) 
■^t Whoever sincerely loves liis neidibour with the 
>e measure ofafTection as himself, will be as tender of 
property as he Moultl wish others to be of his own ; 
1 whoever resolves to regulate his conduct according 
reclitade, will be more delicately fearful of breaking 
Bpon another's right, than of losing part of his own ; 
A with the utmost reason; for in violating his neigh- 
ir's ri^hl, he becomes guilty before God ; whereas in 
"Bg his own, the worst consequence is, his being de- 
id of what is of no great value in itself, and which he 
SOOQ leave behind him. 
Whatever practices tend tu the violation of any person's 
" property, they are all contrary to the affecttou we 
^t to entertain for our neighbour, and to strict recti- 
e. Whether such practices are openly violent, or 
re imlirett and concealed, the consequeiices being the 
16, ihe rice is the same ; unless where increased or 
linbJied by circumstances of greater or less aggrava- 
L Thus, receiving orconcealing the property of mi- 
ler, whether stolen, robbed, or found, if the proprietor 
'laowo, or assisting or countenancing another m such 
lices, is the same injury to our neighbour as direct 



most extensive and ruinous riolation of property, 

which is comniitted by those scourges and curses 

lower world, tjTants, When one of those furies, 

dh^race andhorror of the human species, breaks loose 

in mankind, a whole kingdom is robbed, a quarter of 

world Is plundered : and in that day, when all diSe- 

Desof rank will be at an end, dreadful in that day will 

the charge against those who, being by Divine Provj- 

e r&ised for the general happiness of mankind, hare 

their power only to spread eslensive misery and dis- 

smong God's creatures. 

hoever is by the Divine Providence raised to a station 

power and influence, and takes the advantage of his 

to oppress his inforioi^, shows himself not only 

, hut cowardly; fur true greatness of mind scora'; 

unfair advantage : and if iL be unjust to ^prouriatti 

' * " what pdonga to anefeer, hoycvci afate ti« 



may be lo bear the loss, niui^h more cruel and 
for the rich to avail then)8el?es of their power to llie d»* 
treitsing of their poor tenants or dependants. What wHI 
add but a small matter to the already overgroivn wealth 
anilBuperlluousstateortlie powerful landlord, wrangffOltf 
the poor industrious farmer, reduces liiin, and his nume- 
rous family, to tbe extremity of distress : and that heart 
must have little feeling that would not spare a super* 
tluous disli, or a needless bottle, rather than a fatnilj' ol 
half a dozen fellow-creatures should want bread. 

I know of no oppression in this happy eonntry, of nidi 
jjreat and extensive bad consequences as that occasioned 
by the abuse of law : the grievance of which is so RMub 
more calamitous, as the very intention of tbe law is the r^ 
dress of grievances. It is notorious, (hat it is in the povei 
of any rascally pettifogger to keep a whole town in Ait^ 
and to ruin as many as he pleases of the poor and iodifr 
trious part of the inhabitants, who are, without doubt, ci^ 
Lectively ^u<^i>l^'^d, the most valuable part of the people; 
Hiid the judge upon the bench must sit and see i * 
wicked practices, without having it in bis power to dm 
any retiiif lo an unhappy subject, who is stripped, antTllil 
family beggared, to satisfy a voracious blood-sucker : i"*^ 
all under pretence of equity. One single regulation woi 
at once put a stop lo this whole complaint, viz. a law, 
which in all cases of prosecution about private concei 
if one of the parties choose to submit the cause to aiU* 
Iration, the other should be obliged to stand ibc award 
The most Judicious and prudent set of men in the naiion^ 
I mean the merchants, find this the most amicable, « 
table, and fnigal manner o! deciding disputes about ___. 
perty, and generally use it. And it were to be wished thai 
It were universal ; which it is to he hoped the abor *" 
ble iniquity of the law will at last bring about. 

The ancient maxim, timt the rigour of the law la 
height of injustice, is undoubtedly true : and whoev^.. ^ 
ready to take all advantages of his neighbour, which tbs 
)ftw, strained to its utmost strictness, will give him, sh&w4 
himself (so far from loving bis neighbour as himself) to 
be of a disposition to plunder his neighbour for his ow(i 
adraala^c in the nlinost iniquitous manner, if he couli' 
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the same time keep himself safe ; and that it is not 
re of justice and of his neighbour, but fear of pun- 
nt, that restrains him from the most notorious vio- 
of property by theft or robbery. 
ly borrowing money, or buying eoods upon credit, 
Qg one's self to be in no condition to pay, while 
rson he deals with believes him fit to be trusted, if 
h means as these one may as much injure his neigh- 
estate, as by open violence or theft, it is evident 
I such proceedings are highly unjust. Every mai^ 
right to know the truth in all cases which concern 
[f : and whoever conceals from his neighbour a truth, 
^ if he had known, he would have acted another 
lan he did, is the cause of all the loss he may suf- 

such transaction: yet nothing is more common 
or traders to borrow large sums a very few days 

their becoming insolvent. In which, besides the 
ce, the abuse of friendship and confidence greatly 
^tes the iniquity. 

lamentable to observe how little regard is too gene- 
aid to such promises as people think themselves 
gaily liable to be compelled to the performance 
reaking promises is violatmg sacred truth : and 
>Iding fmm a person what one has absolutely pro- 
him, supposing it still in his power to perform his 
ie, is depriving him of what he has a right to claim ; 
is in efiect a violation of property. Especially in 
se of a dependance upon a promise given, by which 
pectant is disappointed, and greatly injured. This 
ct injustice, falsehood, and cruelty. Nor does the 
cration of an unexpected expense, which the fulfill- 
the promise may occasion, bring any excuse for 
ng. it. All that was to have been considered before* 
and accounted upon, before you gave ^our promise. 
i same time a generous man will quit his right to 
has been promised him, when he finds that the 
ser cannot, without considerable detriment, fulfil his 
ement. 

withhold a just debt, though the creditor should not 
it in his power to recover it by law, is equally un* 
s in. the case Qf its being recoverable. The intentioa 
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of ihc lawofbanliruptcy U to give unrortiinatc deblorst 
o[)pui1unity of doing justice lo their creditors. Thcrafort 
he wiu) takes tbe advantage of his being cleared hy fhf 
statute of bankruptcy, and refuses lo make curaplete Wf* 
ment of his wbolc debts, when it comes afterwards to bt 
in his power, is guilty of the sanic bojI of injustice at tbt 
tliief. And to take advantage of sanctuaries, or pririleg* 
cd places; or of the laws in favour of members ofeMier 
houses of parliament, to screen one's self, or others ; orby 
any other means to evade, or n.'tsist others in evading, llie 
payincut of just debts, where it is tn tbe debtor's powar 
lo make nayment, is the very same species of iirirjuityU 
theft, with the aggravation of (lie abuse of law, and tbs 
baseness of takine an advantage of the weaker. 

Nor is the absolute refusal of a just debt, only injoatieej 
but even the delay of payment beyond a reasonable tiarn, 
if at all in one's power to make payment, is tojurious vM 
iniquitous. And all the prejudice suffered by tbe credlliir, 
by loss of interest of money, or by inconveniences in bit 
«ff&irs, through want of what he has a just title to, is jiodj 
lo he laid to the charge erf the debtor. 

All breach of trust, whether through careless negloetflr 
Toluntary embezzk-ing of what is committed to one's cm 
in the capacity of an executor of the «ill of the dead, o( 
an assignee, steward, factor, deput} ; all jirocuediBp 
this kind, whicbare dilTereut from the conduct one wtii 
pursue in the management of his onti concerns, or migtit 
ID reamn expect another to do for him, arc deviations fi — 
rectitude, and the great rule of loving orir neighbour v 
the same measure of aflection as ourselves. 

In cummei-ce and traffic, all tdvanlagcs taken hyA 
eta, against one another, beyond what the one, if he » 
io the other's place, would think ju:Jt and reasunahlff, __ 
iniquitous. Of this kind are all deceits in goods, as pttttinc 
ibem off for somewhat better than I hey are, whether thai 
be done by concealing their real faults, or by giving tlicnl 
Counterfeit advantages. Over-rating of commodities ; tint 
is, selling them at such a price as will yield an exorbttHt 
profit to the seller, to the prejudice of the buyer, wbi<^k 
fibowsina verybad light all monopolies, especially of such 
^rlicks iat'cotaaierce as arc afcestsry in trade, or ' "' 



I advaDtngce takeo by trhder^ possessed of Urge capi- 
T, to tlic hurt of persons in narrower circiunBlancL-x. All 
ruHagcs taken by tlie knowing, agninat tbe ignorant, 
nntages taken by tlip bnyer against the seller, wlielber 
ids ignorance or nercssity. And those most ilatraot in- 
litics of false weiglils, measures, or coins; witn what- 
trelEC in xeiicrul, tntiy be tbe means of trajisferring to 
B nerson the property of AnotJittrin any majiner, which 
wo is the gainer would think an injustice and hard- 
p» if he wen; in the case of the lostr; all such arta ' 
mmercG are iniquitous and uDJuglifiablc. 
Reider, if thou art wise, thou wilt stop here, and 

thy hraj't, and thy life. If ihouhn^l ever desired, _ 
^cd, the prejudice of Ihy neighbour in his propertj^i 
icther by means of power or ciaft, as thou Invest iby 
il, do not delay one day to repent, and reform thy fault, 
llO make ainple re&titulion to tht: injured pei-son, to 
heirs, or if these cannot be found, to the poor, Tf thou 
est down to llie grave loaded with the spoils of injus- 
t, they will sink tliy soul to the bottomless pit : for tlu^ 
dge of the world is of infinite puiily and justice : and 

fallow no mercy to the imponilentoflender against 
ingcable and eternal reclUudc. ' 
Ucn being drawn to make e tic roach nicnts upon the 
rtjr of others, tlii-ougb avance ; it is evidently tJie 
arery man to look into his own heart ; and fint 
tether the love of riches takes up loo much rooit] ti 
id if be finds, what 1 doubt most men will lind, that 
res riches bettei' than he does his neighbour, that be 
9ft KTcater desire to gain wealth than to be of service to 
I fellow-creatures, it is his undoubted duty to comiuer 
I Hordid passion, and strengthen tlie generous on«. To 

^^ purpose it will be his wisdom to set himself in eu- 
tt to deep considei-ation on the evil of avarice, and the 
cellcnce of justice ; to earnest prayer to heaven fur 
listance in the conquest of this vicious disposition ; and 
avoid extravagance and profusion, which are often the 
Bse of tlie most rapacioutt and insatiable avarice. 
Kvery man has a right to be thought and spoken of ae- 
rdiag to his reul character : consequently, whoever, hy 
diiect or indirect, ia the occa^oa oi Jus 
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oeiglibour'4 being wontc thought or spoken of thati \t$ 
(le»erv«:ft, is guilty of injuring hin neighbour ; and all \ttk' 
jurioij^ treatment of a fdiovr-ereatuie is contrary to rti ' 
titudc, and ineon)i»i^tent with the love wc ought to h%n 
for our neighbour, which ought to be equal to that wil 
which one loves hirn»eif. 

The inofst atrocious injury against our neighbour's 
putation in false witness (>efore a judge. The laws of «y| 
reral nations have condemned the guilty of this crime ^ 
suffer the same punishment to which tb<^ law exposed 
person sworn against. But f know no pimijfhment totl 
severe for a crime of so black a nature, and which draivi' 
along with it such horrid consequences. To take the ete^ 
nal Uod of truth to witness to a known fals«;hood; to de- 
feat the very intention of an oath, which is often the onlf 
Eossible means for the discovery of truth ; to render tl 
uman testimony suspicious; to stop the course of justicei 
and open a door to all manner of iniquity and violence; 19 
blast the character of an innocent person in the most pub- 
lic manner, and in the manner the most effectual for mio- 
ing it, as being the most likely to gain belief to his nrejn* 
dice ; to violate his property, periiafMi to reduce hinisdf 
and his family to beg(^ary ; or to be the cause of passing 
upon him a sentence of death for what he never was cik 
pable of committing ; to take a false oath against a pe^ 
son before a court, is to be guilty of such bla<;k and com- 
plicated crimes as these : and for this our law inflicts a 
punishment, which a little money given the constable, 
makes almost no punishment ! 

To spread a false report against any person, is contraiy 
to the love we ought to have for our neighbour, and' to 
justice, whether it be known to be such, or invented for 
the puq)ose by the publisher, or whether it be a mere 
surmise or suspicion. To invent a lie, or propagate a 
known falsehood, to the prejudice fif any person's cba* 
racter, is taking vp the office of Satan nimself, wiio is 
styled, in Scripture, the Accuser. Dut that even insinua- 
tions, and whispers, or nods and shrugs, by which an in- 
nocent cimracter may be blasted or ruined, are wicked 
and cruel, every man's conscience will tell him, if be will 
put it to fairoself, bow ho sbould like to be so uaed, otn- 



Ct upon llie uneasiness it gave him, if ever he suBercd 
4be same manner. 

If, by sneering and ridicule upon an innocent infirmity, 
■eraon may be laughed out of the respect and esteem 
dch every worthy character deserves, it U evident tliat 
ch wantonly mischievous mirth is highly unjustifiable. 
The cruelty of all practices which tend to lessen the 
lUlatioQof an innocent person, appears plainly from the 
tie of reputation ; whieh is always dear to great and 
Mhy minds ; and the loss of which is in some cases pe- 
Bsrly fatal. The characters of a clergyman, a governor 
youth, a trader, ora virgin, are more delicate than those 
Other persons ; and whoever is capable of wantonly 
aeking such characters, must be wholly void of senli- 
Hit for his fellow-creatures. 

a peculiarity in the vice we are now treating of, 
ach renders this more atrocious than that of invading 
r neighbour's property. It is, that often the injured per- 
i is robbed of what is to him of inestimable worth, 
jtfae cruel spoiler not enriched by tile rapine: for the 
Tuner commonly reaps neither profit, honour, nor plea- 
re, unless the indulgence of malice can be called a plea- 
se i which, if it is, Satan must be a very happy being. 
Tae defamer is as much more infamous than the open 
ler, as the dark assassin is more to be dreaded than the 
r (^llenger ; and the defamer and assassin resemble 
t another, in that the wounds which both give, prove 
en incurable. 

Reader, if ihou makest it thy practice to divert thyself 
h mischief, or to strive to build thyself an ill-founded 
lutation upon the ruins of thy neighbour's, or thinkest, 
undermining him, to get thyself into the advantages 
now enjoys ; remember I have told thee there will be 
triumph herealter, when thou coinesl to be judged for 
r idle words. The ill-gotten advan^ges thou niayest 
tp from thy base treacliery to thy brother, if thou 
luldest be successful, which is seldom llie case, wilt 
Dg a. curse along with them, a canker-worm that will 
slroy both them and tlicc. And take notice, no mali- 
►us, envious, or cruel disposition will find any adniit- 
' ! seats of fitture bliss. If thottt,Um^c«L tabft 
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hereafter a eompanion of aoeels and spirits of good mm, 
resolve in tjine to fofm thy muid to universal beiievuletice. 
Leam to consider even the abandoned offender as still a 
bunian creature, the production of the same goodnea 
which made thyself; as not yet out of the reach of tliv 
pivine Grace, and therefore not to be given up as abso- 
lutely irrecoverable, and if recoverable, again a fit object 
for thy lo»e ; for lliy Maker's love. Do not tbercKin 
dare in tliy mind to hate or despise, nor in thy coaveisft' 
tion to reflect, but with pity and bumanity, upon eTenllii 
real vires of thy fellow-creature, much less to blacken kit 
unspotted reputation. The day will come, when tliOtt 
abalt stand before the same judgment-seat with him. He 
is not thy creature, but God's. Leave him to God. h a 
fellow-creature guilty of a fault? So arl ibou. It is i» 
part of thy duty to inquire into bis faults, or to lay tbcra 
open to others unless to prevent the mischief lfa« 
kitoweat he is preparing to do another, irthouarlnolnncr 
of a superior good to he gained by discovering tby neidt- 
bour's faults, why shouldst tbou take upon thee the cm* 
raetcr of an informer ? If ihy neighbour is really guiltJPi^ 
why shouldst thou he ambitious of the office of an ClC' 
CuUouer, or delight in lasbing offenders ? If tbou liSOl 
been so wicked as basely to stab the reputation of (bf 
kuiocent fellow-erealure, I cJiarge tliec, as tbou Iwveat 
thy soul, that tbou endeavour to heal up the wound tlint 
bast ma<le. Take care, that every sutgle person, be Ul» 
number ever so great, whose ear thou hast abused, beat> 
right with respect to the character of tbe innocent. If 
those, whose minds thou hast poisoned, have commini* 
cated the venom to others, he sure to trace the cricked He, 
the spawn of thy own foul tongue, tlirougb all its donb- 
liogs, and destroy it, that it may spread its deadly indil* 
ente no farther. Take sbame to thyself, and do ju»tic« to 
inoocence. Thoij badsi better suffer shame now, ihas 
hereafter before God, angels, and men. 

It is plainly conii-ar}' to the benevolent alTcction wt 
ou^bt to have for our fellow-creature, lo put liim to tOf 
paui or distress of body, as by healing, woundine. vr 
maiming, unless in self-defence, when mijustly attached | 
in iair/uT Hiu- ; or in case of bis brnving dcaerved c< 
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tion, and if we are authorised by a just law to in- 
r cause it to be inflicted upon him. 
be contrary to the affection we ought to hare for 
ighhour, to put him to bodily pain needlessly, oi* 
y, it is much more so to deprive him of life, un- 
has forfeited it according to law. 
i injury is so much the more atrocious, as it is 
*able. And it seems to me very much to be doubt- 
lether human authority ought in reason to be ex- 
I to the pardon of the murder of the innocents 
ure is express, " that he who sheds man's blood, 
n shall his blood be shed." 

^re seems to be in this crime somewhat peculiariy 
ve to Heaven, in that the Divine Providence does 
^n, by most striking and wonderful interpositions, 
the authors of it to light in a manner different from 
lappens in other cases. For, of the numbers who 
leir lives by violence, it is remarkable, that there 
r instances of the murderer's escaping. That in so 
and wicked a t;ity as London^ for example, there 
not every year be many people mibsing, being made 
Mrith secretly, and the authors of their death never 
is very remarkable. We find that oAen the saga- 
dogs, and other animals, and even inanimate thines, 
een the occasion of bringing this foul crime to light. 
le most common means of the discovery of bloody 
has been conscience, which acting the part of a 
;r, has forced the tongue, through extremity of an- 
to disclose the secret which no other but itself 
bring to light. 

eing by pride and passion, that men are incited to 
loose upon one another in acts of violence, it is plain 
le best method of preventing our falling into them 
subduing those fatal passions which transport us 
d the power and use of reason. And if nothing 
more to enflame ever}' passion, than the use of strong 
3, how cautious ought we to be of indulging the 
ming draught, which may drive us upon extra^-a- 
i we could not in our cooler hours believe oursr Ires 
le of? Cruelty, even to the brute creation, is aUo- 
* unjustifiable, muA more to^ our feUftNr-ct^%V\)K^« 
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Nor ran briy thinking pcrnon lifrlurv^ it pomiAf:^ tbait t 
mind di^^inMrd U) lisii Ijaritv, or intienKihle oftliif iniML-riu 
of our fffliow-beiji^s, ran ne at all fit for a future Ktate, in 
which ^oo(in#f>f'4 h to prevail. 

A wi«-«; man will dread the beginning of quarrels : for 
no one kunw^ where a ijuarrel, onee he^uii, may end. 
None of iH knows how much of the evil spirit ii; either ia 
biin^':!!* or in !«!«$ adveihary. And he wlio {ie;;^jnii, i« io 
e«jfi :ci^!K'e iiji-Aerahle for all the f!onMf#|uenceK. Nor 
u;i li.f'ic i:\t'v a falling out without folly, at le&st on one 
'ide, if not on hotii. Were one f»ure the w«fn$t that wai 
to ijHppen would he the ruffling otUU own or hiii neigb* 
lioiir% temper, or the discom|Hi!$ing of their spirits, cveo 
tliHt f'afinot hi; without ^uilt ; and is an empire of conee- 
rjuence enou^rh to make any tfiinkin^ man offend Uud, 
and endanger his or hi^ neiehhourN mulf Tremble, 
reader, at the thought of hein^ fiuddeni v «nalched awaf, 
^a-i nothing; is more common than budden diratb,) tod 
^.i'Ui into the world of spirits, hot from a ajuiersi iritb t 
u II' J w -en: at 'ire, and f«:lIoww:tiri>:tfan. 

Hurting o:ir rieij^hhour'h health by t^mptin;; him to be 
'pj'n.y <>f intemperance, in ajt> really contiary to that iAec^ 
tion vw: ffu^bt to have for him, ab woundinj^, orpomming 
him. It i's no more an alleviation of the guilt oi tcedueiuK 
hi in ifito d'rbauchffrv, that it mav not cut him off in le« 
than Mrvf r;J ye'dr'». (v^hich i"? liken i^ more than can be 
certain!;*' aifirn.-'d.) Ulan it is lests munJer to poKfon in tbe 
Jtuiian manlier, tican with a doee of arb«rnic. But to lead 
a fellow'-<:r«:ature into a courw of debauchery ia^ as abofe j 
observed, \t(ji^fhiii% both viul and body at one«. 

To grie*e, afflict, or terfify a feiloww: feature need- 
leiibly, or uriju-tly, L« injur<n|c him a^f t#i hi^ mjuL And 
the a/'giji.>»b of the mirsd oein^ more verereiy felt than bo- 
dily pair:, the inflictin'^ the (onner H\t^fh an inn'i<:errt per- ' 
£on, is a zceater act of crueitv. It U tbeiefore bbockinj; i 
trj think bo'i« one half of mankiAd ^itfftt v,'i\h the an^uidi ; 
of the other, ilow littte thev make the e««t of t.^efr i 
reiiOw-*:f#-atufe«f their own. or cor.'tjder vihat tliey ttiiM ■ 
ffuiT'rr fett::» iSeir wicked a^^ier^iom, ff«'-:«-preseiitatfoiif, 
ar*d oj>pf*:*f!*.e w.d in'iiriou>r tre»ti/i#-// . .hi*'h luring t 
pai/s pfo[j^j{U(jU^ Uj xLfc «eR£f':iilk)' ^a the tufleter: aad 
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iTeiy one knows, that the delicacy of some minds renders 
Ihem as different from others, as the temper of the lamb 
is meeker than that of the tiger. 

But die most direct injur}' against the spiritual part of 
our fellow-creature is, leading him into vice; whether 
that be done by means of solicitation ; by artfully impos- 
ing on his judgment ; by powerful compulsion ; or by 
prevailing example. 

Some tempers are so impotently ductile, that they can 
refuse nothing to repeated solicitation. Whoever takes 
the advantage of such persons, is guilty, of the lowest 
baseness. Yet nothing is more common, than for the de- 
bauched part of our sex to show their heroism by a poor 
triumph over weak, easy, thoughtless, woman ! nothing 
ipore frequent, than to hear them boast of the ruin of 
that virtue, of which it ought to be their pride to be the 
defenders. " Poor fool! she loved me, and therefore could 
lefuse me nothings" Base coward ! Dost thou boast thy 
conquest over one, who, by thy own confession, was disa^ 
bled for resistance, disabled by her affection for thy worth- 
less self. ^ Does aiSTection deserve such a return f Is su- 
perior understanding, or rather deeper craft, to be used 
igainst thoughtless simplicity ; and its shameful success 
to be boasted of .'^. Dost thou pride thyself, that thou hast 
liad art enough to decoy the liarmless lamb to thy hand 
that thou mightest shed its blood. 

To call good evil, and evil good, is in Scripture stigma- 
tiied wi^ a curse ; and to put out the bodily eyes is not 
so great an injury as to mislead or extinguish the under- 
standing, and impose upon the judgment in matters of 
right and wrong. Whoever is guilty of this inhuman and 
dukbolical wickedness, may, in reason, expect to have the 
soul he has been the ruin of, required hereafter at his hands. 

I am very suspicious that many persons in eminent 
stations have very little notion of their being highly crimi- 
nal in the sight of God, in setting a bad example before 
the rest of mankind. No person, who thinks at all, can 
doubt, whether it is justifiable to advise, or force others 
to be guilty of vipe. But if there is a way incomparably 
more effectoal and alluring, bv which people are more 
fiowerfully drawn into^ckedness; surely that b more 
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iniscbievous and hurtful, and ought most citrefully to ba 
avoided. 

Of all tj-ranny, none is so inliuman, as ivhere men tuB 
their power over olbera to force them into wickedness 
The bloody persecutor, who uses threats and piinisbmentt, 
prisons, racks, and fires, to compel the unhappy suSisrec 
to make shipwreck of faith, and give up Iriith and a^noj 
conscience ; the corrupt minister, or candidate, whobiil> 
Ilea the unhappy dependant into the perjured vote ; ibese, 
and such like, are in the way toward being qualified for 
becoming furies and fiends in the lower regions : for wh* 
is 9U fit for tbe place of a tormentor, to stand among; livii 
qiirits, and plunge the emerging souls deeper in ticR* 
names, than lie, who, on earth, made it his mremal em- 
ployment to thrust his fellow-creatures into lliose Vttja 
nhich lead down to the chambers of destruction ? 

Reader, if ihou hast ever been the cause of a fellow* 
Creature's guilt ; if thou hast, by force or art, betrayed a 
wretched soul into vice, and acted the part of an agent of 
Satan ; 1 charge thee on thy soul, put not ofl* thy repent- 
ance for an hour. Prevent, if possible, the final ruin thy 
cursed arts tend to bring upon a human creature. So- 
deavour to open the eyes which thou hast closed ; to e^ 
lighten the understanding thou bast blinded ; and to lead 
again into the right way, the feet thou hast taught to 
wander from it. If thou wilt go to destruction, why 
sbouldest thou drag others with thee ? If thy ambition 
prompts thee to ruin thy own soul, spare that of |jiv pMf 
lie llow>c Feature, who has no concern with thy Bchemeft 
Must thy brother have a place in the infernal regions, (»- 
get ibee a place at court ? Take back the damning bribe; 
prevent the perjured vote : think how thou wilt bear tbe 
eternal bowlings of a spirit, by thy temptations sunk to 
irrecoverable perdition. 

Besides the general duty of benevolence to all who 
partake of the same common nature, which is indispenaft- 
My necessary, in the nature of things, toward the very beinu 
of society, in the present state, and for fitting us for en- 
tering into a more extensive societj- hereafter; besidet 
the general benevolence we owe to all our felluW'Crei^ 
laresi it is erideot that n« owe pKticuIar duties to pMi- 
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c«br persons, according to the relations and connexions 
we hafe with them. This propriety is founded in the na« 
tore of thingSy* and is self-evident. It is as plain that reve- 
reace to superiors, for example, is proper, as that all the 
aisles of a plain triangle are equal to two right ones. It 
is as evident that the contempt of one really superior to 
«, would be wrong, as that it would be wrong to say that 
tirice two are equal to fifty. 

The first, and most important of all relative social du- 
ties, is that which we owe to our country. That we ought 
to study the interest of our country, is plain, from consi* 
deriog that the love of our families, and even self-lovci 
cannot be pursued, or established, on any rational footing 
bat What inll extend to that of our country, (for it b im- 
possible for all families and individuals to be happy in a 
rained country,) and firom considering, that if no person 
loved his country, but every individual was indifferent about 
ib interest, no country could subsist; but the world must 
^picUy come to an end. 

The virtue of patriotism is most indispensable in per- 
SODS in high stations, whose rank givc^ them an opportu- 
nity of being of important service to the public interest 
Hiese 0i^ht to consider themselves as general protectors 
Hid fathers, to whose care the rest of mankind are, by Di- 
vine Pmvidence, committed ; and ought to tremble at the 
tbooght of betraying so awfiil a trust : and the interest of 
I country consists briefly in its being properiy secured 
•gamst oiemies ; in its being governed by good laws, duly 
executed ; in its being secured in its liberties, civil and 
religions, tbe boundaries of which last cannot be too am? 
pie, though the former may easily be extended to licen- 
tiousoess, as is at pres«[it most flagrantly tbe case in Eng* 
Inuf ; in its being kept under such a police, and such 
regulations, as may tend to promote health, virtue, public 
and private, and r^ religion ; in a due enconragement of 
commerce, agriculture, manufactures, learning, and arts» 
Whatever a nation can be the better for the encouragement 
o^ or the worse if discouraged, is the province of gover- 
nors to be perfect masters of, and to see effectual means 
used for carrying into execution every salutary scheme. 
Illth reject to the health of a people, for exam\^^thfi 

* ^lee tike fet SectioQ of this tbndiMc^. 
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duly flf tovernors !a not only to lakv nil possible ca ,. 
nrcveirt llie importatiiiii of iiifrrlions fVoin foreign parti, 
tiul tli&t llic people have it not in llieir power, by tb« tiM 
of unwholesome pitivisions ofany kind, to hurt tueir con* 
fctitutioHK, to tlic (.'iifei^bling nnd fnervalinj; nf tli« race,u 
is most ulroriiiiiily and extensively the caae at prestnt lA 
Engtnndf by tneann of Ion lovv priiit^d spirituous liqufln. 
AgMn, it in iiiiiiueslioiiubly the duty of governors to He 
lo it, that there be no encournf^eincnt given to idleneH, M 
dcbaucber}' ; but lliut ou the- mnlrai-}', all vices hurtful lit 
Koeiety be liable to every kind of dtscouragemenL Thll 
there be something found for every creature lo do viUjt 
bKs any meatiurc of licidth or strength, that all r^xeus* for 
idleneHN may be removed, uud the erime of doing notninj 
be severely pumshnhle. Tbut Irwilneus and prostitution 
be at least cfriven from appearing in publie without nhaine 
or restraint, to the corrupting of the youth of a natitia. 
That marriage, the rnain support of stales, be in the mail 
eRrctual manner encouraged, and celibacy, after mattilt 
age, (one; of thw iir^l oflt'nirh against our vunnlry,) subject 
ou to every inconvenience and burden. That alt poi^ 
bit: encouragement be given lo every person who trnricb- 
ea or adorns his country by any valuable diseovciy, or 
noble production, in arts, or sciences, and particularly U> 
Iboac wliopc literary labours tend lo the auvanccmcnt of 
public and private virtue, and religion. Whatever tendi 
lo the increase of luxury and extravagance ought to he 
laid under severe rcsli'ainla, and heavy taxes ; as in K<rtMH 
ral, all taxes ought to fall on the luxury and superfluity 4f 
life, while industry and frugality escape free. 

To underalaiid lliuruugliTy all Ibeae particulars, and til 
i-ndcavoiir to ])romotc and improve llicm, is ihe proper 
I'alling of persons of rank anil weight in a nation. And 
whoever makes no other advantage of a high station, tU&n 
to plunder his country logrutify his avarice, to raise liim- 
aell and his creatures to allluenef-, or lo indulge senso^tT, 
is imworlhy of the honourable nnk he holds ; is a treacB- 
erous betrayer of liis siicred Inisl ; and instead of bonnUT, 
deserve* the contempt of all men of virtue and public 
apiril. For the true disnlty of high life consi-^ts in n (U- 
perior r/cvatiofi of niind •, nwrt: extensive tniprovctnent^ 



I knOvIedge ; a greater cuntempt of wlialcver ia 

yj • iiiwit; enlarged beuevolcnce to mankind; 

icocrupted mtegnly ; and a more sublime waj- of tbidt 
f, epeakins;, and acting, than 15 to be seen in other men. 
boever is not in these respects superior to the rest of 
itnkinili may be richer, but can nitb no propriety of 
«vcb be said lo be greater than others, tor it is not 
dress, the station, or the fortune, but the mind, that is 
man. Therefore a little mind makes a mean man ; a 
at mind a great man. 
Tbou]i;h it is chiefly by the great, that ihe interests of a 
ition iii (u be consulted and supported, it is certain, that 
ay person has ii in bis power to serve his countr}' less 
' aofc. Whoever plants a tree, incloses a field, builds 
bi>use, is Ihe cause of a child's being brought into Ihe 
ffiA, and educated fur becoming a raiuable member of 
ueljr; whoever, in short, tills a useful place in life, serves 
I couittn' more than five hundred of those idle recluses, 
i boly drones, wilb h hich popish countries strarm. £9- 
tJalljr, men of abilities, in the most private stations, are 
p^leofservlng their country, if not by action, yet by sug- 
isting useful liitils lo ibosc whose stations give ihem an 
■ponunity of aciiou; and of improring, by their conver- 
' — and writings, the minds and manners of tlieir coun- 

Thc true love of our country ivill show itself in our pre- 
ying the public lo our own private interests, wherever 
ey come in competition. In a conscientious obedience 
iJic taws, though to our own particular di^dvantase. In 
Hvper reverence to our governors, especiullv the su- 
j even in cases where we d(> not see enough (as bow 
persons in private stations ?) to he able to explain 
ourselves, or ulliers, the wisdom of all their measures. 
It b with » lliorough eonccni, I cannot help remarking 
K, thatlbe very contrary of all this seemsto be the rule 
which the people of England conduct themselves in the 
ts«nt age. Is It not notorious, lliat the virtue of public 
■ it is become little else than a subject of ridicule ? That 
„nlily has poisoned all ranks, from the bribed voter in 
country borough, upwards, to tlie candidate for a place 
great tissembly uf the natiou; the caocuioua ex* 



pcnsGE bestowed, and horrible perjury cominilled, in 
rying elections ; with the numerous controverted eUctionc 
vfhi^i are from time to time the subject of examinaUu) 
before the house ; and the variety of regulations found 
necessary to be made for restraining bribery and corru|^ 
tion; (though the most effertual regulation, I mean, of votisg 
in all cases by ballot, which the wise states of antiquity 
found necessary, has not hecn tried ;) all this shows, toit 
flagrantly, to waat a fatal extent this ruinous and deatmc* 
tive mischief reaches. Nor is there any hope of an effeo* 
tual cure for the evil, while such a pernicious maxim in 
politics as the following is held, I had almost said, eet^ 
blislted : That it is lawiul to bribe for the good of the m- 
tion, {as they very improperly speak,) in order to be on ewn 
terms with the enemies of the nation. The jacohite, or 
tory party, (say our politicians,) will get themselves clecUli 
into parliament by bribery ; why must not tbc gentlemen 
of revolution-m-inciples endeavour to defeat them by tli« 
same means f To expose this fatal doctrine, which is some- 
times defended hy very well-meaning men, let it be conf 
stdered, first, that jacobitism, or toryism, in the soudi- 
ern part of the nation, is in fact, little more than another 
word for the party who are out, and would be in. Them 
are few men of the least sense, and knowledge of the worid^ 
on this side the Highlands of Scotland, wuo do in sabef 
earnest wish lo see a papist on the Briiiskthrone. SIbtci^i 
nivil and religious, will not go down with those who ban 
long enjoyetfthe sweets of liberty. And if jacobitism and 
toryism be little more than a bugbear ; and tlie virtue 
of a people, the only sure foundation of govcmmcot ami 
national happiness, is to be corrupted and ruined by a con* 
tention between two sets of men, either of which might 
be asUkely topursue the interestoftlie nation as the uthcri 
it is plain that both sMes are guilty ; the pretended wliig% 
who are in, and the pretended tories, who are out; it 
being enually contrai-y to virtue, and to the laws of tha 
laud, to bribe for one side, as for another. But supponng 
ibe case to he exactly as first put, and titat all, wno pre- 
tend to be disaffected were really so in their hearts ; and 
that their inclination, and their power, to subvert the cO»- 
stitution, were much greater than they ve j it is cri ' 



It 10 do kposjlire evil, that an uncertain good may come, 
directly coiiirwy botli to reasoa and religion. For the 
^ rrienils of liberly lo oppose the enemies of our caun- 
by liribt'ry and corruptioD, is directly iniquitoua and 
lious. For, to proceed in that manner is to confound 
iannutable nature of right and irrong, to throw doira 
sacred barriers, established by Dirine authority for 
[ding the airtui laws of virtue from riolation, which 
to be held in the utmost reverence, and on no account 
be bn^e through, if not only a kingdom should suffer 
BTolulioo ; but if the solar system, or whole visible uni- 
se, were to go lo wreck. For one act of perjurj-, or 
ler ;ross deviation from virtue, is more opposite to the 
viae Nature, and economy of the world, than the extinc- 
n of a thousand suns, tvilb the destruction of all their 
nets. But besides all this, what can be more absurd 
n to talk of supporting a state by nee, the very means 
ich have proved the ruin of all the stales that ever have 
ik ; and without which no state could be brought to ruin? 
16, does it become such poor short sighted creatures aa 
ore, to project schemes for oureelves, to violate the 
Rial laws of virtue, in order, forsooth, to put it in the 
iwr of nivine Providence to do what it could not wilh- 
i our assistance ? Can any politician think that promo- 
g briber)' or perjury are hkely to gain us the Divine 
Btection ? or that the kingdom can stand independent 
tbe Divine Protection ? or that it can stand without vir- 
f These are deplorable expedients. Like opiates in an 
ite distemper, tliey lull things into peace for a short 
e, while they slowly, but surely, wear out the strength 
I vitals of the constitution. O virtue ! O my coun- 

) it not also notorious, that the bulk of our laws, 
logfa the criminal negligence, or timidity, of Ibose id 
ise hands the executive power is lodged, and Ihrough 
lice nl loudness of the people, who seem to think it 
privilege of free-bom Englishmen to break their own 
E^ are, instead of a necessary restraint, become a mere 
l^ear.' Above all tilings, the law-makers are sonie- 
les law-breakers, is a shocking acctisutton to be laid 
WBJnwitBUtiong.. That the a 



eons in llieir legislative capacity nliouM concur to tb^ 
luukiitg of regulations for the suppression uf iht destrocr 
live practices of smuggUui;, gtiniuig, unduly innu'enciiu 
Gle('.tioiis,aiidltielike and in tTieir private capacity stioul!! 
bfi the promoters of tliosc ruinous vicvs; is doing what 
they ran to turn government into a farce, and reduce • 
nation to a state of anarchy. 

Is il not monstrous, tbat by means of the mailncssuxl 
insolence of parly, such a degree ofaiTogant and seditioui 
virulence is worked up in the spiiila of tlie peopi*, tbit 
the lowest of the mob thinks himself wise enoiiEti to tokl 
to task tile governors of the stale, and assumes the liberal 
OTcr his cops, to rail at the legislalore of bis country ; w 
which tneansthc best conslilutioned kingdom upon earto 
seems hastening to a state of confusion ; while the peopled 
reverence for lawful authorily, wlicreby obedience fub^ 
eisis, is destroyed, the measures of government are COr 
barrasscd; and our governors discouraged from attempts 
ing to alter or new-model any thing that may be tnun; 
sincenotbins can be done without clamoui and disturbance 
atid laws, wFicn enacted, are, through the perverseneai in 
ibepcople, of verj' Utile eUicacy. 

Tlicse arc not the eifccts of the love of our counliy; 
Nor Ihc infamous m*actice of smuggling, and tilber mean 
arts, by which the laws for raising a revenue fur dt^frayiu 
the necessary expenses ofgovenmicnt are evaded. Yrt 
it is notorious, that the avowed principles of nujubenttf 
pcrsonsintrade, is, That all is well got, that is got by cheat*' 
ingtbeking, astbcy absurdly talk, i' or del'rau Jtng the puV 
lie revenue, is in elTect defrauding the'peopic wLo uav )i, 
and making it necessary for the govrrninent to lay aduitioO' 
al taxes, and to clog and incumber trade and induslfV to 
make up the deficiencies occasioned by the depredatiou 
of a set of lawless people, the plague and ruin of fair In* 
ders. It is amanine, that rational creatures can contrivew 
eScctually to blind their reason, and stuuify their con- 
science, as to bring themselves to argue, tliat though itii 
confessedly unjustifiable and wicked in a son to disobey 
bis parent, yet there is no Imrm in disobeying that autlkK 
rity which is higher than the parental, [ moan, that of the 
hw of ibe land : that, though it is wrang to cheat or 1h^ 



e is no liirm in taking a false oatli at the custom-house, 
'■ whicb the ^uiit of perjury is incurred ; the revenue, 
' Diore properly the nation, rubbed ; and the fair trader 
ured. 

People may deceive themselves as ihey plea^ie: but 
ire 19 hardly any worse species of vice than disobedi- 
ce and insolence to supreme lawful authority. Nor nill 
f person be fit for a future state of peace, regularity, and 
rfect obedience to the universal Governor, (without 
iich there can be no happiness,) who has in this state 
bituated himself to lawless opposition and contempt of 
rcmment. 

To raise an opposition or rebellion in a country against 
B supreme authority, excepl upon most powerful causes 
d motives, is a crime of as horrid and complicated a 
id as any to which human wickedness is capable of pro- 
eding. For the consequences of a general disturbance 
k state, are the perpetration ofall kinds of iniquity. And 
here eo dreadful aconsequence is foreseen, it is evident, 
ithtng less than the prevention of a total subversion of 
^hts and privileges, civil and religious, of which the lust 
much the most important, is a suflicienl plea for disturb- 
Jthe general peace. 

This was confessedly the case at the revolution in 1686. 
Dt those men who delight in misrepresenting a gov em- 
ent, nnd making it odious and vile in the eyes of the 
lople, and do all they can to thwart and embarrass itb 
hisures, merely because themselves have no share in 
e emoluments of place and power, are the pesla of 
cicty. 

One of the greatest curses of a nation, and ofliberty in 
Jttni, is that of our unhappy divisions and parties in 
Egton and politics. As for tbe lirst, it is a subject of too 
rious and important a nature to be made a mere badgp 
faction, or a bone of contention. Tlie designofieligion 
to improve and dignify our natures, to correct our er- 
PTs in judgment, ana to regulate our lives. And whoever 
ipli'es it as a tool of state, as an artifice for aggrandizing - 
in«elf or his friends, and a cloak to conceal his seeuliif 
ews, is guilty of prostituting the most sacred thing inthe 
»rW to the vilest uses. As for poUUcal \t&T\\e^,\\\^^^ 
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torious, that those who assume to themselves tlie moflt j 
splendid titles of being on the patriot side, or country* I 
interest, and against the court, as their cant is, gene> < 
rally make a clamour for pretended liberty, and the eoo4 
of their country', only to have their mouths stopped with a 
place or a pension ; and that, on the other hand, those ^faii , 
stand up in defence of all the measures of those in power, 
without distinction, only do so with a view to get, or to 
keep some emolument. As it is inconceivable that either 
one or the other party should be constantly in the riebt, 
or invariably in the wrong, you may conclude, that who- 
ever inclines universally for or aeainst either side, with* 
out ever altering his oninion, is either a man of very meao 
abilities, or has some mdirecl scheme in view. The trim- 
mer, who gives his vote sometimes with one side, some* 
times with the other, according to the view be has of the 
consequences, is the onlv man of integrity ; and 1 can- 
not help advising my readers to look upon all parties, ami 
all u*bo make either religion or pohtics a party aiSaii^ 
in the same light, and to keep clear of all sides alike; 
making it their business to consult the real good of their 
country, and the I'eal welfare of their souls, without any 
eye to the sordid gains of conuption, or any desire to fight 
the battles of either party. 

To conclude, our duty to our country comprehends al 
the relative duties; and we are to sacrifice private iateresti , 
family, and life itself, to it, ivhen called upon : and are to I 
obey its laws in all cases, where they do not clash with the i 
only sufierior authority in the universe, I mean the Divine, i 

Next under the authority of national government is tho i 
parental. The propriety and necessity of submission to I 
parents appears from considering, that it is evidently ne- \ 
cessary that some person or persons should undertake the 
care of children in the helpless time of life ; and that 
none are so proper as the parents. In consequence of this, 
it is necessary that children, before they come to the use . 
of reason, be governed by authority, and there is ;ione so i 
natural as that of parents ; it is therefore their part to re* ! 
turn the reciprocal duties oflove, gratitude, re verence,aii4 
obedience, to those who have taken care of them, when no 
4fii^ else wouid undertake tluit qScc : and it being oocc 



I« iUn Hppomted course aiid orJpr of things, tlie law of 
I ddiy U not to be broke tiirotigh fay the cbildreg on 
>uot of a failure in the parents in dischai-ging their 
' ; nor, contrariwise, are parents to give up the care 
^eir children, though ihey »liould turn out untowardiy, 
rdience lu parents'extends tti all things that are con- 
lut viTlh the hiws of our country, and of God, both 
eh authoiitirs arc superior to that of parents. 
%e duly of parents to their children is briefly to take 
e that proper provision be made for their bodily inle- 
t, by food, clothing, and education; and more espc- 
Uy lor that of their minds, by forming them, from the 
liesl years, to virtue and religion. 
rbe duty of spiritual pa.stors to iheir people, is to da 
■er is in iheir power for the good of the souls corn- 
to their charge, by preachhig, calechisitig, coun- 
', ot writing: However improper it may be thought 
> layman to enlarge upon this relative duty, it cannot 
improper to refer to one, from whom directions on tliis 
kd will come with une<>iceptionable authority ; I mean 
apostle Pant, in his Epistles to Timothy. The duty of 
ipfe to their pastors, is to show them a great deal more 
crence and gratitude than iscommonly done in England, 
*^K duty of instructors of youth is briefly to fill the 
' ef parents in forming those consigned to their care 
le parents, to usefulness in life, and happiness here- 
■r. The duty of young pcreons to their governors and 
cbers is obedience, and diligence in endeavouring to 
PQve themselves while under their care ; and gratitude 
love to those by whose faithful diligence Uiey had 
opportunity of becoming wise and good men ; and 
duly of gratitude to parents and teachers on this ac- 
it, will be binding upon those wbo have been the ub- 
! of their care, not only for life, but to eternity, 
be duly of masters to servants, is to pay them accord- 
to engagement ; to treat them aa fellow-creatures, 
igh in an inferior station ; and to take care that they 
s opportunities of knowing their duty and means of 
[riness. That of servants to masters is faithfulness, 
ince, and obedience in all lawful cases. 

of liusbauds lo wives, is the t.eiidutes.t lo^ 




^ 



ftnd warmcflt desire of tlifir liunpIiH'UN in lifo, nrnl to ctAf> 
nity. That of wives 1o hiiabaiias, brsiik-H iecipmcal lonL 
takcM in nUedicricf! i[i all luwrul lliin^rs. This arisea fraok 
ihc oomtitliTuliON tiTtlic jmniily of creation, antl nnpcriOf 
ilignity Dflhc mult; aex, to ivliieh N&tuie baa aive.n tb^ 

Eiealer Btrcnglh of miwj rniii hody, and therefore 6tt0i 
tDcni for authority, liul an, on mie ]iand, it in not the put 
ofa good wife to onnlfst the authority orhcrhufil)and;*Q 
neithir n it of a ^und hmlnuid to Mtnnd up for the pnT^ 
[cKeof hia sex, tvlille he tthowa little of the tciulenm 
which is due to the ivoaker, Ttii» in, in I'bort, a 81 ' 
never to he toiirlit-d ; loiit altvayii inlroductiM discord, 
interrupts the niairiinonial harmony. 

I.OVC h the fulfdlinf^ of the whole duty mutually tnijl^ 
by collatmul rclatioiiH, a» broibem, niKt<:r», and tlie IfJUd 
And iueb pci'Bonit may eOtily know whether they do Uuift 
duly to one another, by conHidering Jiow jicople bdiin 
to inoBC tbcy really love. 

In friendHliip, of wliicb I hnve treated in the first boo|r« 
the duties are mutual lore, fidelity, neert^cy, and a demnn. 
pronuilingon«.'niiotber'sbupj)inesii, hothopiritualHRdUn^ 
poral. Virtue is tbe only foundikliun of fnenditbip. Tfi^ 
eiinimerec ufthe wicked Is rather to be called HeomUffl^ 
tion, or roniipiratiy Bf;^'"**^ mankind, than friendship. 

The duty of the rich to the poor, i-ifeedinj- lUchiuig^. 
elothinii ihu naked, visiting the sick, and, iu general, nip- 
piving ti)e wants of the neeewtitous. 'J'huse to whom tt| 
Divine Providence has been dixtinguiahingly bounUfuliin' 
to consider themselves ax stewards of th<- good gifts of Uta 
ven, which they arc nuttolavish away upon their ownA- 

ravagant luxts, but to distribute to their diKtreascd bt^& 
rcn. S'oronght they to think of this as an act ofgenenyrit;, 
or alinuxt of Bupcrorognlion, as many seem, by their ix^ 
tcntotiouH way of giving chanty, to do. It in not ivhat tbrt 
may do, or let alone: It i«not to be carried to what lengul 
ihey please, and no further; l1iey are expected to giVri 
all they ran pvc, and then to think they havn don* only 
what they ought ; xince to do le^n, if we will take our St^ 
riour's own word for it, is a neglect which will rxcludu Il4 
from Aiture hliis. There in imlecd grejil pruilerir.e to be 
atedj tint ftjudiciouB'choice urabjects may be made, aino 



It ill* cliarity given ma^ not prove a prejudice, instead 

«n advantage. If what is given serves to support in idle- 
I and debaucbery, it had much better be tcilhheld. 
e is also to be taken that our charity be not given for 
ion, ostenlation, or any other view but obedience to 
1, and benevolence to our fellow-creatures. In as fai' 

any other consideration has influence, in so far the real 
;el]ence of such eood worka is lessened in the sight of 
n who searches the heart. 

The duty of the poor, is gratitude to their benefactors ; 

td industry, in endeavouring as much as they can to 

Kten the burden of their own support to those who con- 
ute to it 
Propriety and rectitude require, that the learned and 
^"tc use their endeavours to instruct and advise the igno- 
tt and unthinking. And in general, that every person 
iploy his peculiar talent or advantage for the most ex- 
IE(ve usefulness. It is with this view that such remark- 
Je dlBerences are made in the gifts of mind and fortune 
lucfa different persons share. These are parts of their 

lective trials ; anil they will be judged according to the 

they have made of them. 
Our duly to benefactors is evidently love and gratitude. 
reato enemies we owe, accoi'ding to the Christian law, 

ni^ich afterwards, forgiveness and intercession with 
iavenfor them; which also we are obliged to for all our 
low-creatures. 

The rectitude or propriety of these several obligations 
ing self-evident, it would be only wasting time to take 
epains to establish it by arguments. 
The infinitely vrise Govemorof the universe has placed 
in ibis state, and engaged us in such a variety of con- 
ViQDS with, and relations to one another, on purpose to 
hituate us to a sense of duty, and love of obedience and 
gularity. The more duties we have to do in our pre- 
Ht State of discipline, the more occasion we have for 
itcbfulnesfi and diligence, and a due exertion of every 
hie power of the mind. And the more practice we 
ire of exerting our powers, ihestronger they must grow; 
d the mure we practice obedience, the more tradable 
d obedient we mast oalui-ally become •, BuiXa W 'iaj 
roL. It. 9 



dieot to the Supreme Goremor of the world, k the 
perfection of every rrcated nature. AgRin, itu* vuioort 
cotmcxJuns amung iiiuiikiml, tin'l the tliA'erent duties wti 
suiting from theiu, naturally loud to work in us a scttlcili 
and extensive benevolence for tiiir fdlow-U^ngN, and to- 
ttabiluate us to lliink and act with tendemeso, forbtw 
aiice, and afTecllon, toHard them. And it is evident thilt 
(his suhlinic and godlilce disposition cannot be too rauoh 
cultivated. We can never be in a state in whieh it will 
be for our advantage, and fur the advantage of all 
other beings with whom we may be cnnnect^-d, that we 
disposed to extensive and unbounded benevolence fori 
Another. It is obvious that a happy nociety, in wb 
hatred and ill-will should universall)- prevail, is an inc 
Ceivable and contradictory idea. Whatever may hedw 
nature of the slalea we may be hereafter designed for, "^ 
is evident we shall he the filter for them for Imvine cm" 
rated in our minds an extensive universal love of all oil 
beings. But if we suppose, what seems agreeable 
Scripture views, as well as to reason, that ihoNe whw it 
be found worthy of a future life, are to be raised to t 
tions, nut of indolence and hiactiviiy, hut of exteniw 
usefulness in the creation, such as we suppose to be filM 
at present by angels, I mean of ^usrdian« and govemfliit 
over beings of tower ranks, during their »Iate of trial anA 
discipline; if Ihif be a reasonable supposition, it is pli' 
that the sublime virtue of benevolence cannot be ci 
too far. And thiji sets forth the Divine Wisdom in 



s in a stale in which we have «uch opportunities uf bmW' 
habituated to a disposition so useful and necessary for U" 
orders of rational beings throughout all peiiods of tlwtr 
cxiftence. 

It will he the reader's wibdoni here carefully to exatnioii 
his conduct, that be may know whether he actx the put 
of a valuable and useful member of society. If he lui' 
wrought into his soul a kind, a generous, and cxtBiaiv*. 
benevolence toward all his felloiv-creatures, whether in- 
high or low stations, whether rich or poor, whether f«^ 
reigitern or countrymen, whether of his own n-ligioit «A 
any other, Iranied or unlearned, virtuous or vicious, friendF 
9r aieaiica ; if lie findb U teCQnim(»\dtt,t\iiu enough to iaH 



or VIRTUE. • BB 

regard or aiTection tliat it is a fellow-creature who wants 
kis assistance, a beine produced by the same Almighty 
kand vdiich created himself; if he earnestly wishes, and 
b at all times ready to promote the good of his fellow- 
creatures by all means in his power, by his riches, his ad- 
?ice, his interest, his labour, at any time, seasonable or 
aoaeasonable, in a way agreeable to his own particular tern- 

Gr and inclination, or in a manner that may be less suita- 
i to it ; if he finds himself ready with the open arms of 
fofgiveness to receive his enemy, the moment he appears 
disposed to repentance and reconciUation ; if he finds that 
it would be a pleasure to him to do good to those who 
hare injured aim, though his goodness should never -be 
known ; if he finds that he is in no part of his private devo- 
tions more sealous than when he prays from his heart to. 
Him who searches all hearts, that his enemy may be par« 
doned, reformed, and made as happy hereafter as himself; 
if he finds that one disappointment or abuse of his good- 
ness, or ten such discouragements, do not cool his ardour 
for the good of mankind ; that he does not immediately 
&I1 out of conceit with a public-spirited design, because of 
its difficulties or uncertamty of success, but that he can 
stand the railery of tliose narrow souls who cannot rise to 
his pitch of disinterested benevolence ; and that though he 

Sees on resolutely, and without wean ing in well-doing, he. 
oes not do it from pride or self-sufliciency, but from real 
well-meant goodness of heart and design ; if he does not - 
search for excuses, but considers himself as obliged to be 
always endeavouring to gain some kind and beneficial end, 
without regard to its being more or less directly in his way, 
or more or less promising of success, if it is the best he can 
do at the time, and if no one else will do it better, or en- 
gage in it at all ; and that after all, he considers himself as 
an unprofitable servant, as having done still only bis indis- 
pensable duty ; if the reader finds this to be the turn of his 
mind, he may conclude that he is not far from that per- 
fection of benevolence which tlic Divine rectitude and 
law require, and which is necessary to fit ever}' human 
mind for being a member of an universal society hereafter. 
If, on the other hand, he finds that he is wholly wrapt up 
JO himself that he thinks with jtto relisb ot V\w \i%?5\f\wfc'S3>. 



of any one else ; that his ulmoHt benevolence extends 
wilier than the circle of his own faniiiy, Triemls, or p*Hjt 
that all he wants is lu euricb himself and bis relational 
tlinl be caiinot look with any personal tenderness or coi 
slderelions upon a Frenchman, or Spaniard, a Jew, or 
papist, or even a cburcliman or dissenter, if be difim 
from them in profession; if, reader, ihou lindest ttiist* 
be the turn of Iby mind ; if, in a word, thou dost not bolt 
it to be ihy meat and lliy drrnk 1o do thy fellow-cresUaa 
good, if thou dojit not love thy neighbour with the hkim 
aflectioD as tliysetr, be assured thou art not at present o( 
llie disposition of mind which the Universal Governor 
would nave all his rational creatures brought to; kA 
Hiayest judec what chance (hou bast for His favour, wl 
favour IS life and happiness ; whose love to all bis e 
lures tends to draw and unite them to himself, and would 
tiave tbem all love one another, that by universal lm0 
they may be uuited into one society, under oue 
F.iord and universal Father. 



SECTION vilt. 
Ofmir Obligi^iom uriih Beipict (o ear Crtator. 

Wb come now to the third and noblest part of lb« diA 
ofrational beings, which is also their highest hononr^I 
mean, that which they owe to the Creator, Preserver.m 
Governor of themselves and the Universe : the first pai^ 
or foundation of which i»,;the belief of his existenco.- 
■ The abstract proof of the existence of Godreiiuireiol^ 
thing to be granted, but only, that something nowexMttf 
which concession forces the mind to confess the rtecLwitr 
of some First Cause, eusting naturally, necessarily, tu 
independently upon any other; Himself the cause uTtH 
things; Himself the fountain of being, and pleniludAof 
perfection. 

ThiB proof leaves no room for cavilling : but eRectO^ 
cuts ulTthe subtle disputcr from every possible evasiuniir 
I subterfuge. Itis not however so easy forthose wboturt 
been accustomed to abbtract reasoning, to see lh« condll^ 
sive force of it. For the bulk of mankind, the fitleri«_ 
mciittt Cor the being ofa God we VaVeQ^toraVa^AM'jMKldil 



B oFNUure. And what object is there-in the whole 
MSB ortntore, animate or inftnim&te, great or small, 
torcocnmoH, which does not point to the AlmighW 
thor of all things ? Not only those which strike us wiui 
mishment, sad fill our minds with their greatness ; not 
J the view of a rolling ocean, a blazing sun, orthecon- 
Pe of heaven sparkling with its innumerable starry fires j 
1 ttvtit the sight of a flower, a pile of grass, or a reptile 
"""^e dust, evcij particle of mailer around us; the ho- 
llo whivh his breath has infused our life ; the soul 
irbkb we think and know j whatever we fix our eye M" 
mgbt upon, holds forth the ever-present Deity. Id what 
t or place must we he to be insensible of Him by 
m oar very being is preserved ? Whither must we 
idnw ourselves to be out of the reach of His divine 
nnunicatious who minutely fills every point of bound- 
mftce:' Isit possibletoohliterate fromour inindstlie 
ibl oTHim in whom we live, and move, and have onr 

Too first and fundanicnta] duty of all rational beings to 

I, is, as I have said, to believe his esistence. Now, 

High there is nothing praiseworthy inbelicvine; the most 

irtant truth npon insufficient grounds ; and thougli^ 

e eonlrary, credulity is a weakness unworthy of a be- 

endowed with a capacity of examining and Gnding out 
ih : yet there may be a great wickedness id unbelief; 
' t person may, fioni obstinacy and perversencsa, reject 
portant truth, or through levity, folly, or an allachment 
f ice, may avoid the proper and natural means of convic- 
~, SO tliat the effect, wliich the rational and clear per- 

iion of hnportant truth might hare had upon his dis- 
rilion and practice, may he lost. And it is greatly to 

8Dgpf«tcd, that multitudes are guilty of this last cnme, 
lb respect to the awful doctrine of the existCDce of God. 
they be asked, whether they believe that there is a God, 
ty will lake it amiss to be suspected of the least toclina- 
n to Atheism. But it is evident, from theh-livesandcon- 
rsaiions, that if they believe the existence of God at all, 
.11 in such a nianuer as is next to no belief. They think 
( sf the matter. There may, or may not, be a Cod. fy 

' **"" J ihev kavir OT care. 
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But to believe this important doctrine in ft manner be* 
coming a rational creature, is to bear in mind a constuit 
and habitual impreBslon of an infinilel)' perre^^^lnature, lltt 
Author and Fountain of existence, ibe wise and i-igbMoiK 
Governor of the Univerae, who is every where presentt 
beholding all (he actions and intentions of his crculnre*; to 
whom all ratioital beings are accountable, and upon wkoM 
Tavour or disapprobation tlieic fate to all eternity tvlioljj 
depends. To think of the Supreme Being in any (rth«r- 
vay than tltia, is not believing His existence in a retioul 
«iid coDsistent manner. i 

And did men really ailinit the rational belief of a God ) 
did they impress their minds with a fixed and constant tf* 
tenlion to the awful thought of their being under thecM- 
tinual inspection of their judee, we should nnt hch iheni 
proceed in the manner they ou. For I ask, hotr Ibe bulk 
of mankind could behave woiiic than they do, iftlivy wen 
sure there was no God ? We sec them ready to catrfa it 
every unwan-antable graliflcation ofpassion or -.ippelitc ;•!» 
put every fraudulent or wicked scheme in eaeiutiun, fwiB 
which they are not restrained either by human laws, orkjf 
fear of losing the esteem and cunlidencG of their fellnttf 
creatures, with the advantages connected with it. WW 
eould they do more if there was no God ? Is lUero, Hit 
iDg mankind upon an average, one of lui hundred wboJi^ 
silales at any vicious thought, word, or action, from.tte 



single consideration of its being perhaps dit^pleasinglA 
Oou ? Is there one In an hundred who habitually rceitlaln 
bit thoughts, words, and actions, by the standard of tbcUi^ 



e VViil ; and would rather lose the favour and atipraW 
tioD of all the men on earth, and all the angels of ne»veO| 
than bis Maker's alone ,■' Mow seldom do we meet witbia 
instance of a person who will nut truckle and tcmporitCi 
commute, and compound with conscience, orevenjUfit 
its re monstrances, to gain the favour of the great ? Whereas 
if men acted upon the principle of a rational bt'liefoT* 
Cod, ihcy would rather make a point of giving up all hl^ 
man favour, to make sure of keeping strictly to tbeitd^r 
iy ; they would take care always to be on the safe tide, la 
be scrupulously exai'l, rather than too free, in tlictrfoai 
aad ceovenatiQm ; tbcy viuul<L U^uutj'i[^<j«ible, to4l 



jDf vixave. 

hsD the exact daty of tht-ir stations; and to avoid 
lie least appearance ufevil; as tiiey tvliu nuutd 
Jieir court to a prince, do not grudge any exlnwiN 
service, attcadance, or expense for him ; are cau* 
f so much as seeming to look toward what inaybc 
tesble to his humour or iiiclinatioi), or in the Icasi' 
ing, or seeming to favour, those whom he does not 
'e. Did men in any rational and consistent manner 
I the existence of a God, or lliiok of him as the 
iorand Jud,i;e ofibe world, under whose immediate 
,1011 we stand at all moments, we should see their 
tt corrected anil regulated by that cunaiant awe and 
lich becomes dependant, accountable beings, whose 
(re duly impres.seJ with a sense of their present oon- 
Uid future expectations. Their belief would be 
laius well as speculative. It would aOect their hearts 
as impress their understandings, 
r some men contrive to satisfy their own minds iip«' 
subject of their duly to God is inconceivable. One 
imagine it impossible for a being at all capable of' 
It to bring himself to believe, that though be owes 
ist«nce, nis body, his soul, bis reasoning faculty, 
I, and all its powers, corporeal and menial, with what* 
B enjoj-snow, or hopes for hereafter, to an iufiniteljt-j 
t and amiable Being, who has made him capable «i ' 
lending his perfections and his absolute power ope» 
one would imagine it impossible, I say, for a bei' "" 
ed with a reasoning faculty, to believe »il ibis, a 
ok he owes no duty at all, no gratitude, love, oi- set*' 
ID positive adoration or praise to bis Creator, Gb- 
, and Judge. Yet is there, evcnin this enlightened 
id this land of knowledge, a person among an bun- 
I bo makes conscience of regularly and habitually 
miiig, in a rational and devout manner, the positive 
of meditation upon the Divine perfections, in order 
e his mind to an imitation of them; of addressing 
y prayer for the supply of alt bis wants ; orofprais* 
n for the bounties received ? On the contrary, i 
lot too much reason to Conclude, that by far lh< 
si part of mankind have not God in alt theirthougbts. 
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effect f They attend the public worship indeed from a 
sense of decency ; but it is plain, from the general levity 
of behsiviour, that their hearts are not in it. And as Tw! 
worBhippuig God daily in theirhouses, with their families 
or by tlieuiselvea, in their closets, they see no necessitylbi 
it, Bod conclude, that whoever lives soberly, and is goud< 
natured, though behahituallyneglects the whole thirapatt 
of hie duty, is hkely to meet with the divine approb&tioiif 
and to be happy at last. 

It is proved above, that the Author ofall thines raust 
be inSnite in his essence, and in all possible perfectionv 
as wisdom, power, goodness, and rectitude. If so, it is 
evident, not only that he is the proper object of the a«' 
ration, love, gratitude, and every other noble afTectioBj 
of the minds of such low creatures as mankiud, who ■» 
probably the meanest of all rational beings ; but that U is 
the ^lory of the highest archangel in heaven to adore Init 
nile Perfection ; nay, that the whole of the reverence, 
love, and praise of any conceivable number of createo 
beings, paid by lliem through all eteniity, must fall infi* 
nitely short of what is justly his due ; because the whoh 
of the tribute of honour and service, which all creBle4 
beings can pay, will be 6nite ; whereas the Divine Perfec- 
tions are infinite; Noweveiy finite is inSnitely deficjeat 
nben compared with what is infinite. 

To be mure particular; the consideration of the Di* 
vine Immensity, or Omnipresence, ought to strike evety 
thinking UMiid with the most profound awe and venen- 
lion, which ought to dwell upon it constantly and halnU> 
ally, of its being at all times suirounded with the Diviiuty 
ivhich pervades all matter, and is the Spirit within ermf 
spirit, seeing, or rather intimately feeling, every tnatioD 
of every mind in the universe. Vn hoever has just ami ib»' 
hitual impressions of the Divine Omnipresence, will HO 
more presume to do any thing amiss, or even to think 
a bad thought, than a considerate person will dare to b»> 
have rudely in the royal presence. A thinking miod con- 
nders itself as at all times, by day and by night, in publis 
and in private, abroad and at home, in the immediate and 
intimate presence of the great King of the World, wboM 
bouadless palace ia the wUoVe utu'«4'c%. Vb <«\11 tWe&»a 



confinufllly and habitually on its guard ; and, as one 
10 appears before an illustrious cliarai;ter, wbose favour 
greally values, will be above all things fearful of mia- 
^bving ; so will tbe considerate mind dread the danger 
^^loBing the approbation of the ever-presentJudge, upon 
bom his fate depends, infinitely more than pain, or po- 
Irty, or shame, or death, and will cheerfully expose bim- 
a to any, or all of them, rather than act an unbecoming 
lit before that Eye which is not to be deceived. He, 
bo thinks how vice, or even frailty, must appear before 
At Being whose very nature is rectitude in perfection, 
1(1 who knows not the least sliadow of error or devia- 
lii{ can he think of voluntarily departing from the eter- 
i rule of right, or allowing himself in any practice 
binb must olTend Infinite Purity ? 
The consideration of the eternity, or perpetual existence 
veafter, of the Divinity, together wilh that of the neces- 

■r immutability of his nature, suggests to the pious and 
Idtsposed mind, the comfortable prospect, that after 
-the changes and revolutions which may happen to it, 
the kingdoms, and empires of this world, and to the 
irld itself; after all the visible objects which now are, 
ve performed their courses, and are vanished, or renew- 
j iifter a period of duration long enough to obliterate 
im all human memory tbe idea of a sun, and stars, and 
rt h ; sUII He, who is now Governor of the Universe, 
iD continue to fill the Supreme Throne, and to rule with 
Mindless and uncontroled sway over his infinite domi- 
Mis ; and consequently, that whoever is so wise as to 
rive above all things to gain his favour, may depend 
ion being always secure of the enjoyment of the happi- 
ws assigned htm by the general Judge, and that no change 
-the aflairs even of the whole universe, will ever remove 
in from that station which has been appointed him. 
or the Universal Governor will raise no one to happiness 
grea'ier but such as he finds qualified for it. Nor wilt 
le time ever come, when it will not be in his power to 
iep those beings happy which he has once made so ; 
IT (lis doQiinion is an everlasting dominion, and of his 
ngdora there will never be an end. NorwiU the ti 
PCT come^ when be niiJ change bis purposfc c(t w.\w 
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of government ; or, like a weak, earthly prince, degrade' 
bis favourites, or reverse his laws, or indulge uncertaia 
caprice. 

Tliis shows the Supreme Being to be a very proper ob- 
ject of the trust of all bis creatures. Had I the favour of 
all the crowned heads in the world, it is evident, that in so 
short a time as a century hence, it must be of no manner 
of value to me. Death will, in all probability, before that 
short period be elapsed, remove every one of them, and 
myself too into a state in which no favour will be of any 
avail but that of the Kingof Kinss, upon whom they most' 
be as much dependant as I. But to trust Him who is 
eternal in his nature, and unchangeable in his purpose, and* 
who has it in his power to make and keep his (avouritef. 
eternally happy, is building upon a sure foundation. 

Here it is to be remembered, that it is only by a course ' 
of obedience that we have any pretence to trust in God» 
All confidence in him, that is not founded in welldoing, 
is vain and presumptuous, and will in the end be disap-- 
pointed. An the king on the throne has power to raise" 
any person whom he may judge worthy ofhonour, at the 
same time that it is vain and presumptuous to think of 
trusting to him in any other way than such as may be 
likely to gain his favour ; so, though the Supreme King 
of the Universe has power to raise any of his creatures 
to inconceivable happiness, it is not to be expected that 
he will bestow his favour upon any but such as shall be- 
found worthy of it : and his infinite wisdom will effectual- 
ly prevent his being mistaken in his judgment of charac- 
ters ; and renders it impossible that he sliould bestow hb 
approbation amiss : so that there is no ground of confi- 
dence for any but those who make it their sincere and 
diligent endeavour to gain the Divine favour in the way - 
which he has appointed. 

It is impossible to suivey, with a discerning eye, the 
world which we hihabit, without reading the illustrious ■' 
characters of power, wis<loin, and goodness, which the. ■ 
Divine hand has inscribed upon it ; each of which attri- ' 
butes suggests to us a set of duties, and therefore de-^ ' 
serves our pailicular consideration. 

2'o create f or bring 'mt.o uxv^lcucc^Que particle of mat^ ''" 
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r, whicli bcrorc was nothing, who can say wlml power is 
uisite ? The difference hclwcrn nothing nnd a real ex- 
Dce, ia strictly and properly inlinite ; which seems to 
*()>&□ infinite diHiLuity tu be stinnounted before one 
litile of matter can be produced : and no power, mfc 
r to infinite, is equal to an infinite dilliculty. Be that as 
iHi, it b unqiiPstionaUe, that to produce grent works, 
pns proportionable power: and if the works or na- 
eare not great, there is no greatness conceiFabte. The 
ling. forth a world into being, had It been from its crea- 
|to remain for ever at rest, had been an effect worthy 
Dirine power. ]Jut to ^ive a sj-stem, so huge and un- 
idy, any degree of motion, much more to give a mo- 
lineonceii'ahiy swift, to masses of matter inconceivably 
1^; to accommodate velocity to what is the most unfit 
iseing moved with velocity ; to whirl a whole earth, 
' of twenty-five thousand miles round, with all its 
ina and oceans, at the rate of near sixty thousand 
an hour; to carry on such an amazing mutiiin for 
f thousands of years; to keep sis such bodies in conti- 
. motion, in different planes, and with different veloci- 
round a common centre, at the same time that ten 
Its are revolving round them, and going along with 
n ; what amazing power is requisite to produce such 
Qts! 

}1dw do we admire the effects produced by a combi- 
Jin of mechanic powers (which also act by Divine 
Wer, or Laws of Natui-e) in raising weights, and over- 
Riing the vi> inerd'o! of matter f What should we Ihink 
fc inBchine, constructed hy human hands, by which St. 
■r« church, or a little hill, should be tranaporied half a 
|e fpora its place, with evcrso slow a motion f But the 
Ktcst mountain is no more in comparison with the whole 
fth, than a grain of sand to a mountain. Yet the whole 
Bbrousmass of earth has been whirled round the sun, for 
! Ave thousand jears and upwards, with a rapidity 
ditful to think of, and for any thing we know, with 
Idiiiiintshed force ; and the comft in 1G90-S1, must, 
^tdiag to the JVewlonian principles, have moved in its 
iheJion, or nearest ai»[>roai'h to the sun, at ilie rate 
we a utilion of jnif os in an hour ; whicii -kb* » t^s 
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Bf^nr twenty tlmcfl morr rapi<l lliaii that of tlifi t^rth In Ml 
Aniiuitl course ! Now tlie Nwiftviit ttpecd of a hone iT"^ 
vver bu been known, vian at tbo rfttc of one mihs in I 
minute, which coiitinuKtl, wou)<J |;ive Hixly milei id 
hour, imtRiu) of more than a million, t)ie comet'a tnoti 
The swifttBt hortie, at full Hpccd, may move twenty fwl 
tbi- time tlmt one can pnniounce oni;, or wxty fett, 
one nan sav one, two, three. But to form Homo conc«_ 
of tlip motion of the JVaetanum comet, k-l the reader ' 

Erne hiniNt^lf placed upon fliicb an imiint^nce aii wiUjDfii 
ini a prospect of fidy milcH on each hand ; the nfUSff 
of that tremendous body, in the xwiflr«t part of itN cotttl" 
VIM nicb, that in the time of pronouncing one nyllabte, 
in the twinkling of an eye, it would fly ncroni that f 
of one bundnid miicB, while tbv swiflcHl horM wi 
have proceeded twenty feet. Yet thoRe enormous bod 
are, by llit^ pBrallax they give, «iippoi>ed to be nearly oFl 
mnj;nitude of our f;1obc of varth and ocean, and roam 
ihem perhaps larger, 

Now tbiTf in nothini; more evident, iban ihnt inprap 
tion to the (juanlily of matter to be moved, and the vrtfr- 
city with which it la to be moved, ttueh mof>t be the m$l' 
'm% force, Let the readi-r, iherrfon;, if he biut any IkIM 
in calculation, try to estimate the force re<)uired logM 
such a furioUH rapidity to bodies of Kuch stupi^ndou* mU' 
niludc ; if he has any imagimitioii, let him fdl it with IM 
suhlime idea of Omnipotence ; aiid if he has either m 
or religion, let him prontrute bin «uul, and adore lucb tlf 
mcndouM and irreii«tible power. 

Nor is less command or matter required to produce 
Mtoni»ljing appcaranccH in ibe minute, iban iii the grMk 
world; tomrry on ibc various netretions,circulaiioni,i«l 
trammiilationN in vej^clatinn, and the produclinn, groirtl^ 
uul life of uiiimalsj ctiprciBlly when the devree of nh 
nuteneM is aucIi, an it muiil be in an animalcule, of mhlkk 
million* woold only eiiual ibi- inilk of a erBtn of undl. 
What power in required to winj; the rnpio liebt frnm iM 
fonnlam, the Kuti, to UH in nevi n or rij^lil minutek, »f^ 
Huch (twiAnem., that in the instant of [ironouncirtg the wi 
light, sixty tboiinand mih-n are pHw.rd through ! 
To » being puweucd u( tii£y\i.lu\ vuwvr over o^ i 
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duty is evidently fear, or awe; and llie consp<iuen> 
of that is obedience. If we consider the Supreme 
ng as possessed of iuGnite or boundless power over all 
cnwtures, we must see the indispensable necessity of 
lost prgfound submission to bini, both in our disposi- 
and practices. If we consider him as our Creator, 
mtMt be coii\-inced that be bas an absolute right to us 
' to 1^1 our services. If we think of him as irresistible, 
^on agnJDst him is a degi-ee of madness beyond all 
i|luution. For what lasting and inconceivably dread- 
.{Hniabmeuts may not such power inltict upon tboae 
ifse and impenitent beings who become the objects 
1 veijgeance .' And what chance can tlie worms of the 
bare to deliver themselves oul of the bonds of the 
nighty ? 

here is no inconsistency between tJie fear we owe t« 
I, Kid the duty of love. On the onlraiy, love ever 
Ues a fear to oflend the person beKived. As on one 
J- nolhiug is so perfectly amiable as infinite perfection ; 
"leris Uiere anysu proper ail object of fear as he who 
ilely great and awful. And there is a wide differ- 
\ betneeo the slavi>ib fear wtiieb a criminal has for his 
e, or that which a miserable subject has for a tyrant, 
that of a son for an aOectionale father. Of this last 
is the reverence with which we ought to tbink of our 
rtor ; only we must take the utmost care not to en- 
inaoy notion of God, as of one capable of any weak- 
resembling thai of earllily parents : for it is rertaio, 
the Judge of the world, whose rectitude and justice 
absohitely perfect and inviolable, will not, cannot, be 
led, by fondness for bis own creatures, to make the 
torately wicked happy. For, though he loves hiscrea- 
be loves justice more, and will nut sacrifice bis own 
J and inimiitalile atlrihute for the sake of any nutn- 
of worthless i-ebellious beings whatever. 
iS lo l!ie Divine Wisdom appearing in the works of 
Mton, we' are peculiarly at a Iok lo conceive property 
. Foi-we come into a world ready finished, and fit to be 
ibiled ; and iherefoie have no conception of the Im- 
ise stretch of thought, the amazing depth of inveininn, 
we ni^ SO speak,) that was necessary to pt aaa 
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Ter«e- I'd any man imagine llie Msle or tiling bcTwt 
there wtu sny created beiiif;, if ever mrb a. time nu: 
wlicn there w&s do plan, no itioilel, or paltc-ni to proceed 
upon ; when the very idea of an univeitie, am well u tilt 
particular plan and execution o( Jt, was tu he dmwn, ki t« 
Hpeak, out of the Divine luiagiiialion. I^rt the reader 
Hippotie him»elf to have heen lir)>t produced, and to ban 
had it revealtd to hiui, by liiii Creator', that an univetit 
was to be created. An universe! What idea could Im 
have formed of an univeree ; Had lit; been cunnulted up 
■he plan of it, which part would he have begun at f Uefo 



light exiBted, could behave conceived the idea oflii^ 



have formed of an univeree ; Had lit; been cunnulted upoB 

te^ 
oflidili 
Before then: nau either nun, alum, or eailh, could bn narc 
formed any conception of a sun, titara, or earth f Could 
be have conlrived light for the e^e, or the eye for Vt^t 
Could he have i.uiled a world to itu inbsbitantii, or inhaU* 
tant« to a world r Cuuld he have fmed bodies to tniiub^ 
or minda lo bcdieti f 

If the reader «hould not clearly enough seethe dJIRcidl; 
of inventing and planning an univtrM- from no thing, nor 
the wondrous foreRi^ht and cuniurcbensive wisdom llut 
was necemai'vfur fitting an almnut tiiltnite number oftldiu 
to one auotncr, in such a miinner ihal ewiy p&rtjaSr 
should answer itx pai-ticuhir end,and fill its particular plant 
at the same time that it should contriljuie tu pmmote ta> 
riuua other detigna; ifihe depth of WiMJom wliicli bu 
pniduced all this, does not sultieienlly appear to tliv rat' 
dcr, let him try lo form a pUn of a new world, quite dil* 
ferent from all that be knowi. of in the prenenl iinivMtti 
in which none of our elemenlH, nor light, nur anintal lUh 
Dor any of the live nenocs, nor respiration, nor vugvlattOD 
thall have any pta^e. And when lie haa iiRi-d his utniMl 
efforts, aiid put Im invention ujton lln^ ulmoNt stretch, iod 
trniis that be cunnot form u sliiidow of one single iijn, nf 
which the original ih not drawn from nature ; men let hia 
confeH bis own wcahnexH. and adore that boundlew Wb' 
dom which ha* produced, out ofitn own inlinite fertfiiljr 
ol invention, enough to employ and lo coiifound the iit> 
most human Hagnrily. 

Hiivennt ihe niOKt acute pcnetialion, und indefaligabic 
imiwtry of lh« wine and learned ufall ages, boeii emptpjr- 



(aod how coultl ttipv more wiMlhilj) tti sPurrhinE out 
!in>o(U-n'ul works uf liie Almiglilj Maker of iheuni- 
rse ? And have they vet found out one ^iigle srtirle to 
• bottom ? Can all the pliiloswpliers of modem times, 
o have iiddf d to the observations of ib« ancieots, ibe 
eoTcries made by their owfn iiuluslry and sagatrity t can 

Jt give a satisfying at't'ount of the machiuery of the 
y of a fly, or a ivomi ? Can ihev tell «hal makes Iwu 
rfaclcs of matter cohere ? Can ihev tell what the sub- 
Dce of a narlicle of matter is f Is ttie science of physi- 
igr, dclignlfiii and noble as it is, and worthy of the stu- 
AfMigeH i^ it carried any farther than a set ofobser- 
wonderful indeed, and striking, but as to real eaus* 
internal natures, altogether in the dark f How do 
tadmire, and justly, the exalted gentus of our seemin^r 
^*^ir*d philosopher, for goin| a pitch beyond the sagaci- 
ofkll mankind in discovering the laws by which the 
It mftcbine of the world is governed ? Tet be modestly 
nsthe cause of attraction and gravitation to lie loo deep 
his peitrtraiion. How do we stand astonisfaed at the 
rteavss ofa mind, which couldpursue calculations to a 
gree of subtilty beyond the reach «f bv far the greatest 
ft of mankind to follow bini in, even alter he has sbown 
t way f What then ought we to think of that Wisdom, 
ticb m its meanest productions baffles the deepest pene- 
iliuo of a capacity whose acuteness baffles the general 
jilerstanding of mankind ? 

From the consideralion of the wisdom we trace in the 
world, it !s manifest, past all doubt, that the moral 
(for the s^e of which thai of nature was brought 
a enislence) is under the snme conduct, and will here- 
tr appear to be a scheme altogetlier worthy of God. 
reinierboth, or neither, must be the contrivance ofDi* 
e Wisdom. We cannot conceive of God as partly, oi 
, halres, but wholly; the Creator and Governor of all 
iings, nalura] and moral. An<l If so, we may be assured, 
it, fts in the system of nature, final causes are fitted to 
>durc their elfecls, and every part of lite machine of the 
prld is properly adjusted to its place and purpose ; so in 

il, every rational bciii" will be determined to the 

place he is found fit Air ; the good to ha|ppine^^ 
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mod the wicked to panishment ; the highly elevated and 
purified mind to a birb and eminent station, and the cor- 
nipt and sordid to waoie and uiisen' ; the soul which 
has perfected its faculties, and refined its virtues, by imi- 
lalioo of the Divine Perfections, to the conversation of 
aogeisaiid the beatific vision of God, and that which has 
by vice debauched and sunk itself below the brutes, to 
the place of demons and fallen spirits. And all this may 
probably proceed as much according to the original con- 
stitution of things, as a cause produces its efiect in tbe na- 
tural world ; as fire produces the dissipation of the parts 
of combustible substances ; as nourishment tends to the 
support of animal life ; and as matter tends to decay. So 
that the only thing which hinders a wicked embodied 
mind from being now in torments, may be, its being still 
embodied, and not yet let out into the world of spirits, 
where a new and dreadful scene will of course immedi- 
ately open upon it, as soon as it comes to be divested of 
the eaithly vehicle which now conceals those invisible 
horrors, and protects it from its future tormentors. And 
in the same manner, the virtuous and exalted mind would 
be now in a state of happiness, if it were not prevented 
from the commerce of blessed spirits, and the view of tbe 
invisible world, by the impenetrable veil of flesh which 
surrounds it. But this supposition does not at all affect 
the doctrine of positive rewards and punishments, nor of 
separate places appointed for receiving the good, and tbe 
wjcked, after the nnal judgment. 

If we find the mere material system of nature to be 
wrought by a decree of wisdom, altogether beyond our 
comprehension, it would be madness to suppose tliat we 
shall ever have sagacity enough to baffle the Divine Scheme 
in the moral government of the world ; that we shall be 
able to contrive any way of escaping from the punishment 
we may deserve. No. His counsel will stand ; and be 
will do all his pleasure. It will not be in our power to 
deceive his penetration, to get out of his reach, or to de- 
fend ourselves against his justice. 

To frame some idea of the Divine Goodness in the cre- 

hdy&t?^ ^'^^ world, it will be necessary to go back in im- 

">n to the ages which preceded all creation, if such 
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rre were, or, however, lo those wliicb were prior to 

le |)r£tluclion of our wurlJ. Let us then riew ihe awful 

' ■ ty of heaven, surrounileil with ineffable glorj-, and 

lied ill absolute peifeetion, beyond coucepl ion blesj- 

Ibe consciousness df unbounded plenitude. What 

itiTe could intluenee hiui, nbo already enjoyed complete 
nfcction and happiness, lo eall unsubslanlial nothing into 
ustencc ? Whui luuld be the views of inBoite Wisdom 

faking B world into being ? No pmspeel of any addi- 
DO lo his own perfection or happiness: for that which 
OS already infinite, what addition could it i-eceiver' Could 
e adorable Crcutor juopose to be more than infinitely 
liWeut and happy ? It is evident, his sole view mustjhave 
len to the liappmess of the ci-eaturcs he was to produce, 
is OW11 was ever, and ever must be, unbounded, undi- 
' hed, and unchanged. Tlie addition of happiness 
fore, which was to he produced, was to be bestowed 
iwR those who were not yel created. Does then Divine 
Dodncss eKtend to ttiat which has do existence ? Does 
e Unjvfrsn! Parent ihink of what is not f We, poor, 
tnn* souls ! Ihink it a mighty stretch of benevolence, if 
i can bring oiu^elves to regaid willi some measure of 
'•ctiun those of our fellow-creatures, who stand most 
•rl; connected tVilb us ; in loving whom, we do little 
Dre tlian love ourselves, or love our friends and relations 
r our own sakes, Iflherc be a mind yet more generous, 
outy take in its country, or the human species. A bc- 
iTolenoe elill more extensive may perhaps enlarge itself 

wide as to comprehend witinn its generous embrace the 

;jou& orders of being which form the universal scale ; 
i^Kending from ihe flaming seraph to Uie humble reptile. 
or iadeed can any mind sineerely love the Almighty Ma- 
T, and hate, or despise any of the works of Die same 
intl, which formed itself. But the Divine Benevolence 
as far beyond all this, as infiDitude is larger than any 
nitod space. How peevish, and apt to take oiTence at 
very trifling injurj', are narrow-hearted mortals ! Vet what 
re the insults our fellow-wonns can offer us, when com- 
ared with the atroctousness of an offence committed by 
be dust of the earth against the Infinite Majesty of the 
te! Thoueb tiieOninisct«lit Creator froueltnuty 
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forcnw [)i«l lb<! rrcatiim tie »iu tu f»rm would provt 
ttbrlVmio ntid fJixihndiflril ; llml Ihry wt»ih\ '. \<i\iiU- nil )iu 
wine aixl Aarrf'd law-i, Kiid iiiiull Win mivi n i > 
tii»vi-nior iif l)i(T worlil; IimIjit KnitlK<'i)l" ' 
cum; Ui Im'hUjw iijion tlicin k timpiiriii;. ■ 
make bit Kun shine nnd bin rain ilrMMid <iii .>.: jj. ^.h. . _ 
00*15 - "'"' P"' '' '" ^^ P"**'*^'' ^^ "" "> atUiit (tt^rftctiun, 
hanpineM, u)(l f^lury? What nr^lt-c;! of rvcry liaty Mi 
cib1iKal>'»i I bi)W niMiy acto or rnuiil, DjiiircMiim, ana !»• 
olty; bow many liomd (rxccralionti unuinf^rnnl btaa(dl»* 
mMm (IwPfl rvcry lift* nicuril a«ain»l thf ilHrinj; race of 
nif-n firounil Ihi; tvortil ? Y<;1 Hftilum (I'm^k tlif Uivina vts* 
f;«ancn break Ioomc api^n ibc inittiouM offcrt'lrrn. Oar ttie^ 
fii ttpncicn, if tb«rc wen no ouicr lawiritit urdnr of ertfr 
turcs in tlie uiiivene, arc cviir ofTcndiriK, And vet ibl 
Ihundvr wldoni iilrrki!* tlit! guilty drnd. (.urtbtiuttKea wd 
InuDilaliontt arc rarely let lou«e. A Tew KitieR purged In 
Arc, and a world elcan»nd by a rb:liiK'- oncf in xix ibttoim 
ytan, tcrve jiisr (u jint unthinking niiiriuU in minvmbnoM 
ibat iberv 'u n puwcr nbtivi; tlirni. Ho that every momafll 
of the duration of the worhl JManiuiiverMd wiineiMt,d«b^ 
ioft to all ibe nalion* »( Ibe earth, in a language diitUMll^ 
intelligible lu all, Ibe goodneiio (>r ibc iMaktr and tiarcnnv 
of tbe universe. At the nainn time that iht prinee ofaflDril 
receivr^fmiiitlieimmediiitecoininuriiratioriHortfaeDiniN 
(JoodneMi, bcatilude pa«t utlerane.'', the humble piiawt 
rejoires in hi* bounty, with nliich the flehU are eiirictlMl^ 
rnd ihe fair fane uf nature i* adorned. Kven tlie ' 



Wivnge in Uiu wrldenirm, tbe iiordid reptile in tbedlkal,iHl 
the Ncttly nations wbivh people tbe unfathomable OHp^ 
i]) t«Ate of the bounty, and are ^upportdd by the unlimitH 



^ lodlienHofthv IJniverial Parool, wbu oiieni bis uuffW 
nvd band liberally, and *ali<ifn-i every living Mud. 

If human underatanding apprebendi any rhing aoooih 
dinglo truth and tight, the benevolent eharM.lerinllui pn>* 
^rohjeet uf tiie litvi- (if nvrry rational mind, aa the cOD* 
Inry i* ibr iinturul ohjerl of avernimi. Ifcvery huntin,(tf 
•ibir flitiU: mind, i* niuni or len amiable, accordingHil 
kwimorr or lewi of ihiieKirellent di*|io<tirir>n; itiaevHlmi 
tbat liifliiile OiKHhieNt in infinilcly aniiahle. Wbo i* b«^ 
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ntemplating the Dmne Goodness .' Who can reflect up- 
such goodness ajid Dot adniii-e it ? who can admire and 
t endeavour to imitate it i Who can imitate it, and not 
an universal blessing f Who can be aii universal bless- 
g, and not he happy t 

If ihe Divine Goodness be evidently disinterested, it be- 
impossible that the smallest happiness sliould, from 
■enjoyed by the creatures, be added lo that of the Cre- 
r, which is necessarily infinite; it is plain what makes 
1 and perfect goodness ordisposition in any mind, viz. 
pri^ensity to contribute to the happiness of others, with- 
^^any view to self-interest. In so far as a view to one's 
n bappiness is the motive to his exerting himaeli'for the 
od orhis fellow-creatures, in so far it has less of the tni- 
vortby and commendable in it. For self-love, being 
irely instinctive, has nothing praise-worthy. And to 
■mate the bappiness of others for the sake of adding to 
1^ own, is what the most selfish and sordid character is 
nble of. To be tmly benevolent, is lo imitate the D&- 
; to do good for the sake of doing good ; to be boun- 
d from tne disposition of the mind, from universal love 
) kindness, from rational considerations of the intrinsic 
idlence of that godlike disposition ; not from mere weak 
I cfleminate soilness of nature. 

tl is stmuge that ever it should have been questioned, 
"'lerit is reasonable for dependant creatures to address 
Ives to tlieir Infinite Ci-eator for the supply of their 
Tel books have been written to show the unrea- 
i^leness of prayer. " The Supreme Being," says an 
iector, " knows whether I am worthy to receive favoure 
his band, and what I most need, before I apply lo him. 
f I am worthy he will bestow, whether 1 ask or not : If 
t, he nil) not be prevailed on by any solicitatiun to be* 
w npon an imwui'thy object. If I ask what is unfit for 
!, he is too wise and good to grant it ; and if I ask what 
&t, I gain nothing : for he woidd have bestowed it upon 
! of his own goodness, without my asking." 
There cannot be a more egregious fallacy tlian that on 
hicb this objection is founded. For it is evident, that, if 
be rational to think of ourselves as beings dependant 
Uie Supreme, it is rational for us to ex^ae our 4^ 
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it \ «0 Hlmt i '-Ml ill Mi> pr«#|iri«rl)r t,l fiyttit'U h*s ?*tiiil Ui\Hi 

M wiiiiiliy iWgi-^t iirUi<{ IIiWm^ (invAiMi', u\\ I fm,u$^U nA^ 
ili«r&»t; my^t-u u$ \mu, Af(i^iii| it i^ iWiAtai^ iHtki im Stff^m 

u**Mt\M%Uitt'.n\iiit*^U$ tlf«rir (Ji ^AiUir. liul Ui«^ ^f VM;«r of U/(fi 
boilv Mii<l iiiinil i«» « ttM^iil^i il«rtti«f#*, of tiiiii<«»j|(^y Umw tlM4 
iif iT<4t rniiiil «iloii^* n«# Ufinttilll y\pU\ i|i^ l/i^lily lMifii||, 

Mtofji'i^ ffirr fun iiw^mxUf olijVia iif Um i>ivi/><; TMiy^E^Mf* 
It i.;: lik#;wi:o«r lAfifiinrkitlil^jImt rMf»ii)rMrU»«7 iiior^ r^tSuMtl 

at^iti il<«: vfUhl**, fuiimfih. i$(iUti 4uiy hf in%y*trHi* f*mmt^ 
tuv^ in lili«? iMlviMiUf^«) wliiili 1^9 iUanttUy in ui'Mrm Uf tinf 
^m^Uipiffff hy iun$ro¥t.mt*ut in uifiy mim) |$oo4iMriM, Jlii 
iMiir^ tlmt ili#r iii<^r«J ^l&i'U liMy io l>«f |iroilMiti«d by tbfi 

<.<lll4tMfi ol/i$#tM^I|||l$«t of Ulfi) ll»l|a»i iUipOI'ittllt 4u(y« ^^ ^ I 
j^rirttt tMHi ill#?s:t jlimlll^r r,Mlia»^i|iMMM:r;i tl'liirb m^Mf^l^ ii ^ I 

i$tit9i uat'M jiuMui/iMit for llfo*^ ut$M*i ui$r\ii^^9i, VU T 

fut^h iml#ilM(illy <ili;9MV«; tliir plIM^lMiff i$f mdrtiaaiuj^ ii(M(M»' 

zU$u miui in Utt$tt b« th^^atiy MtuUf u(^ofi ihtiir ttmiA^f M ! 
•voiilil |iMivt« HI r^eli'ttiiil ri'oiii vir^y nit full tiirifcft^ fci»4 in nil : 

iptyhifL i'omiMittly Miii r^'j^Mkiiy Ui iUti 4jiv«'i 01 trft^ry %tfm \ 
tfjifiM m^y i'imUi linriily iiiisi^ «-iiUrr UiiiiMK in ili'^ir MiMb | 
Ml lii»i/ftiiii»l ^uiitf. A#r ili^ir n\$ii*i\iiit. Af\9ttHAMu^t* uium \Am\ \ 
i#f icmUtiKl^ for bi^ biiiiiiUirc» rA^f.^rivml ; »iid mi «U4<|/ili||( 

ht^ n^i \mAmm\ im Ut m tin Amiy \tk,Himt\ing huA aonkm^ 
mtf, Ui^ t^(ft4u*.p»9 Mi^l AnAy tt^pt^Mimn ihtsm f WIh^ tanM 
|/r^^Mfrf|iiM4it»c»ly li^ ^Milt v of m «'nfii^. wlii#:li li#? k$$tf¥r \m 
mM lb«f t3«iiii#r Atty iupufts^ti Ui lii^ t^li sif.tiinp^ J^A^^ft m»4 
Oii|iloi«? Ilt<r i$mAon u{ iif il#T, itIiai k*;»l ii|# lii<» «uirMliM4 
iiif^imuf «r! lyiili lifio (/rrm^ir-, if»ua»i (Snil uimtitslf ^t^ry ji^m- 
^^rlMlly iiifl«ii'u#',Ml Uy it. imi^I iMii/rovi^d in t^t^ry {tiuu^ miA 
^*niUy Ai^plt^iUhn. iJui licfWa«;4 «ill Uii«« il !« rvid^tftJ/ 

ill iU^ir «i iMiA'iimlil^ ^rt^iis^ ; m.|mI ifi to lirr «:<#||aii«|«rrt5ii mH 

C'lily M* II iiiilil« mkJ ri»laiil/t« twmtn Qftnutui 'mipry^ntuftA^ 
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t u a positive act of v^irtue ; it being as proper 

render to God the honour attd worship due to nim. 

I to iBpa their just rights: and to withhold Iroui him 
A be has the most unquestionable title to, being as 
:h an injustice (with the alrociuus addition of its being 
unitted against the greatest aiid best of beings) as to 
ibold from a fellow-crealure liis just property. There 
klsa plainly a connexion in nature and re^on, between 
ling and receiving, and between neglecting to ask and 
k receiving. This natural connexion makes it reasonable 
dependant creatures to expect to obtain their reasona- 
i requests ; and to conclude that what they do not think 
irortti while to ask they shall not receive. If there were 
1 such a connexion and foundation in reason for this 
t^, it had never been commanded by the all-wise Law- 
er of the universe ; nor come to be universally prac- 
ed by the wisest and best of mankind, in all ages and 
"ona. Nor is there any greater difficulty in conceiving 
possibility of a pre-established scheme in the Divine 
koomy, according to which the blessings of Heaven, 
ether of a spiritual or temporal nature, should be grant- 
lo lliose who should ask, and be found fit to receive 
ID, tban in any other instance of Providence, or llian 
tile future happiness of the good part of maukind, and 

of the wicked. 
_r (he Supreme Being be One, he is the proper object 
the adoration of all reasonable beings, because, liaviiig 
tbin^ in his absolute disposal, without possibility of 
ng tQwarted or controled by any one, if we can gain 
good will, we cannot want that of any other. If He 
kiml and good in the most disinterested manner, and 
the highest degree, even extending his bounty to the 
rked and rebellious, and preserving them in existence 
o make no use of their existence but to offend Him ; 
U reasonable to hope, that He will lend a propitious ear 
[the hnmble requests of the virtuous and pious part of 
creatures. If lie has all tilings in his power, and can 
low without measure, giils both spiritual and tempo- 
, without diminishing his inexhaustible riches, to apply 
him is going where we are sure we shall not he disap- 
~ - ' ■' ■ want of ability to siippiy m. If ha » 



OF VIRTUE. 

every wliepe present, we may be sure of being lieard wliw 
ever we make our addrestes to him. It' he is witbin o 
very minds, we cannot r&ise a thought toward him but 
tnust perceive it. IT he is infinitely wise, he luiows exa< 
ly what is fit For us, and will grant Buth of our petition 
as may be proper to be bestowed upon us, and witbfaok 
whatever may prove hurtful, though we have aakvd it, 1 
it be reasonable to suppose that be expects all bis thiilll- 
trig creatures to apply to him, we may do it with this colt 
fortable consideration to encourage us : that in address 
Ing him, we are doing what is agreeable to his nature vA 
will, and cannot ofTend him but by our manner of perftww- 
ing it. Were 1 to have an audience of a prince, it wouN 
give me great encouragement to know that he was m 
ciously disposed toward me, that I should not ofTend mm 
by begging his favour and protection ; but that, on 
Gonti-ary, he expected 1 should petition him, and nc 
even take it amiss if I did not ; that he bad it fully in U 
power, as well as in bis inclination, to grant ni 
est favour I should have occasion to a^ him ; and thai it 
was bis peculiar delight to oblige and make his siAJMt 
happy. There are few princes of whom most of the* 
tlimgs may be said ; and none of whom all may be a^ 
firmed : and yet they find, to their no small trouble ^ 
incumbrance, that lur the few inconsiderable, perisl 
favours they have in their potver, there are petitimial 
almost innumerable. Whilst the infinitely Good Giverfll 
all things, whose disposition, and whose power to ' 
happiness inconceivable, are equally boundless, is ncj 
ed and defrauded of that homage and devotion 1q 
all his creatures ought to be draun by a sense of their 
absolute dependance upon him ; of his ability and 
iiess to bestow ; of his authority, who has commaadtd 
them to make their requests to him ; and by thi 
neous dictates of their own minds, directing them tO' 
performance of a duly so easy, so reasonable, and 
promising of the most important advantages. 

Though the principal part of prayer is petition, or 
dressing Heaven for the supply of our various wants fif 
life and futurrly, there are other branches, as coitfesaiMl fff 
our inBrnuties and faults ; thanksgiving fur the variotB ili 



e have received of lii*; Divine Goadneas ; \nd 
ession for our ft^tlon-creatutes, The eubject ofuuir 
ras forourselvesought to be necessaries oflhia life, I 
lich the rich, as well as the puor, depend daily od thaX 
s Bounty, and the Divine assistance toward oui' be- " 
led for happiness hereafter. The lirst, if we judge 
, we shall ask with great submission, and jn nioile- 

Bs lieing of less consequence, and too apt_ to have 
iectBupon our moral characters, when libeValijbe- 
1. The latter, being of infinite consequence to us, 
ly request with more earnestness and importunity. 
<e gil£ the least attention to our own characters, we 
ina OMT thoughts often trifiing and wicked, our words 
I Uid mischievous, and our actions criminal before 

If we have any consideration, we cannot but think 
ves deplorably deficient in the performance oFouir 
Pith regard to ourselves, our fellow-creatures, and 
reator. If we arc in reason obliged to think often 

fata] errora of our lives, to view and review them 
ively, with all their heavy aggravations, and to mourn 
meut them in our own minds ; if all this be highly ■ 
r and reasonable, it is more peculiarly reasonable toi I 
wtedge our offences before Him, whom we hav& 
ed ; to implore his pardon, wlio alone can forgive 
ipreciate bis vengeance, which we have so justly de- 
1. We ourselves, when offended by a fellow-creature, 
t that he should not only be convinced in his own 
of bis misbehaviour, and speak of it with concero.^ 
lers; but likewise, that be come and make a 
wledgment, and ask our pardon. Nor is there any<V 
unreasonable in all this. How much more, when we 4 
uSendcd Him who is infinitely above us, and front^ 
I we have every thing to fear, if we du not, by sio-fl 
repentance, and thorough reformation, avert the de- 1 
1 punishment; especially if we consider that the 
rmaoce of this duty tends naturally to lead us to real 
Itance tuid reformalion. 

we ought in our prayers to confess our faults and 
B, and tnat not in general terms, but with particular 
ilion, in our own minds, upon the principal and 
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his lf«ai-t, arid before his eyes ; so ouglit vie in nil rcuon 
retiirii our sincere lliankHUtlic universal Benefactor, e 
pmsRty for every pnrtieiilar signnl instance of Iiih fkvoi^ 
wlieilicr thufie in whinb rnankiiid in general ihare witli """ 
or tlioae in which we have l)eeii dintingnished from othic 

If wc have ugiun nur niindu a due and liabitunl xenw 
our iilTenciiH, we Khali uf utirnelvcs be willing to make w 
fenaion of them. If we have any gratittiile in onr nttor^' 
we Hhull not fail to exprera our aeknowled^nienls for oor 
favours i-eceived. And if wv have any real benevoleim 
for our fdlow-ernaluri'K, we «hall be naturally ltd to thiiA 
it our duty to present to the eommon Falhtr of All, MB 
j^o<I wisheH for them, that Ibey may he fuvoured mlk 
every blessing which may tend to promote universal htff. 
pinvsM, spiritual and temporal. 

If it be at all rational to wonhip God by prayer, it., 
obviously so to join together at proper times m iW «*» 
lime exercise. The advantages of public assembliei fti 
religioiiti purposes, are the inipresHuig more pdWKrfid^ 
upon the minds of the worshippers, the nublimity and ' 
portanee of the duty ibey are imployed in, and the p 
erfu! effects of universal example. Iiispretlv evidwil, llat 
the publii; worship on Sundays is what chiefly IteepsBp 
the little apnrarance of religion that is xlill left nmoi^ 
ua. I think lliere is no good reason against keeping up ■ 

ftublic worship as much pomp and ma};niricence as suf 
K consistent with propriety, and so as to avoid 0Bte~*^" 
tion and superstition. Wo art; in our present state, ' 
mechanical, and need all »roper helps for drnwi"* "<• 
clinations along with our nuty, for engaging our 
and making such impressions upon us ait may be InfitJM 
and pflt'ctunl. Public worship ought to be vtt conduct*^ 
as to be most likely to prepare us for a more numenMtf 
society, in which more sublime enerciiies of devotion If^^^ 
any we are now capable of conceiving of, may be & <Wl-_^_ 
dcrable part of our employment and Itappiness. M 

Did our leading people think Wghtly, they would m 
the advanlageH of giving their ntli-ndatice thrmselvM ■([ 
place» of pulilic worship, and using their inltuence an* 
authority to draw oilier^ lo follow llie same luiidablt; «»f 
ample. J)ftj)lorable ace. iho cxcums and tpologivi 



1 for tlieir too general and infaraous neglect of the 
ionablc duty of attending the public worship of 
or would it be easy to determine whether their 
J shows more want of sense or of goodness. One 
pretence made by them is, That as to public in- 
ns, truly they hold themselves to be as good judges 
.1 and divine subjects as the clergy ; and therefore 
ink it lost time to give their attention to any thing 
nay be delivered from the pulpit. Now, it seems 
not very probable, that people who spend most of 
fie (Sundays not excepted) at the card-table, should 
mglily understand the extensive sciences of morals 
ology as the public teachers of religion, who have 
lany years wholly in those studies. Those very 
, when they chance to be overtaken with sickness, 
f ready to call in physicians, and do not pretend to 
and, as well as they who have made physic thciv 
the nature and cure of diseases. But were it 
true, that the polite people of our age are so wise 
y are not like to hear any thing new, nor any known 
t in a new light by any preacher ; still is it not an 
ge to have a set of gooa thoughts, which lay dor- 
. the mind, excited and called up to the attention 
understanding, by an elegant and judicious dis- 
* Were there likewise nothing in this, what public- 
person would not even go out of his way for the 
setting a good example before the youne and ig- 
who want instruction, if he does not. But when 
id, here is no pretence for neglecting the public 
of God, whicii is one principal end of religious 
lies. So that those, who habitually throw contempt 
lis part of duty, are evidently guilty of a breach of 
n decency and natural religion, and are altogether 

; excuse. 

blic worship, in which the inhabitants of a whol/e 
join together, be reasonable, it seems as much so, 
nilies should set apart stated times daily for that 
3. We are social" beings, and ought to be social 
jings that are commendabfe. And if heads of fa- 
ire in reason obliged to take care that their children 
pendants have opportunity of consu\X\x\^ V\x^ Vo^»' 

w n 
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rpst of afuturclift^ anil of being led byoxaropic, otMi 
ed \*y uutliority, to tlie itlncrviincc o( their tlaly i i 
obviouH, tlml in tliis iioptnlatil nii€ of wonliippuig Qi 
persons ill Htatioti* at autliority and «;xamplc, ougbl 
no means to be wanting, \tM tlie rniliirui (tiirwugii til 
bad i-xunpk^) of IIuim; uvtr wboui ih<-y liavu bad cbu; 
be bereaTUT justlj' imputed to tbcir inRliKrnt*. 

Tbe usual vxcuxch for IIiit nt-j^lt^f^t of fuiiiily religi 
made even bj* niany wbo du nui deny ita utieutlni-aa ■ 
propriety, arc, want of linu' ; iiml a certain funlinh roll 
tancy at peiTonning ibe duty of addri-sfing llieir Cres 
in presence of otliers. As to tlic forincr, iticn- is nw m 
regulated bouse, i» wbieb tlin family caiinut bv caDcd 
getlier for balf an bour before ibe business, or the plmi 
of the day conies DU, to add re-s« their Creator for Hit Ul 
ing and tuvour (brough (bi' day; and the name alol 
to join ill tbanking bim for ibe increim of tbe d&y. 1 
time must be employed in ;jome way different from wl 
bas been yet biard of, which is appbed better iban (4 1 
service of God. If we eau find time for t-uting, driakil 
dresiiiiig, inercbandinng, or cards j to pi-etcnd lo M 
time for worahippinfi Gud is monKlrons ! ^, 

Ah fur the otiicr oojection againal keeping t^ (bo HH 
i>hif> (tf God in fainilies, it is almoist too frivolous to d«»e| 
uny answer at alt. Surely nothing is eaKirr than to cJmM 
out a few proper passage* from Scripture, or m iili the in 
of tlie common-prayer of the ehurch, and otber bookt 
devotion, altiioNt innumerable, to compile a sict of ift 
tiob* suited to tlie use of a fumily, and for tbe iouIhj 
the bouHe, kneeling or standing, with hi» children WM 
roeiilics about bin*, to pronounce them with proper del 
lion, Ibe rest joiuiug incnlidly, or witli a low vaic«v 
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'cry petition. 

If any master ol aiamily ch 
devotions for bin own use, I will only i&eution one <j 



If any master of a family chooses tn compose a wC 



liun, wbtcli might render them more useful (ban tli 
could otherwise be : It is, that in ttiem, the monl virtui 
or duliex of tempei-ance, bencvoleni^e, and piety, inij 
bo HO worked inin ihe pclitioDK, that, in pr-iiying furl 
Divine Grace and AMHislunre to perform tlieir dulr, llii 
<toaMj^J«l 10 ratoci tipoD it, >ad ptitni mind hi 



iae themselves wlielb«r they make cons^cicnce of per- 
ming it. By Ibis nif-atis tlie naity devoliuns in the Tami- 
!ni«lit parity anawpr tlie end nf liomtlics or instructions. 
Wbn does not see, that the natural cotisequiTces a[ 
■h wt economy, constantly kept up in housps, are likely 
bi^ihe proniuling of fidelity in domestics, obedience in 
JdroD, and drawing down the Divine blessing upon Ta- 
les; and, on the contrai^, that a society, in wiiich no 
ird is shown to the Supreme Being, is not likely lo be 

1 with the Divine favour or protection ? 

rh»( all devotions in which others aie joined with the 
tson who Utters Iheni, even in a private lainily, are bet- 
' pre-composed than spoken extempore, seems to mft 
ry clear. There are extremely few, even among men of 
> best abilities, wbo are capable of utleriiig fluently, 
i without hesitation, tautology, or some kind of tinpro- 
irty, an unstudied speech of any length. And that a 
icch made in public lo God himself, should be ill-di- 
ited, must be owned lo be very gi-oss. For it is evident, 
tt in such a case, the speaker, instead of leading along 
th hidi the devotion of his bearers, must confound and 
Itract it. And it seems enough in any reason, that the 
f»fcer have the manner and delivery to attend to, mlb- 
( his being obliged at the same time to study the matter. 
The supplication of a single person by himself, is, in 
rppiniOn, more properly presented in bis ovin thoughts 
words, than in those of any other ; though the reading 
books of devotion are useful helps lo those whose 
Daslits want to be helped out. 
What CBti be more rational, more sublime, or more de- 
^tful. than for a dependant creature to raise his thoughts 
his Creator ! to fill bis mind with a sense of the present 
ivinily I to pour forth his soul before Him who made it f 
hat so great an honour can an humble mortal enjoy, as 
he allowed to speak to God ? What exercise can the 
Sonal soul engage in, so worthy the exertion of its no- 
<s,t powers and faculties, as addressing the Majesty of 
»ven? How can it, in this present state, approach so 
w 10 ihe Author of its being, or rise to an enjoyment 
otucfa resembling the beatic vision, as by this sublime 
nrme with the Omnipro«rnt I>pH\ ? Iflt-ff*" 
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thought with the infinite creatnoKH of tlw? Ohji^rt cj 
fihip ; t(» cunHidtT one'M bou eh luldn.-HHini; thut Irrifu 
Fowi!!' whose wunl produced IIk; iinivcfi'M; ; to (hiu 
«iie is going to prohtinte his mmjI b^'fore llirn who f' 
it, whoiHto be itn jikIk^i nnd biui the povvir oi'dir 
of it for eternity! — What can be cunrrivr*! ho \\^ 
fully awful and striking t Out to relUrrt, that thf ^1 
objeet of worHhip, tliongh infiniti'ly (exulted abo 
adoration of angels anil arrhangi'ls, Ih yitt rczidy U\ 
and bestow haimincHH upon tin* nicsini'st of IiIm n 
oi'catures; to think that tbe hinnlih; jHlitlon of tin? v 
penitent will not bi* rijcrted ) tbiit lliir iioorsmd n<'( 
no more beneath his notirc, or out of tin? ri'uch 
goodnrss, than the rich and tiu: migbtv ; v«h:it can Im 
eonifortulde ? IfCiod is tbe awful Judgi; of mankini 
also the niereiful F*ather of inunkind. If his eye is iu 
to behold presumptuous vice uitbout nblion'^mci', n 
pifirchig to be deceivrd by tbe inohi itrti'id hypori 
IS also opfMito look with juty U)M>n tlie pioftrntf jfiii 
ancl his goodnehs ri^ady to for][^ivif \\n: iiiinibh: pi 
wliat he cannot forgive bitri'^flf. 

Ite no longer, untbinkiii;:; ntortal, so jnuch tli 
enemy as to exclude thysiflf from tliif lii^^lifsl lion^i 
nature is capable of. Aspire to tbe hubl!m(; Ji:ippii 
<;orivi'rsing with thy MiiLer. Knbtrgc tby iiruTow n, 
lake in the thought of liim for wlioirt thou art 
C*all forth all that is within thee to maguify suid prsii^* 
Humble tliysi;lf to tbe dust, in ibi! contemjibiiiou 
unequalled Majesty. Open tbe iiimo-,t nr( (-> es 
Viul to lliuj ulio gave it being. Kxpose to lliir 
knows tby frame, tby weakntrsse''', aud lb) fjiult'^. 
not to conceal or nalllate them before that Ky<; w 
not to be deceived. Hast thou ofleiKliMJ r Muke nr 
to confess before tby (*reator and tby Jud;>:e wl 
already knows. Though he alnady knous tby fo, 
expects thy own confession of it, and tlial thou dcfj 
his vengeance. Thougb be may already bave thou 
niercy for thee, it is only on eoitdition that tboii \\ 
implore it, and by repentance and amendment hbo 
fielf worthy of it. Art thou weak and belph-vhr I 
Jlr/i(;wc»t iJiyself, thou feelcfct it. Address ilivhelf ll 



iffl wlio is almighty, tbat his power may support tlieff. 
rt tboa ignorant aiid sliort-sklited ? If thou dost not 
nit thyseir so, thou art bKna indeed. Apply then to 
, whose kiiowlcdj^c is infinite, that thou mayest be 

in liis wisdom. Art thou in want of all ihhigs? If 

thinkest otherwise, thou art wretched indeed. Have 
use then to him who is the Lord of all things, and is 
isessetl of inexhaustible riches. If thou hast a just 
136 of ihy own state, if thou hast proper conceptions of 
f Creator and Judffe, or if thou hast a soul capable of 
f thought worlliy the dignity of a reasonable immortid 
lure, thou will niabe it thy greatest delight to worship 
1 adore Him, whom to serve is the glory of the bright- 
seraph in the celestial regions. 

iVnamerous assembly of people, celebrating with grate- 
hearts the praises of their Almighty Creator and Boun> 
il Benefactor, may be, for any thing we can conceive, 
G of the best emblems of some part of the future em- 
■ymcnt and happiness of immortal spirits which the 
isent state can exhibit. It were well, if we could by 
I mere force of cool reason, 90 elevate our conceptions 
tile Divinity, as worthily to magnify him in our public 
semblies. But so long as we continue the mechanical 
Dgs we are, we must be willing to use all possible helps 
working oui^elves up to what our imperfect faculties 
themselves are not, generally speaking, equal to, or how- 
sr, are not at all times in a condition for. Whoever uo- 
atands human nature, knows of what consequence as> 
iiations are. And it is wholly owing to the intirmities of 
■ nature and present state, that a due regard to decency 
I$oIemnity in public worship is of such impoilance lo- 
rds our moral improvement. Considering tliese things, 
is with concern I must observe, upon the manner of per- 
~ming th« solemn office of praising God in our public 
trablieB, that It very much wants reformation. I know of 
application of music to this sublime use, that is not 
Sly deficient, except what is composed in the manner of 
'Wms. For as in every piece of sacred poesy, there 
varioos and -very different tastes, and strnins, it is evi- 
nt, that to apply the same returning set of notes lo all 

is iaconsislcut, and not expressive of the sense mid 

^ 11» 
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fipirH orf tfa« ptstma. Th« dgbleMtb PMdm, for tmn 
in tnt^. nfih^! ntthiftid hjmmin Holjr Mcnptur^* Fro 
b#f|;mf»irr|( Up f hir foiiftD viM^ tbfir mtiJ ftiithur #ntp 
hf», m ih« ftUmtit^n jtjy Mid grkiitmie for hi<« fkrlirc 
frn^m bfA «nf<rnir;4^« ft m fttiilrrni, tliftt thr^ wnw.^ whr#-. 
ncf^ompftny tbi^purt <Drfibe|rii;re, oiiKbitobe b#»bf,«-.bi 
«ml irifimpbant : «)<«e it will Atf^uimr mnd miftr^rr^ 
tboffi(hti»| irmt<;Ml of ^nmrmm^ tbfrm. Thn frmrli 
finb ?#sr»#rjK €rxpr«M the; pMlmi<(t\ or MiT(>«f»h'4 dn 
4it^r9mf bjr th#? crrnrlty of fricfcfsd rnrn, or rrrl Kpir 
M plftffiy tbftt the trfumpbmt fimirm of miinfr, whirJi 
tb« fwfftfsr pmif iifV! not at ftU pr^ifMrr to ir»prrj«ft tbi« 
tbtrtf on tbe rontmryt *t r^f jiiir«« ft fif^t of tbr^ roort r 
Micl borrid M»ftnd<« whirb mtifAr. ran iitf#*r. Tbf Mxtb 
TffpremttiB tb^ ffacred Writ^rrS or MfmttWn rom 
in bf«» greaA dH»9r«M< To txtittrm thU Kuitabtyt ^'^'^ 
till; former pi (7C«» of ntcMy i% proprr ; but a ftrt c 
lanitbrrljr ami plaintiff; not«^. Tbf; <Mrvf!nth, and ftornn 
folbrwing v^rmrn^ pftt. an M-ciount of tbr llirine af 
ancr in trnfrnffr to tlif; forr^^Mng prayer, att<;ndf!ii 
#'ar1hquak«;s tfrmpfr^f^, lightnfnfi;», ami all th«? t#;TT 
Omnipotf^nrfT, Kvrry onfr of wbicb imagi-^ oiic^bt 
r^firf^Minfed by a strain of nin»»r, proprrlv ail^pfi^d 
9«!nfif7, in tante and cxprfrmion. Hut Ui rhftMni thii^ ^ 
"pifirA^f M i% done; at r,atliedral fvbfir#-Jir<«, or Uf <!fn^ it. 
parish chfircb^i and mr«tfnji;<(, to the fiarnr; <M>}t of i 
rotifming tbrou^ ftteiy ftorrfji'/lin^r t#^r««#-, la not p^r 
ing Ihff pir'Cft iw» wuH a» if th#5 prirarhf^r w#?rft to rrw 
the pffiplf; : for a pf^ntm of a good ^l#)^.fiiion won 
Urr ft in mvh a manner, nn at l«rii«t should rir>t di^t^n 
Tnfp>r«T]»reM;nt tiie nfmnt., a» i» tli#r frflVct of applying to 
Miitabic or bail mtMir, wbirb is wort*; f h»n non«;. li 
tboM who find propfrr iientimi*nU «tx/-.it<;d in th«:fr j 
by the more imperfect way» of performing the f livine 
es I bare nothinir to aay Uf le^Men the Mticifaetinn 
have* I #/nly woidd«ho w what 14 the mtM efieetnal an 
feet way ofapplying mmw U? religiouK nitr|io«efi. Ar 
ter all, a pn^er di^pof^ition of mind ia trie prioeirml 
witboift whieb no bodily »errice can l>e n'^r.rptable 1 
flfiiti^ Purity. 
To €vnehide— it is eridenl^ that our duty to our < 



is, as aboTG obs^n-ed, tbe most important, and noblest 
rt of n'hal we ougbl to study and practise in oril«r to at- 
n ^e true Dignity of Human Nature. For tliat Infinite 
ibig, by whom, and for whom we are, Iboiigh id his e&- 
Ke mvisible, in his nature incomprehensible, in his pen- 
ilions inconceivable, does yet present himself to all our 
veptions, bodily and mental. Hveiy object we behold, % 
fry sounil we hear, every bodily substance we touch, 

Kty subject of tl)oiight, raoat be either himself, or the 
K of bis power. Our senses, whenevcpwe exert them, 
employed upon some creature of Omnipotence; and 
Aea the mind abstracts itself from all the bodily apera- 
toDS, CT«n then it apprehends, it sees, it feels, the sustain- 
;, ittfomiiiig, and invigorating power within it. It finds 
!^ surrounded with the immensity of Divinity, and that 
itf and all things are established on that universal basis 
' ttcnce ; that all things are full of Deity ; and that bis 
!nce is the Mind within the mind. 
How amazing, then, the stupidity of numbers of the hu- 
ll species t An order of beings formed with a capacity 
apprehending the Creator and Governor of the uni- 
Be; for contemplating the most delightful and most 
ikiug of all subjects ; for having their minds enlarged 
' ennobled by being habiluated to the grand ideas of 
lensity, of wisdom, goodness, power, and gfory un- 
ided and unlimited! Yet how do numbers of them 
tbroagh life without ever endeavouring to form any 
notions of that Being, on whom Ihey depend for their 
existence ! without ever thinking of any duty they 
ly owe him, or any consequence of gaining or losmg bis 
wr ! What stupendous glories, what wondrous perfec- 
is, what sublime contemplations, are lost to the gross 
insensible minds of many of our species 1 How is the 
Being, who possesses existence ni himself, overlook- 
ly those whom he himself baa brought into beine .' 
,__ v docs He, by whom all things exist, seem lo such m- 
tfimsidei'ate minds not to exist ! How do the glories of his 
i, which were inlended to pointhim out; conceal from 
unthinking minds the glorious Maker 1 How do such 
[^grateful men basely take up with the gifts, without lliink- 
" mUk Jkll-bouiite«us Giver I Haw jjaucli an Uwse jn«9 
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ofgroBS and eartlily disuoBitions their own cneniirH 
do they strive to fecMl tiieir lieavon-horn niiiidM wit 
iiiiHatiHryinff and MHUsr'ouBObjertH ofnenHe; deprivin( 
of tliat KuliTiine entertainment for which they were ij 
edy and which is ever olTering itnelFto them the cu 
plation and enjoyment of Divinity, the po8S(*Hsion < 
nitc perfection ! Open thy narrow mind, unthinking! 
tal. kniargf thy CfmnneddenireH. Jlnise thy ^rovi;lir 
bition. Quit the trilling objects which now posses 
which will in the end disappoint thee. Trum|)h! unci 
feet the wrc^tched amuvcments of richer, lionour 
pleasures; and aspire to what is worthy of the digi 
thv nature, and thy Divine Original. It is thy Make, 
rndfthat is ready to take pitKHession of thy mind. It 
Divinity himself that would pour into tJiy soul dc 
inefTahht, that would dwell in thee, and jcun thee t( 
self in an eternal union, which will raise thee to hii 
glory aliove thy most extensive wishes, beyond thy 
f levated concejitions. 

SKCTION IX. 

Mitr^Uttneoua T/wuffhttt aiui Plreethru, rhitjly Mnrah 

If tl^e reader should find, among the following 
risms, some thoughts to much the same purpose 
others, in other parts of this work, it is hope:! he w 
€use such a repetition in consideration of the vari 
matter, and the usefulness of the subjects, which wil 
bein^ inculcated in the most copious maimer. 

It IS not the pail of a wise man to he eager afti 
tliin^f but improvement in goodness : all things els 
be clispenseil with. 

To learn to talk well, learn first t(» liear. 

Resist vice at the beginning, and you will conq 
in the end. 

A clear conscience is better than a clear estate. 

Never think a thought, speak a word, or do a dee 
^liat you may be safe in setting ah(»ut with the foil 
preface : " O Ciod, my Maker and Judge! I do not 
that thou art witmiss to what I am about.'* 

Uajs nut fashion a considerable share ui tlic diarii 
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the age? Let every one who gives carefully consider 
from what motives be acts. 

If you have a welldisposed mind, you will go into no 
company more agreeable or more useful than your own. 
All is not well with those to whom solitude is disagi-eeable. 

It is no shame to learn : the shame is to be ignorant. 

Forgive ever}' body rather than yourself. 

If you have health, a competency, and a good con- 
science, what would you have besides r Something to dis- 
turb your happiness f 

To expect, young man, that your life should be one 
continued series of pleasure, is to ex])ect to meet with 
what DO mortal, from Adam down to tlie present times, 
has yet met with ; and what, by the nature of things, 
would be more strange than the throwing tlie same num- 
ber with a die ten millions of times successively. 

When you hear in company, or read in a pamphlet, 
somewhat smart and lively, and quite new to you, urged 
against any opinion, or maxim, allowed by men of the 
freest sentiments, and most improved understandings ; 
do not let yourself be immediately perverted by it, but 
suppose tliat though it may be new to you, it may have 
been often started and answered ; and though you cannot 
at once confute it, others can : and make it your business, 
if the point be of consequence, to find out those who 
can. Nothing is more weak, than to be staggered in your 
opinion by every trifle that may fall in your way. 

Accustom yourself to think the greatest part of your 
life already past ; contract your views and scheme-?, and 
set light by a vain and transitory state, and all its vain 
enioyments. 

To feel old age coming on, will so little mortify a wise 
nan, that he can think of it with pleasure ; as the decay 
of nature shov/s him that the happy change of state, for 
which be has been all his life preparing himself, is draw- 
ine nearer : and surely it must be desirable to find him- 
aelf draw nearer to the end and the reward of his labours. 
The case of an old man, who has no comfortable prospect 
for futurity, and finds the fatal hour approaching which is 
to deprive him of all his happiness, is too deploiable ias, 
any words to represent. 
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It 19 tinny to live vr«1) kfrnrnf^ gooil |Mrfyplf^ ; hot «liat I* 
nw till; man who can prMerve M temper, ln« ythAnfUf 
arnd iifii vir1u#*f in fi\Mi! iff «rtronf( l«fn(Hiila<mft Mid unmf' ' 

It 1.4 nanliy crrrliMir frfmt iM:i}fii«titfon« in knotv1#ril)^ 
oflf? may make, Uy rarefully liii»liafiding arifl pmp«rf{j ap- . 
plying i"V#:ry Hpan; momirnf* [ 

Arv you rontirnt to Imj for *;ver tiriflone, if jou «boflM f 
hap|ii'n not to live till tlie timi? you have aet for rvp^frt^. 
arif'f; f If mt^ put it olTa litf K; longer, anfl takft your ehaiiM* 

It in a filiMm'^ if any per^ijn poon^r than you, i» moff 
conffr»1#jiI than you. 

Hfrivi! to exr:el in what ia truly Aoblii s tnediooity k [ 
«'.ont<!mptil;le« 

Judgf; of hookit aM of mrm ; there ia none wholly faati' 
h«a«i, or perfiTt. That production may he aaid to hr » 
valuahlf* itWf hy the neninal of which a judieioua rettbf 
may he the wi-urr anu hf'tter; ao'l i% not t^j» he dcapbrf 
for a few delSeiirrieie% or inco^^^i«l^rleii'•^. 

Do not think of lying for the truth, or working iW 
work^. of the «levil for Cio^l'a «iyik#!. 

llone<tty (»tfmMrtimf'(i failn; hut it is hfrautt*? iliJigi?'nfr«Pf 
a}iiiitii'«t are wanting: otherwiacr it ia nafufally hy far Ml 
ovcrmatrh for running* 

A ha'l n'put;ilion will lie a atumhiitig'hioek in roar 
way to rising in life, and will di^M&hh? you from iM/iaj 

go'wl to Oth'T**. 

If «rver you waft dangerously ill^ what fault or folly li^ 
he;it^if'%t uiton yntur mind t Take eare to root it out, 
without delay, and without int'.rr.y. 

An unjtMt ar:f|fjHifion i?» like a harhed arrow that maiil 
l/<; drawn hack ward with horrihlis aoguiah ; elM* it will he 
your deMnirlion, 

To excel gr^'afly in m'lHic, drawing, daneinflr, the p«f- 
danfic part^ of learning, play, and other aconipji^thmeiif^ 
ralhir oiTiamenfal than twM^ v% heneafh a g«*nt|emaff, 
and *how», that to acouire «*uc|i perff'^tion in trifle*, bt 
inuJit have emp!ov#d hi/nw'lf in a way luiworthy thediriti* 
ly of Uh station. The peculiar acccu/ipliahmentii, rn wbrV 
a man of rank ought to ^hine, are knowledge of th^ wr/rki, 
acquirf;6 b/ lii^^tuiy, irav«:l, convf:riatfon, and bu^'inefifj 



nstitution, interest, and the laws of his country ; 
3rals and religion; without excluding such a com- 
iderstanding of other subjects as may be con- 
ith a perfect mastery of the accomplishments 
ike the gentleman's proper calling, 
eanest spirit may bear a slight affliction. And in 
great calamity, there is great glory, and a great 

man will improve by studying his own past fol- 
every slip will discover some weakness still un* 
I, which occasioned bis misbehaviour; and will 
ipon effectually redressing eveiy failure, 
is somewhat arch in the Roman Catholics putting 
livals before lent. Mirth is generally tlie prelude 
ance. 

drawn into a fault, shows human frailty. To be 
/■ guilty of folly, shows a corrupt mind. To love 
iiers, is the spirit of a devil, rather than a man ; 
pure disinterested love of vice, for its own sake. 
i are such characters ! 

nber, your bottle companions will not bear you 
at your death ; nor lighten your sentence at the 
day of judgment. Let the vicious therefore go 
)resent ; since their company may heighten, but 
bate your punishment. 

of genuine repentance are, abstaining from all 
)ns to the same vice, thorough reformation, and 
le reparation. 

:are of those vices which resemble virtues. 
use the poor for his poverty, is to insult God's 
^e. 

irtue rather than riches. You may be sure to 
he first, but cannot promise for the latter. No 
rob you of the first without your consent ; you 
eprived of the latter a hundred wavs. The first 
you the esteem of all good and wise men ; the 
I get you flatterers enough; but not one real friend, 
will abide by you for ever ; the latter will leave 
ath, to shift as you can for eternity, 
truths are as certain as mathematical. It is as 
lat good is not evil, nor evil good, as that a pact ia 
the whole, or that a circle is not ^ Vnaxi^^* 
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Wliat liKtttrr what you kridw, if you do not knot 
y<jiji*M<tll'r 

It is pity thiit most proplf; ovrrrio (rillifrr tlic, aniivc rir 
vimU:tti\tliiUM'. iKirl ui' liff;. T41 In; rouliiMKilly iiiitiiifiiifMl 
ill bu'>iiin-.s, iH III*' way to bf?r.ofii« fort^rlful of ifVCffv thing 
truly fiobli; atul lilMTnil. To be wliolly ifri|^a^<:(l in Hludy, 
Ik f o losf; a ;;r^:il psirt of thf! usffulncsH of a Horial iiutiite. ;. 
How iiiurii bt'.iU'.v woulil it bf?, if jicopU; would tirmpfrrao ^ 
tiofi with crofili!ifif)l;j.lion,aiid use action sim a rfdiefto Mtudyf £ 

Vou may f^a-ily know whctlufi* you ant in ftamt'ht almut J 
rc'rorrntn^ and livint; virtuously, if you bi;, you wiil 
fly from i^vcry tifniptation to vicf*, and rarf;fully |iuiiiue 
ii\t:ry' brip to virfutr. Ah you may know wliiitiier you lore 
rnoijiry, by ob .«rrvin^ wbifllnjr you rarofully purnue llie 
means ftn- ^cUin^, and cautiouhly avoid occacfioiuf of 
i;XNi*n,->o or lo.-'i. 

K<:vfir fojfi' nature; : vvlii-n study b#rrom<'» a bur^Ieo, 
give it over n^i ijiat tinif; : you will not improve by it if it 
goes at^^insl i ,* ;^rain. 

Preserve, if yui can, tlie esteem of tin? wise and go^id; 
but nion; c.periully your own. C^jnsider bow deplorable 
a condition of mind you will be in when your conHcieiice 
tells you ytyii ari.* a villain. 

It is not ealin;^ a great rpiantity of food that nouri<ilw!i 
most, nor devouring of books that given Holid knowledge. 
Jt Ih what you digest that fin'iln both body and mind, iluve 
your learning in your head, and not in your library. 

You had better find out one of your own weaknt*Kfi#;S| 
than ten of your nr'ighbours'. 

There is only one single object you ought to pursue, at 
all ailventures; that is viHui:. All other things are to be 
sought conditionally. What sort of man muhllie be who 
re.s€>lvoK to be rich or great at an) nite r 

Jf you give only with a view to tiie gratitude of ilui^t 
you oblige, you deserve to meet uitli ingr.iliiude. If you 
give from truly dihinterested nuitive-, you will not be dis- 
couraged or tired out by the woist returns. 

Flatijer be the bubble, than the biter. 

DoyoinduU', if the world should lani^h. Obedience t« 
the Almighty Oovernor of the universi:, i-i what one would 
huidly ihhik ahould draw iidiculc upon a man. Itut, bow- 



iT men will be so absurd as to laugli at you for what 
r greateat nisdom, wait paliently tlie linal issue, and 
it will be seen who uctcci the ndiculous pari. 
t should be hard to tlo youc duty, it is evidently not 
Bible. To ineiitjon none of tiie Cbmtian lieroes, 
is not a virtue which tlie heathens) have not shown 
practicable. Do not pretend that a Christian cannot 
laate, when you know that a young Snpio bravely 
id a most powerful temptation of that kind, in /ield- 
I which he would have acted only according to the ' 
!d of those times. Do not pretend tliat it is impossW^ 
rft Christian tu forgive injuries, when you know that 1 
on, goins to suffer death unjustly, charged it upon 
D, with his last brealh, that he should show no resent- 
kgainst his father's persecutors. Do not excuse your- 
• giving uu the truth, through fear of oifending those 
om you append, when you know tiiat JlUiliua Rfffif^ 
Ve llinisetf up to tortures, and death, rather than f^| 
Is word eveu to his enemies. Let it not be said Dili 
ieti&n, with his clear views of an ovemiUnj Provl- ^ 
I, 'shall be overcome with atllictian, or impiously mur- 
leainst the great Disposer uf all things, when we find 
nctetta, sunk in misery and sluvery, vindiratiog the 
e disposal of himself, and subduing his mind to the 
haations of Pravidence. Du not excuse yourself froM 1 
e expense, trouble, or bastard ufillwill, for the gene* -I 
od, when you know that a Leonidaa, a Calpumin 
ma, the Decii, and hundreds more, volunturily devo- 
emaeWea to destruction, to save their country. If you 
ii to be a Chrisltan, thai is, to profess the most pure 
lOst suhliiue principles in the world, do not infamous- 
1 short of the perfection of unenlightened healhena. 
t temptation solicits, think whether you would yield 
f you knew you should die next day. 
assm-ed, whatever you may think now, when you 
to a death-bed, you will think you have given youi^ 
a too much to pleasures, and other worldly pursuits, 
e sorry that you had so large a share of them, " 

;ood man has nothingto fear: a bad man every ihin 
y to keei> the mean bttwceu Icispoiii ' ' 
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much, and j^ivuiga proper ttslimony for (lecescy and ?if- 
tue, wliec one ace* tlicm outraged. 

Do not regard any persun's ojtinion of you, against your 
own knowleugc. 

Observe whetber vice does not deform the most amia- 
ble pereons. 

CtiBtom will have tbe same elTei-t, with retipect to d«Ull 
ajs to other rrigtitful ihingit ; it will takp olf itii terror. 

To understand a subjeul well, rtad a set of the b«t 
KUthors upon it; make an abstract ol'it; and talkitanr< 
with the judicious. 

There arc no little sins. 

It tn in any man's power to be contented ; of very few 
to be rich. The first will inrallihty make you happjr; 
which is mtrre than you can depend on from the latMr. - 

He who begins soon to be good, is like to be very go(id< 
«t last. 

Tak« care not to go to the brink of vice, lest you M 
down the precipice. 

Jfyou have, or have nnl, a cIiaiicc for happiness in llu 
next life, il cannot signify much how you pai^s the mf 
sent. Would you pity a person who was obligea to 
travel in bad weather, and put up with mean aceommodBf'* 
tions, as he wa« going to lake )>osse3sion of a line estate? 
Or would you envy one who had a pleasant day to go 10 
execution ? 

If you have ihe esteem of the wise and good, do Hoi- 
trouble youi-xeir about iht rest : and if you have not 
even that, let the approbation of a well inrurmed oonscienoC'i 
make you t-asy ni the mean while. Time will c«MV' 
when you may command the other: I mean when yM 
have had llie publir approbation of aj] hifallible Judcii 
belbre angels and men. 

A good man gets good out of evil ; a wicked man tunw 
* good to evil. 

Fasliion ought to have no weight in matters of aay 
grvaler consequence than the cut of a coat or a cap, Nniw 
here do nol alier right am] wrong. If Jl should be lbs I 
fashion or this world to act foolisldy and wickedly, <!*• 
iiend on il, the fasiliion of the next will bff, for njiiun- 
*« fcwanied, aod vice le be vviuidwd, 
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If jou can find a place where you may be hid from 
rod, and your conscience, do there what you will. 

Obedience is the great lesson to be taught children; it 
} what the All- wise Teacher would bring mankind to. • 

If you act only with a view to praise, you deserve none. 

Listen to conscience, and it will tell you whether you 
eally do as you would be done by. 

Virtue in theory only is not virtue. 

That bad habits are not quite unconquerable, is evi- 
lent from Demoithenesj Cicero, and many others; but 
hat they are very troublesome to deal with, and grow 
Jways stronger and stronger, universal experience proves 
00 sufficienuy. 

Do not deceive yourself: the true preparation fordeath^' 
5 not living at random to threescore, and then retiring 
rom the world, and giving up a few of the last years of 
ife to prayer and repentance ; but cultivating in your 
nind, from the beginning, the substantial virtues, which 
ire the true ornaments of a worthy character, and which 
laturally fit it for endless happiness. 

He only is truly virtuous who would be so if he had 
10 prospect of gaining more happiness by virtue than 
^ice : though at the same time, it is reasonable and com-- 
nendable to have a due respect to the recompense of 
%ward, as things are at present constituted. 

The lot of mankind, upon an average, is wonderfully 
^ual. The distribution of happiness is not so irregular 
^ appears at first view. There cannot indeed be any 

$Ki4 inequality in tHe distribution of what is SO incon« 

iiderable as the temporal happiness enjoyed by man- 
kind. The contented, retired, and virtuous man has the 
)est share. 

Who could imagine it possible to foreet deaths ^ich 
ivery object puts one in mind of, and every moment 
brings nearer ? 

What a strange condition a man must be in whose 
lulgment and practice are at variance ! If a man does not 
lerfectly agree with his wife, they can sometimes avoid 
ne another's company, and so be easy : but can one run 
Wity from himseli f 

Of all virtues, patience is oftenest wwileA, Hon? xoJEi^:^ 
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py niUMt he be who in wholly uiifurinHhed with whtl ii 
wttnt<;d every iiioiiiftit ? 

lie who eiideavuurH to drown thoudit, and stifle con- 
Hcience, or who goeHiin in expitnMive nvin/u^, without leokp 
ing nito hiH affaini, in about &m wine as he who should nbui 
his eyes, atul then run towards the ^>recipice, as if bis not 
seeini; the dan^^er would annitiilate it. 

That the ways of virtue are preferable to those of vice, 
is evident, in tnat we do not find people in old ai^e, sick' 
ness, or on a death-bed, repenting that they have nvedtoo 
virtuously ; but the contrary. This is a general eonfessioi 
from maidcind, and at a time when they eertainljr arefii»> 
cere : and they would give the same testimony to TirtiM 
at other times, if tlu'y could disengage themselres from 
the prejudices and passions which blind tb«m. 

A good man, when lie comes to die, has nothing to (l# 
but to die. 

Perhaps no created nature could be happy, witboitt hir- 
ing experienced the contrast of unhappineNs. 

As no character is more venerable ihan that of a wk$ 
•Id man, so none is more contemptible than that of so 
did fool. 

It makes wretched work when the married pair come 
to disputing about privileges and superiority. 

There is nothuig more foolish than for those to fall oat 
who must live together, as husband and wife, and sucb 
near relations : but there is no falling out without folly oa 
one Hide, or the other, or both. 

The folly of some peuplc in convonNition, im b«i>«alli 
criticism. The only way of answering them, is to go out 
of hearing. 

Con.sider with yourself whether the wise and good 
would value you more or less, than they do now, if they 
knew your whole character. 

It is well when old people know that they are old. Ma' 
uy, on the contrary, still aflect to set themselves off u ifO' 
impaired in abilities, both bodily and mental, longeiKnigii I 
after they have outlived themselves. 

It is necessary often to find fault. And the only way lo 
ilo it, so as to be regarrJed, is to keep uo your own Aifftty' ■ 
A master who blusters and «wi(arH «l lu« servant, is oespi^ I 
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id ; while he, who reproves with milJness and gravfly, 
likely lo be reverenced aod obeyed. 
What enibilters the common accidents oriife to most 
K>l>le is, their entertaining a Toolisb ootion, that calami- 
!8 are unnatural, and that we hare a light to tlie plea- 
res of lire : whereas the true stale of the case is, that 
liction is what we greatly need, and richly deserve, and 
it the pleasures of life are the mere gift of God, which 
erefore he may withhold, or bestow, as he sees fit. 
The use of reading is, to settle your judgment ; not to 
lafound it by a variety of opinions, oor to enslave it by 
itbority. 

Ifyou will not listen to calm reason, take care lest you 
I made to feel the rod of severe affliclion. If God loves 
m he will drive you from your follies, if you will be drawn 
im them. 
If you are ever so sure that you ought to resent an in- 

, at least put off your resentment till you cool. You 

eaia every end better by that means, and can lose 

thing by going cautiously and deliberately to work ; 

ireas you may do yourself, or your neighbour, great 

shief by proceeding rashly and nastily, 
(f you find you cannot hold your own with the world 
tbout making shipivreck of conscience and integrity. 
Ire in time witli a stock of honesty, rather than continue 

business to retire at last with a stock of wealth, which 
J not yield you happiness when your integrity is gone. 
The givcris the creditor ; the receiver the debtor. Had 
u notljetter he tlie former than the latter ? 
Married people ought to consider, that the keeping up 
'mutual love and peUcc is of wore consequence tliau any 
int which either the one or the other can want to gain, 

jre life or fortune are not engaged. Let the husband 
..sider, that it suits his superior wisdom to yield to the 
aket iu ordinary cases. Let the wife remember she so- 
moly promised to obey. 
The devil is feared and hated. 

The consciousness of having acted from principle, and 
ihout the praise or privity of any person whatever, is a 
sasure superior to all that applause can yield. 

BdoTOU deare riches and grandeur? Because yoa 
J2* 
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think Ilic7_willbringliapptiies8 with them. Thcverythioff 
you wiuit is now in your power. You bave only to »tudy 
oontenlment. 

Don't lie Triglitoned if misfortune HlaJka into yourliufli' 
ble habitation : she somettnicii t&kca Uiv tilicrly of mlk« 
ingintci tlic presence cliamber of kings, 

lie open wilh prudence. Be artful witli iimuceoM : 
Wise as the serpent, liarnilesa as tbe dove. If either 4f 
these two ((ualitjes must predominate, by all me&ni ktll 
be the latter. 

It if a shameful wickedness, cnmmonly in trade, to ciw 
ceai the faults, or artfully heighten the good qualilicsflf 
what one wants to sell, or to diRparnge any aitivle oiie hu 
a mind to buy, in order to have it the cheaper. Tbattnh 
tier who cannot lay his hand upon hiH heart, iind my, UmIi 
nhokiiowsall things, knows I use my neighhouran Ivrottidi 
ivish to be used, is no other, in plain EngJiik, than a doWh 
right knave. 

To love a woman merely for her beauty, is loving t 
rorpso for the sake of its being covered wilh a fairBkin. If 
the lovely body haa a bad soul in it, it becoinvs tben nl 
•bject of aversion, not of affection. 

Never think yourself out of danger of a disorder of b»«» 
dy bv sickness, or of the mind by passion. i 

Those who have not courage to resist fashion, would HI 
Kesist tortures. 

Nothing can materially hurt you but what hurls Jtm 
rirtoe. 

When we hear of a sudden death, we are surprued>' 
Whereas the greater wonder is that a machine ofsuchfiti) 
iDaleriulii, and ex<)uisiic worknianiihjp, aslhc huRian hoif 
is, ahould hold in motion for an hour together. 

Let a man consider what the^eneral turn of bis tbooght* 
la. It is that which characterizes the man. He who 
Uiinks oftcnest, and dwells longest on woridly Ihinn, 
ao earthly man. He whose mind is habitually cmpToytd 
in divine contemplation, is a heavenly man. 

Ahsoluii; resignation to the Divine disposal, tcftclie* 
neitber to desire to hve, nor to die. "^ 

Itinroportiunto the grief and shame which a bad action 
voiito have caused you, wet) will be your joy utdti 
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raflecltng tliat you bave bravely resisted the teiii[lIal)OiT. 
ire not the great happiest when loosl fi'ce of the Jiicum- 
nces of greatness? Is there any happiness in gixratncss? 
■"orgive others who have fallen, and be on your cuard 
! yoti yourself fall. The angels in heaven, ana the 
: of our species in innocence, have fallen. 
The hand of time heals all diseases. Human nature 
mot long continue in violent anger, grief, or distress of 
' kind. Spare yourself immotlerale uneasiness ; the 
le will come, when all these things which now engage 
1 8ft much, will be, as if they never had been ; except 
ir own character for virtue or vice, 
f you live such a life that you may be able, upon 
iomi grounds, to be patient at the last hour, when your 
itr friends lose all patience, you will show <j'oursclf » 
B'hero. 

Don't be uneasy if j-ou cannot master all science. You 
(V easily know enough to he good and happy. 
He who sulTei-s lust to steal away his youth, atnbilion 
manhood, and avarice his old age, may lament too 
B die shortness of the useful part of hia life. 
If you have a family, it is no more allowable thai you 
lander away your substance, than for a steward to em- 
Bsle the estate of which he is manager. You are ap- 
nited steward to your children ; and if you neglect to 
Ovide for them, be it at your peril. 
A truly ci'eat mind, from mere reverence for itself, 
uld not descend to think a base thought, if it was never 
be known to God Or man. 

rbis book is not likely to be read by any, whose station 
hfe is not such, that thousands and millions of mankind 
luld think worthy of envy. It will tiien be very strange 
it4hou)d be read by any diaconteiited person. 
rHe that has no shame, has no grace. 
Before you think of retiring from the world, be sure 
It you are fit for retirement. In order to which, it is 
cefiaary that you have a mind so composed by prudence, 
uoi], and i-eligion, that it may bear oeiiig looked into ; 
tenj to rural life ; and a love for study. 
"e who 16 fi-ce from any immediate distress, and cannot 
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unlcsfl he changes the temper of his mrndi which is what 
hinders his happiness at present. 

Do not grieve for him who is depurted out of a trouble- 
some and dangerous state into a better. IF a relation, or 
an acquaintance, is gone into the other world, wholly 
unprepared for it, his case is truly lamentable. 

The advantage our passions have over us, is owing to 
ourselves. We may easilv gain such a knowledge of our 
own weakness as to feel them rising before they be got to 
the height : And it is our own fault if we do not rcfttraio 
them in time. 

The most violent shaking will not shake the limpid water, 
in a glass, niudd^ : But a Tittle disturbance will defde that 
in the well, or nver. If it were not for the impurity of the 
mind itself the shock of temptation would have no effect 

Whoever knows his own weaknesses, and has the sense 
to enrlcavour to get rid of them, will find himself as fiiUjr 
employed, in his own mind, as a physician in an hospital. 

It mav not be in your power to excel many people in 
riches, honours, or abilities : but you may excel thou- 
sands in what is incomparably more valuable ; I mean sub- 
stantial goodness of heart and life. Hither turn your 
ambition. Here is an object worthy of it. 

Nothing is of any value to you that you make a bad 
use of. 

Vou cannot, you say, fmd time to examine yourself, 
whether you arc prepared for death. It is no matter, you 
must find time to die. 

It is no matter what you spend your life in, if yoa 
neglect the very business of life. 

1 ou may acquire great knowledge, and be the worw 
for it at last. 

DonH think of giving a shilling, while you owe a pound. 

Shall hypocrisy gf;t footing among Christians.^ And 
shall a heathen have the character of having rather de- 
sired to be virtuous, than to be thought so.^ 

I know no sight more nauseous than that of a fond hus- 
band and wife, who have not the si;nse to behave proper- 
ly to one another before company : nor any conversation 
moro shocking than that of a snarling couple, who arc 
fontwually girding at one another. 



^Conaider how uncomniDD it is to live to old age : and 
fce care to hold yourself in constant readiness for death. 
^e unthinking bulk of mankind are ever amusing 
unselves with some pursuit foreign to themselves. A 
kc man is ever looking innard. 

It is no wonder if he who reads, converses, and medi- 
improves in knowledge. By the first, a man con- 
i with *he dead ; by the second, with the living ; and 
the third, with himself. So that he appropriates lu Jtim- 
* &U tUe knowledge which can be got from those who 
e lived, and from those now alive. 
Let no man refuse a pardon to olhers but be who does 
jt need it fur himself, 

*A very ignorant man may have a very learned library. 
.Tery learned man may he a very contemptible creature. 
'ir it were safe tu put off repentance and reformation to 
e very last day of life, how do vou know this is not it ? 
'Endeavour to do all the good in your power. Be as ac- 
! with prudence as if you was sure of success. When 
1 meet a disappointment, let it not abate your dili- 
ice, nor put you out of humour. And when you have 
le all, remember you have only done your duly. 
The Dvtck will not suffer the smallest breach in their 
^es for fear of an inundation.' Do not you suffer the 
Driest passage for vice into your heart, lest you find 
Mr virtue quite overflowed. 

Do not be unhappy if you have not married a professed 
Stity. Thev generally admire themselves so much ihey 
lYe 00 love left for tbeir husbands. Besides, it might not 
irbsps have been very agreeable to juu to see every 
llow, as you went into public places, look at your wife 
^he could devour her with his eyes, 
Take no counsel with flesh and blood, if you aspire at 
iat ia truly great. 

A foolish youth makes a crazy old age. 
T^e care of natural biasses, as self-love, pleasure, &c. 
sure, you will always incline enough toward the biass 
ie. Therefore you need have no guard upon yourself 

It w«v. 

The angels are said in Scripture to desire to lookjnto 
' Christian scheme, as if to learn somewUu. DiuQ^^V" 
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then tbink it beneath you to leam, while you are so ntocj^ 
inferior to them. TLc most knowing are the moat desiwtf 
of knowledge. The moat virtuous the most {iedirouftq 
improvement in virtue. On the contrary, the ift 
think themselves wise enough ; the vicious are, I 
own opinion, good enough. 

In bestirring yourself ior the public advantage, i 
ber, that if you should not accomplish all that you p 
pose, you will however have employed yourself to f 
purpose, and will not fail of your reward, if you s.' 
of success. 

Let no man complain of the shortness of life but I 
who can say he has never mispent one hour. 

Make sure first, and principally, of that knowlcd^ 
which is necessary fur you as a man, and a i 
society ; next, of what is necessary in your particular Wf 
of life : afterwards, improve yourself in all useful and M 
namental knowledge, as far as your capacity, leisure, a^t 
fortune will allow. 

If you won'd not have affliction visit you twice, lu) 
at once to what it teaches. 

Never cast your eye upon a good man without rew 
ing to imitate him. Whenever you see an instance of V\ 
or folly in another, let it be a warning to you to an 
them. 

Where is yesterday now? With the years before ( 
flood : but if you have employed it well, it stands recAl 
ed above, to your eternal honour and advantage : if 
Lave miapent or neglected it, it will appear against " " 
the lost dttjf. __ 

Would you have one general universal remedy for |fl 
diseases, study religion. The only rational ground Ton 
eolation in thevariousdistressesoflife,isthe consideiadM 
that religion proposes a positive reward for bearing WU) 
dignity, and improving by affliction ; and that afflict 
are, in truth, our greatest blessings, and proofs of tfa«Q^ 
fine favour. 

If you ujihappily fall into some fatal miscarriage, wbiel 
wounds jour conscience, and makes your life a burdvfe 
confessit, with all its circumstances, to some judicious fu 
tvader iiearlcd person, iu whose fidelity you can coi ' 



'Vbose advice may be of service lo jou. Il' if he of 
a peculiar nalurp, that you do nut think it pniiteot 
iDKss yourself guilty of such a tliiag, seod a full ac- 
H of it, written in a disguised hand, desiring aoansirer 
riting. When you have the opinion of ajudiciuus per- 
jpon the heinoiisness of your crime, which you may 
yon have, either through self-love, thought too slight- 
I, or through an excessive tenderness of conscience, 
Kd yourself too much for, impress your mind propcr- 
ith a sense ofyour fault : bumoie yourself deeply be- 
God; and resolve bravely no more to he guilty ofsuch 
'< When you have done so, and find you can keep to 
^^ resolutions, it is not necessary that you continuti to 
!t yourself without end for what is irrecoverably past. 
[Hincipal part ofrepenlance is reformation. 

iw no way of laying out a few shillings lo more ad- 
, either for profit or pleasure, than upon an enter- 
^ and instructmg book : but this expense is greatly 
rione by some, and ill laid out by others. 
fbilc you are unhappy because your tailor has not cut 
' coat lo your miud, many an honest man would be 
to have one that would only keep out the cold, and 
(Ot. While you are in a passion with your cook, be- 
e he has spoiled you one dish among sis, many a poor 
|Iy, who are fellow-creatures, and your fellow Cnris- 
i, are at a loss for bread lo supply the wants of nature: 
It of this, and give over, with shame, your foolish and 
ious complaints against that goodness of Providence 
ih has placed you in circumstances so much above per- 
of equal merit with yourself. 

is the unhappiness ofhuman life, that in every man's 
Itict there has always been some miscarriage, or some 
l>rtune in his circi^nstances, which has prevented hia 

■Ing his improvements in knowledge and virlue the 
h which might have been wished or imagined. To 
e tile most of life, such a number of concurrences are 
issary, that it is no wonder they seldom all fall to the 
b of any one person. Health, long lift, fortune ; great 
Tfinous natural abilities, and a good dispoeilion ; ao 
nsire education, begun early ; indefatigable diligence 
kny on improvemenls ; a set of act^uamViuc^ cwj-idw. 



ofassisting'mthe pursuit of knowledge, and orencoiiraginj 
in virtue ; and happening to iive in an age favourable *" 
freedom of inquiry. If we consider the improvemCL 
Home towering geniuses have made in knowledge, and t!l< 
lengths gone in exemplary virtue, by many who haTe h 
boured under innumerable disadvantages, we cannot bel 
lamenting that they were not favoured by Providence wffl 
the others, nor imagining what immense heights die} 
must in some circumstances have reached. The most 
liiarkable concurrence of all kinds of advantages that t 
was; and the most stupendous eS'ects in cousequeaceon 
will probably, as long as this world lasts, be the admintiQ 
and delight of all who are judgesof the sublime labouwr^ 
the greatest of philosophers, and best of men, the gloi 
of our country, and of Human Nature. Yet even in hi) 
(though a sort of superior being, when compared vith tb 
rest oflhe species) it ispossible to imagine someeircumstd 
ces dilTerent, and to the advantage. To what heights the 
may our nature rise in future states, when every posnbt 
advantage shall concur! 

Do not pretend to neglect or trifle with your tlu^", 
less you have found out unquestionable and demORstral 
proof, that the general sense of mankind, in all ages, 
nations, that virtue is the perfection of Human Nature,: 
the sure way to happiness, and vicethecuntrary, isagi 
absurdity and falsehood ; tliat the Bible is a forgery ; i 
that the hehef of a judgment to come is a dream. Xtjin 
be not as sure of all this, as that twice two are four, iftlKi 
be the smallest possibility that it may be otherwise, it 
the very desperation of madness to luri the least hassrd i 
the destruction of your soul by living a wicked life. 

Death-bed repentance, and death-bed charity, areraia 
of a kind. Men give up their vices and their money wlw 
they can keep them no longer. 

Can any person seriously think that he was formed <*■ 
pable ofreason, virtue, and religion, only to eat, drink, ^ 
vert himself, and dte ? 

Accustom yourself to the strict ohsenancoof yoorihlj 
in all respects, and it will in time he as truuhlesome H 
omit, or to violate it, as it is to many people to practise fL 

Study to grow every day w'xstv hvhIl VinUev •. For eftnf 
tlhy brings you nearer to dca*.\i. 
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It is Strange to hear unthinking people discant upon the 
ctions of men of universally acknowledged abilities, and 
9 see them take it for granted, that they have acted a parC 
atirely inconsistent with their known characters ; which 
leople very rarely do, and which it is therefore very un- 
essonable to suppose. If you were told of a miser's hav- 
Dg done a generous thing, would you not be apt either to 
loubt the fact, or to conclude that it must have appeared 

him a likely way of getting somewhat? If you were 
old of a ver^' passionate man's bearing an insult with ex- 
MDplary patience, would you not be surprised f Why then 
ihould you rashly give into the belief, that a person, whose 
jood understanding you are .apprized of, has played the 
ocd ? on one whose integrity is known to you, has acted 

1 treacherous part? heartne accused before you condemn. 

\"a}ue learning as much as you please : but remem- 
ler, a judicious thinker is incomparably superior to a great 
reader. 

What can be more monstrous than the common excu- 
ses for unfaithfulness to the marriage bed ? People give 
their vows to one another in the most solemn manner ; 
ind then their first work is to think how to break them. 
They marry, for better for worse ; for richer or poorer, 
founger or older ; handsomer or plainer : and then, when 
they come to repent of their rasn choice, they pretend to 
excuse the breach of solemn vows by the pretext of de- 
fects they find in one another ; of which it is wholly their 
own fault if they were not sufficiently apprized before their 
coming together. 

To defeat calumny, 1. Despise it. To seem disturbed 
about it, is the way to make it believed. And stabbing 
four defamer will not prove you innocent. 2. Live an ex- 
emplary life, and then your general good character will 
overpower it. 3. Speak tenderly of every body, even of 
pour defamers, and you will make the whole world cr)-, 
diame on them who can find in their hearts to injure one 

so inoffensive. 

You say your misfortunes are hard to bear. Your vices 
ire likewise hard to be forgiven. It is temble to thinlw of 
four suflbring pain, sickness, poverty, or the loss of dciir 
friends or relations ? It is more terrible to think i/f your 
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having offended the Mnitely mat and good Creator, 
Preserver, and Judge of the world, your kind and bounti- 
ful Father and best Friend. It pain a great evil f Vice is 
a greater; it is rebellion against the Supreme authority of 
the universe. Is the loss of a bdoved wife like tearing 
limb from limb f So is falsehood, cruelty, or ingratitude, 
like unhinging the universe, and bringing chaos back i^ 
(|ain : for they tend to universal diiprdir, and the destruc- 
tion of the creation of Ood. Doyoutiiudderat the thought 
of poverty or disease i Think with vrbmt eve Infinite Puri- 
ty must behold wickedness ; with what abhorrence abso- 
lute Perfection must see the ruin uroduced in his worlu 
by irregularity and vice. Do }rou aeiire to escape miie- 
rvf Fly from sin. Do you wish to avoid punisl)ment? 
Above all things avoid wickedness, the cause of it. 



DIGNITY 

or 

HUMAN NATURE. 

BOOK IV. 

OF REVEALED REUGIOJST. 

INTRODUCTION. 

*HAT it is in itself agreeable to rectitude, necessary 
lie Dignity of Human Nature, and the requisite con- 
ence of moral agents with the general scheme of the 
emor of the universe, that we study, above all things, 
lerform our whole duty, viz. Taking proper care of 
bodies and of our minds, loving our fellow-creaturea 
mrsclves, and loving and servine our Creator; that 
is our indispensable duty, and that the habitual ne- 
t, or violation of it, upon whatever pretence, will ex- 
i us to the Divine displeasure, as the conscientious 
^rvance of it is most likely to gain us his favour, and 
sequently final happiness ; all this appears clear to hu- 
I reason, separate trom any consideration of the truth 
evelation, and deducible from universally acknow- 
;ed principles. And if it may be supposed in the low- 
iegree probable, that the kind and merciful Parent of 
creatures, who would have all men to be saved, and, 
consistency with eternal and immutable rectitude, to 
le to that happiness, of which their nature was formed 
ibie ; if it may be conceived in the lowest degree pro- 
le, that God should from the beginning have ordered ' 
gs so, that one method, among others, for promoting 
ersal goodness and happiness, should be, the appear- 
s of an express message, or revelation from himself, 
1 a set of clearer and more striking instructions, than 
been any other way communicated to mankind ; if 
be conceivable without any direct absurdity, then it 
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is likewise evident, from the principles of natural reli^ioii 
or reasoD, that it is the indispensable duty oT all those of 
our species, to whom any such supposed Divine niesaiize 
or revelation may be offered, to bestow the utmost diu* 
gence in examining its pretensions, and, if found sufriclent, 
lo admit them with candour and sincerity of mind, and lo 
receive the revelation itself with that veneration and sub- 
mission which it becomes dependant creatures to cxpnns 
to Him who sent it. 

That there isnothinedirectly absurd, or contradictory to 
reason, in the supposition of the possibility of a revelation 
given from God, for the reformation and improvement «f 
mankind, is evident, from its having been the opinion 
and the hope of the wisest and best of mankind inallsgM, 
and various nations. Socrates, Plato, Confucitu, and 
others, the bright and burning lights of antiquityi bav« 
given their authority to the opinion of the probability of 
a revelation from God. They have declared, that they 
llioughl it an affair of great consequence lo rekindle Iht 
ligjit of reason, almost extinguished hy vice and folly ; recall 
abewildered raceofbelngsinto the way of virtue, to teach 
mankind, with certainly and authority, how they ou^jht t» 
behave toward their Creator, so as to oblain his favottr, 
and the pardon of their offences. They who were the 
>1)est qualified of all uninspired men of those ancient time* 
ibr instructing mankind, were ready lo own ihemselrei 
insufficient for the task of reforming the world. And 
it is notorious, that their wortliy labours were in no respect 
adequate to the universal, or general amend rnenl of man- 
ncrs, even in the countries in which they lived and tsufffaL 
For that themselves greatly wanted instruction, appean 
■plainly from what they have written upon some of the most 
important points of morals, as the immortality of ihosoul; 
the nature, degree, and continuance of the rewards wnd 
• jtunishments of the future state, and the means of obtain- 
mg the pardon of sin. And that their lessons should hor« 
any considerable or powerful influence upon the peopk 
in general, was not to be expected, as they could w.t bert 
hut give them as their opinions ; reasonable indeed, uri 
clear in the main to any understanding, which should taks 
tlae tJVuble lo examine; bat backed with no But' 
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T^bction, or "D'mae attestation, to command atteal 
jMid obedience. 

It is evident, that as lliere can be, on one hand, no 
^erit in believing what is true, even religious truth, with- 
Ibut examination ;-^r nothing is virtuous, or praise-wor- 
ptft that is irrational ; and it is irrational to receive fur 
Eratb what ooe has no solid reason to think is true ;) so on 
^Ijie otiier, to reject truth, especially religious truth, on any 
indirect or dismgenuous account, or for any reason, be- 
sides some unsuiiiiountable inconsistency in the doctrine, 
or deficiency in the evidence, is perverse and wicked. 
The faith, therefore, that is acceptable to God, who isalike 
* e Author of both reason aud revelation, is tbat rational 
jition of religious truth which arises from candid and 
IjiUgeoL examination, and a due submission to Divine Au~ 
idioiity : and the unbelief, which is condemned in Scrip- 
i»nre, is that rejection of the revealed will of God which 
■is owing to prejudice, negligence, pride, or a fatal attach- 
ment to vice. 

The guiltof wilfully rejecting or opposing Divine truth, 
oust be more or {ess atrocious, aceording as the advanta- 
iges for inquiry, and satisEaclion upon the subject, are 
|reater,or less. The inhabitants of the dark and barbarous 
.fftrls of the world, and even of Ibe counliies which arc 
overrun by popish superstition, will therefore be found 
iqiore excusable for their deficiencies both in faith aiid 
dice, than we of this enlightened age and nation, who 
Wijoy every imaginable advantage fur free inquiry, and la- 
hour undiT no kiud of bias either toward credulity or the 
-contrary, but what we choose to subject ourselves to. 

Besides our being indispensably obliged, in point of 
duty, to take the utmost care that a genuine revelation 
fenn God do not meet with neglect, much less diainge- 
Diious opposition, from us ; it is also to be considered, 
what conduct wisdom prescribes in such a case. Were 
there no guilt in treating revelation with contempt, or 
Opposing, jet no man of prudence would wiliully deprive 
tumself of any probable advantage for information and 
improvement, from whatever quarter it might come. Nor 
wifl wiy wise man think lightly of a scheme intended, as 
ijDivine revelation is, for the important ends of republish- 
13* 



tag, wilh ft set of authoritative sanctions, tbc religion e( 
natui«,&nd fixing, be) ond all dispute, the duty of mankind, 
and tlie means fur attaining theic greatest happiness; 
and for communicating to liiem varioiia important Initbi 
nut known before, nor diacoForalil^ij)' buuian reaeotk 
Tbat revelation bas effecluallv donr tbcse tilings, will 
appear by the general view oi it tbat will be exliiblted 
ill tbe second section. 

A direct, explicit law, given by Divine autbority, b 
the VGiy thing wbicb such a sbort-slgbted and imperfect 
order of beings as mankind were peculiarly in wenloC 
Nor is any method eo (it for governing a set of creature* 
generally unqualified for reasoning out, with a profux 
clearness and certainty, the means of attaining happinta^ 
as a distinct system of rules of conduct guarded ny pro* 
per sanctions. Is not all human government conBtitoted 
on that foundation .'' When a new state or colony is 1» 
be settled, do the founders trust to the reason of a mOr 
ed multitude for the observance of equity, the seciuit? 
of properly, and happiness of tbe whole ? And wu ■ 
not a more clfectual way to lead mankind to the lovo of 
God, and one another, to give litem an express law to 
that purpose, than to leave it to their own reasoning*, ta 
find out their duty to their Creator, and to one another^ 
and whether they might trifle with it, or resolve faitlifidly 
to perform it? Therefore, mankind have probably inu^ 
8ge been whally left to their own reason : out a standing, 
positive institution has all along been kept up tn one put 
of the world or other ; and would in all probability BMia 
been more universally, as well as more conspicuously t>>. 
labliflhed, but for the wickedness of mankind, which ren- 
dered them unworthy of partaking universally of thii 
bleseing, and occasiont^d its being imparted to iheni in 
a more obscure and limited manner. 

We are at present in a state of discipline ; and enij 
lliing is intended as a part of our trial, and means of 114*' 

Erovemcnt. Revelation may be considered in the momi' 
gjal. A roeijsage from heaven is brought to our cm%. 
attended with «ucb evidence w maybe suJTicientto goih 
vinee the unfirvjudiced mind of its being genuine ; but at 
itic satuv tiw« not sg asccrtftiacd, but mut pcet) 
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rSIing at, and opposing it, may, by disingenuous men, be 
ind. ir this gives an oppoilunity for the exercise of 
nest inquiry, and exhibits In the fairest light the differ- 
1 characters of the sincere, but cautious, and inquisitive 
rer of truth ; oftf^ indolent, unthinking, and credulous, 
,o believes with ine multitude ; Mid of the perverse and 
ingenuous, who rejects whatever is not suitable to his 
ys of thinking or living; if revelation does these things, 
^ not to be reckoned one of the noblest trials of the 
(sent state ? And is it not promulgated in the very man- 
: it ought to have been ? 

Standing oracles were probably some of the fiist me- 
Is which the Divine Wisdom made use of to commu- 
te particular express information to mankind. There 
aa appointed place, to which worshippers resorted, 
conButtJng, received answers, and directions. Spin- 
beings were employed in revealing the Divine Will to 

^^ lUnd. And in visions and dreams, comniuiiications 
we given to men of characters eminent for virtue and 

^^Xf. A race of prophets, or persons under Divine Influ- 
ee, succeeding to one another, so as there should be no 
ig period without one or more such inspired men, kept 
an impression of the superintendency of God, and of 
J necessity of obedience to Him. But we know of no 
tthod so proper for communicating to mankind in ge- 
tal, a. set of useful informations, so as to be of lasting, 
ertant, and extensive advantage to them, as their being 
mmitted to wiiting, by which means they are easiljr ac- 
Buble to all, to be consulted at all times, and m all 
rces. 

The revelation, therefore, with which we are blessed, 
& been, by the Divine Providence, directed to be pen- 
id by Moses, the Prophets, and Apostles ; and has been 
gnderfully preserved for many ages, free, for any thing 
) know, or have reason to suspect, from material cor- 
ptioDs and alterations ; and in it we have all informa- 
nts necessary for our conduct here, and happiness 
irenfter. 

■Whoever chooses to enlarge the sphere of his inquiry 
wide as possible, may examine the several schemes of 
tfliicb have pretended to a Divine Original, and 
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by compariog them together, he will soon find which beaii • . 
tfie characters of being truly from heaven. 

As to us, who live in these happy realms of knowledge L 
and freedom of inquir}', the reugion contained in toe 
scripture of the Old and New Te^|fl^ents, offers itself 
more immediately, and challenges our chief and most at- 
tentive examination; it is therefore evident, that it lies im- 
mediately upon us to inquire into its pretensions ; and 
that we may more safely neglect all the others ; none of 
which the Divine Providence has given us so fair an op- 
portunity of examining, or made so clearly our duty to 
mquire mto. But to inquire into religion in an impartial 
manner, a man must begin with shakkig off all prejudice, 
from education and general opinion, and must suppose 
himself a mere unprincipled Indian^ not biassed to any 
species of religion in the world. He must likewise resolve 
to go through the whole of what he is to examine ; not 
contenting himself with a partial and imperfect view of 
things, which is the way to acquire imperfect and mis- 
taken notions. He must also go directly to the fountain, if 
he would know the true virtues of the water of life ; that 
is, he must, to know the religion of the scriptures, go di- 
rectly to the scriptures, and study theiA more than all the 
systems or bodies of divinity in the worid. 

There is no greater hindrance to the candid examina- 
tion and ready reception of so pure and strict a scheme of i 
religion as the Christian, than a fatal attachment to vice. 
This was the original obstacle, which retarded its esta- 
blishment in the world at its first appearance ; has prevent- 
ed its progress ever since ; has disguised and deformed its 
native beauty ; has almost wholly defeated its genuine in- 
tention, in one church ; and raised enemies against it, even 
in this land of light, in an age immediately succeeding to 
the times in which it stood the examination of the ablest 
inquirers, and came out established upon a more rational 
foundation than ever it stood upon, from the apostolic 
age downwards. It will therefore be necessary, above ail 
things, for the inquirer into the truth of Christianity, to 
purge his mind from every corrupt affection that may 
prompt him to wish to find it suspicious or false ; to tak6 
no cQuas^l with fle«h and blood ; but to labour to wodi 
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buself Op to tliat pilch of heavenly mindedness which it 
[uires ; that so he may not only be wholly unprejudiced 
'nst it, but may be supposed to listen to reason in its 
<ar, and may findivjthm himself a witness to its tmthv 



3 Objtfti 

14. revelation had not been given to mankind, had thcra 
in no need of it, in such a sense as that, it must prove 
iVly useless. But the (juestion is, whether it is not an 
nrdily to talk of a genuine revelation's beingneedleas or 
fear. Can any thing be said to be needless, or useless, 
t ia CBicutated to improve mankind ? If a set of moral 
ructions from one person will be of any service to me, 
it be said, that more of the same kind will be useless ? 
had already digested all the knowledge that is to be 
m books and by conversation with the wise and leam- 
iffmy own species, would the conversation of a supe- 
' being be needless and useless to me? Nay, if thearcb- 
^^el Gabriel had in his power to receive some new in- 
turtionsbyrevelation from God, would he neglect them, 
Bcedleas and useless, because his knowledge is already 
Senselj" extensive ? Those objectors to revelation, who 
of its being unnecessary, do not seem to have clear 
IS 10 their words : for if they had, they never would 
ik of limiting the Divine goodness to his creatures, or 
ilteging, that their advantaees for happiness were too 
rt. Nor would one think tliat revelation should even 
e been looked on as superfluous by any person who 
tt the world ; but on the contrary, that alt such would 
&f acknowledge, that ifit were possible to have yet 
■rther additional revelation, or advantage forvhtue, man- 
a would not then be at all too good. Nor can any one 
p seeing the real eventual advantage of revelation, who 
iWH any thing of the difference between the condition, 
\a knowledge and virtue, of those ages and nations 
'eh have, and those which have not, enjoyed the ligh* 
!.' And here it is to be remembered, that in all probi 
t^ it b ft very small part of our knovilcii^e \\avi&'' 
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genuine acquisition of mere human reason, nbolly nna^ 
sisted. The very use of letters seems to have pretensioiR 
to agreater author than Cadmus, iii' than Moses. And pro- 
bably the whole of the religious kn owle dge we possess,' 
originally owing to levelalion. ^^ 

The deplorable darkness and ignorance, in which tboi 
of our species are found involved who have lived det«cb> 
ed Irom the rest of muikind, and have never enjoyed, A 
have wholly lost ail traces of revealed knowledge, (ifthll 
be really the case of any people, which is to be doubted,] 
is a proof of the advantage of revelation. And it is on^ 
from what we find to be the case ofthose newly discove^ 
ed nations, who have undoubtedly few supernatural ti 
vantages, that we can fairly judge what the state of man 
kind in general would have been, if the species had bcA 
left wholly to themselves. For, as to this side of the glfttH 
it is to be questioned, if there ever was any people upOl 
it who could be said to be In a perfect state of nature, M 
will afterwards appear. 

The despisers of revealed religion, on account of (b< 
&II-sufiiciencyofhuman reason, are desired to considertlki 
following proofs of its boasted sufficiency in matters of I 
belief and practice. 

The only account we have of the antediluvian man 
is that given by Motes, viz : That all flesh corrupted __ .^^ 
ways to such a degree as to render it necessary to porij 
tiie earth by a general deluge. Of the patriarchal tjo 
the only accounts we have are likewise from the sKine T 
erable writer ; which show the people of those ages, 
cept a few families, to have been wholly given to potjifae 
ism and idolatry. The destruction of the five citiea by' 
from heaven, for the most abominable and unnvlu 
crimes, shows the state of corruption to which the peofJi 
ofthose times were sunk. The accounts we have frOB 
Herodolui and Didorm Sicuhs, of the religion of 
Egyptians, the fathers of wisdom and learning, arff 
disgrace of human reason. Their worshipping the E 
contemptible and hateful animals, as crocodilea, stot^ 
cats, monkeys, and calves; to kill which sacred aDiunl^ 
was death by their law, and which they carefully emb^B* 
ed, and solemnly deposited in tombs ; and llieiradoi 
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of plants, as leeks and onioDs ; these are strange m« 
» of the sufficiency of reason forjudging in religious 
rs ! They also (according to the same author) allow- 
theft ; and made marriages between brothers and 

• a part of relMpn. What were all the popular reli- 
ef the Pagans m general, but a heap of absurdities f 
can be said of their deities ; whose characters were 

locking for men and women of such manners to be 
*d to lire among us ? And lest there should be any 
)f such hopeful objects of worship, they multiplied 
to such a number, that Varro reckons up a little ar- 
' them, and Jjudan represents the heayens as in dan- 

* being broke down with the weight of such a multi- 
The horrid practice of appeasinc them with human 
, and even with that of the children of the zealous 
es themselTes, with the abominable impurities as- 
1 to them, and practised by their blind worshippers 
loor of them, diow what notions of the object and 
I of worship, human reason, left to itself, is apt to 
ito. Those who had better notions of the superior 
IS, represent them as either quarrelling and fighting, 
£r makes his goddesses treat one another with the 
ige of Billingsgaie,,) or as a set of idle, luxurious to- 
iries, spending their whole time in quaffing of nectar, 
f regautiless of human affairs. In some ancient na- 
everj young woman was obliged to prostitute herself 
i temple of Venus^ as a religious ceremony. ThuciH 
says, that both Greeks and Barbarians thought roD- 
uid plunder glorious. The whole ancient heroism 
ideed little else : and it was chiefly by violence and 
I fury that the Macedanianj Roman, and other states, 
red such an extent of dominion. From Homer , and 

writers, down to the Roman historians, we see how 
lanners of ancient Umes allowed to treat captives in 
Princes and princesses were draped in triumph af- 
e chariot of the conqueror; and they, and the inferior 
le, by thousands, butchered in cold blood, or con- 
led to slavery : die beautiful part of the female cap- 
diared among the heroes, and condemned to prosti- 
I and infamy. The laws of Lycurgus were founded 
r and savage heroism, and allowed 8ljealiii^^vaiLe;s& \bft 
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person was caught in the fact. Adultery was also in curtail 
€;af(es establitflicil by law. ExpoHing of children waS| among 
the Homaru^ according to IjuciantiuBj a daily practiee. 
Gladiators butchering one another by thousands, was the 
reigning di version among those lords |j||the world forages^ 
and it was common, when one had got the other down, 
for the conqueror to look at the people for their ordcn^ 
whether to spare or kill him, which they often gave for 
the latter ; and even the ladies, if we may believe tbeir 
own writers, would often ^ive the signal to dispatch a poor, 
conquered, helpless victim, that Uiey might feast their 
savage and unwomanly hearts with scenes of cruelty and 
blood. The authors of the Grecian wisdom were almost 
all addicted to one vice or other, some more, some leu 
scandalous. Their snarling, and impudence, got them the 
appellation of Cynics; and disputes about words ma 
through all their writings. Too many of both Oreek and 
Roman philosophers, or wise men, flattered the vices of 
princes. Socrates himself, the father of wisdom, and oppo- 
scr of polytheism, encouraged to consult the oracles, and 
to offer sacrifice to idols. Plato'' s morals were so obscuit 
that it required a lifetime to understand them. CiufO 
excuses and countenances lewdness in some parts of bit 
writings : and those of Seneca are not without their poi- ; 
son. What were the manners of the polite court of Afir L 
eusiusj (to say nothing of the sea of blood, through wfaick 
he swam to the imperial throne,) is pretty evident from the 
abominable and unnatural filthiness scattered through tbc 
writings of the wits of that elegant as^e. Which of the 
ancient sages did not too far temporize, and conform to 
the national superstition, contrary to their better know* 
ledge, and even make the worKt spcTcies of dissimulatioD 
a part of the duty of a goc^d citizen ; the consequence of 
which was, the enectual rivetting of error, and prevention 
of reasonable inquiry and reformation. It in certain, that 
whole nations have placed virtue on directly oppositf 
sides; and that the wise ancients diiTered in their notion of 
what the chief good of man consisted in, to such a degree 
that one author reckons up several bundreil dfA'crent opi- 
nionson the subject. Thisshows that the understanding, or 
rnorulsvmVf though s\iflicienl when iJluminateil by Uivine 
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^latioIl, to judge of truth, U not, for all lliat, capable of 
ting out, of itself, Bullicient light, safety to e;uide ilstlf, 
iciuly orerwiiclmed and oppressed as it is bj vice and 
iyutlice. The most stiblime of the heathen philoso- 
■s never put tti% immurtalitj of the soul (the fuunda- 
of all religion) out of doubt. On the conlraj-y, they 
esent it as at best only a very desirable scheme. Of 
^oera) resurrection of the body, an universal public 
Igment, and final happiness of the ivhole Human Na- 
■ and body, in a slate of ei-erlasting glory, it does 
I ftppear that they had any clear notions ; or that they 
tried their views beyond the Eiynaa state. None of 
could satisfy a thinking mind about the proper means 

Pfopitiating the Deity, or whether guilt hiis like to be 
nned at all : nor could any of them prescribe an ac- 
itable method of addressing the object of worship. On 
contiary, Plato represents the wise Socrata as at a full 
p, and advising not to worship at all, till such time as 
BoakI please God to iuforoi mankind, by an express 
rdtUion, how they might address him acceptably. Nor 
^ sny of them sufficiently inculcate humility, the fouii- 
ion of all virtues. On the contrary, the very schemes 
Dine of the sects were rather founded io pride and ob- 
acy. Nor did any of them go so far as to show that 
;ivmg injuries, loving enemies, and setting the affec- 
ts upon the future heavenly state, were absolutely r- 
lary. The utmost that any of them did, was to recoi 
td the more sublime virtues to the practice of i 
ns as could reach them. So much for the heal 
ines and morals. 

tet is known to have abandoned himself to 
his life long. His impostures were so gross, that when 
first broached (hem, his best friends were ashamed of 
h bim and them. His religion sets upon the foot of 
^t riolence and force of arms, and makes sensual gra- 
;atioDS, to the most excessive degree of beasUiness, th? 
J reward of a strict attachment to it. The Koran, so 
as it is an original, is a heap of absurd doctrines, and 
ling or bad laws. The few miracles which Mahomet 
"* Unds to have performed, are either things within the 
'«. tl. 14 
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reacb of Imman powor, or arv IihIcous and incredible nt- 
surdities it ore wholly uiialtcHtcd. 

Tlic pApistii, wtio prclcnd to be C)iriElian« ; but Utn 
in fact forged a religion ofllieir own ; have thty done any 
honour to llie opinion of the nll-Huificwncj' of ri-ason, in 
matters of relieion ? I*et every one of llieir peculiar doc- 
rrincH he. examined, and kt it be con^idcrL-ft'wbul advaiy 
tHge it is of to mankind for rfgulntinj; tlieir belief, uul 
practice. Their invocation of Bainls, who ought to bo 
omnipresent, to henr their proyerv i wliirh, according l» 
Iheir own account of the matter, they are not. Their poi* 

f;atory, out of which the priest can pray a nouI at uiiy time 
or money, which must defpat the very deHign of a pui^ 
tory. Their penances, pilgrimages, fines, abBolultnm, 
tuid indiilgcnnes ; whose direal teiidnicy is lo lead the 
deluded votaries of that cursed superstition into a total 
neglect uf the obligations of virtue, dereutiitglht- very end 
of religion. The infallibility of their popoN, while one 
thunders out bulls and decrees directly conlrury to tbow 
of another. And, last and worst, (for it is rndh'ts Ici «it< 
memte the ubMirdities of pupeiT} that most hidcoiu Mrfi 
monstrous of all productions of the human brain, (IW 
Buhslaiitiution, which at once confounds all sense, onn 
turns all reaHoning, and renders all truth precarioas loA 
uncertain. These are the triumphs of reason; tbciedi* 
productions of human invontion, when applied to mftkiag 
of religions. 

Upon the whole, from this brief and Imperfect rrprcMiiP 
tation of the stale of those parts of the world which barf 
enjoyed but a i-er^ little ol the light of genuinv D'nkt 
revelation, (for it is to be doubled, whether any wa* eWT 
wholly without it,) and of those whirh have wickedly tfr 
linguished, or foolishly forsukcn it, from thi* very brief 
i'epreHf.'nlaliun,leay, human reason, unassisted fmninbowt 
»how» itself 60 far from sufficient for leading maokind in 
geiierpl Into a coinplelely ri^lit belief and practice, that iir 
almost iivi:r^ point, beyond mere winple right and wtoo^ 
it misinads tnio error, or falln short of truth. A* the na- 
ked ttye, t])oiigh very fit for dirccluiu; our way on earth, 
yrt inlsreprcsetits, tUrougU its weakness, every rcleslid 
ohJKt; iliaivstbcaunao bigger Iban a chariot ^vl ' ■"" 
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n Rat, like a plate of silver, and the planets, like lucid 
lints. Tile same eye slrengtliened by a telescope, sees 
sun, and moon, and planets, large and globular, aS 
/ really are. Revelation is tbat to reason, which a 
lescupe is to the eye ; an advantage and improvement. 
the, who would see the wonders of f lie hearens, arms 
I eye with a telescope, so does the judicious inquirer 
to religious truth, apply to revelation Tor those informa- 
ins winch rcasoii alone would never have given, though 
judges of and approves them, when given. And as the 
tronomer dots not think of putting out his eye, in order 
see belter with a telescope; so neither does the judi- 
>llB3dvocate for revelation desire to oppose it to reason, 
it'to e&amino it by reason, and to improve his reason 
I it. 

The abominable priestcraft, and liorrld persecution and 
Dodshed, which have been the disgrace of a religion, 
hose (list'mguishing characteristic is benevolence, is n9 
niut&tion oTwliat I have been advancing in support of 
e natural tendency and actual good effects upon a great 
inber of mankind, of pure religion ; and only shows that 
ren a Divine appointment may be perverted to the pur- 
)se of establishing the kingdom of Satan. At any rate, 
B abuse of revelation, is no better objection against re- 
lation, than that of reason, (of which every hour pre- 
;its us various instances,) is against reason ; which no- 
fdy ever thought of urging, ua an argument that it was 
Kof Divine original. 
rSrhc disputes among the many diflerent sects of Chris- 
KI8, whiclihavc rendered it veiy difficult for those, who 
arch for the doctrines of revealed religion, anywhere, 
It in the Bibli- itself, to seltit: their judgment upon many 
»(nls ; those dispules are no just objection agamst reve- 
doiit auy inoit ihan against every branch oriiuman sci- 
ice whatever; upon every one of which, not excepting 
>n the pure mathematics, controversies have been rais- 
_, A revelation, upon which it should be impossible for 
Wgaingi subtle men, to raise disputes,is hardly conceiva- 
f j oii^iowcver, is altogether inconsistent with the idea 
fcwnlrivance intended for the improvement of a set of 
" j agents, who must bo expected to U-cal cevel®' 
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\ion, as well wt wtry otLer kind uf inr<>nnatii>n, af r^rdii^ 
to thf^ir rf«iii.'Cliv<; oapHL'itii!ii, and itnipeiH of niin<l. 

ir it ha«) been allt'^L-d, that for God tu have recouiM tA 
ft direct rnowagc, or rt^v(;liition, fur rvfonii'iii^ or impfOf' 
ing mankind, or supplying the defiricnciefi of reason, look* 
like a defect in tli« make of llic creature; and tliat reaMm 
ougbl alone to Uavti been made originally equal to the fVf 
pone of enabling mankind to iicciire tluir fipial ItappioGH; 
the answer in cany, to wit, Tbal if liiiman reason tvtrre niiK 
posed more equal to iJie purpose for wliicli it wa ''"" 
than it is, a revelation might alill be of great advi 
And that to auppoEe an express contrivance for tnei ,.__ 
the moral world necessary, or useful, is no more unpfaild- 
sopbical, or to speak properly, more unworthy orGtdJ, 
than one for iJic same piirjiose^ in the natural world. And 
this latter is, hj our great philosopher, allowed to iM 
probable. 

Hupposlng it reasonable to believe that the Divin« Paw 
cr, either immediately, or by means of the inlerveatioB 
or instrumenlalitv of inferior agents and caiiM^n, duegcso' 
tinually actuate the natural world, and conduct the inonti 
ifl not this a continued inlerpoHiliniif Why then thoido 
(he thought of an extraordinary interposition on an exb^ 
ordinary occanion, in order to u great and Inqiortant end, 
be so dilTicult to conceive? At any rate, nbal muni thaW 
gentlemen, who are so Martled at the notion of an exua- 
ordinary Kcp taken by the in6nitcly wiac and ubMoluttlf 
free Governor of the worlil ; what inui.1 they say of tltff 
creation of the universe i* Did the univeniL come into Bfr 
isteiice by ftettlcd lawn of nature ' Is there any law of B^ 
ture by which nothing becomes soirx thing'' And iji|ti 
that law take place at >.uch and such precHc limes, and Of 
other? Let tlie opnosera of extnioidmury inlcrpoxUioiv 
make the most of that difficulty, ihej must u( knowledge 
aomewhat extraordinary, as they chouse to call it, to tan 
place now and then in the universe, on occaxion o£ Ijlf 
creation of a world. And it does not appear to me, tiM 
the roiitoialion, or, (as it may be called,) making a-netr a 
world, is of nmeh b'ss conjicqoence, or lenN worthy of k 
particular interposition, than the Urst ercatioit of it. 
Hul after all, what is it those gentlemen [inxitle then- 
*c/ve» with ? Arc Uiey sute, xW, \\\ witM, W ^\\w^\ 



psitive reTclation to mankind, and the restoration of a 
irtd by means of such an institution as the ChriEti&n, 
ero .is any thing to be done out of, or contrary to the 
mtnoB course of things? Can they be poHtivc that there 
TOT was, or will be, any scheme, analogous to this, con- 
Ved for any other order of beings in the universe ? To 
^"^Tft this, would be about as judicious as the opinion of 
vulgar, that thunder is an immediate expression of the 
i^ne displeasure, and that comets are sent on purpose 
give notice of impending judgments. Whereas a lit- 
knowledge of nature sliows, tliat whatever moral in- 
bisHoiis those phenomena are in general fitted to com- 
Rncate at all times to mankind, the cause of them is part 
^inere constitution of nature. And who can say, that 

BBiior beings may not have such extensive views of the 
iwt ffcn oi the Divine government as to see the whole 
betiie of revealed religion in the same light .* 
Nor are there wanting various particulars, in the Divine 
remmeiit of the moral world, analagous, in a lower 
lere, to the grand scheme of revelation. How much are 

in Uie present state dependant on others for various 
'Sntages, spiritnal and temporal ? What gift of God do 

receive without the interposition of some agent ? How 
I parents, teachers, spiritual pastors, and guardian an- 
^, made the channels of the Divine goodness to usi* Is 
ife not in this something similar to our receiving the 
stimable advantages of the oerfect knowledge of our 
ly, the pardon of our sins, and all the blessings which 
i^on bestows, through the channel of a Mediator be- 
jenUod and us .''Our Saviour's taking upon himself cer- 
'i' sufferings, by which we are to gain great advantages, 
jf no means foreign to the common course of the world, 
Ivdich we see veiy great faazai'ds run, and actual incon- 
uenccs sulTenid by friends and relations, for one an- 
lef. He and his apostles allow of this analogy. 
Eb the common course of things, thoughtlessness and 
ly, wbiuh though not innocent, are yet pitiable, are the 
itsea of very terrible misfortunes ; and are therefore in 
iny cases provided for by the goodness of the \nse Go- 
mor of the world, so that they do not always prove ir- 
trievable. A thoughtless person, by intemperasce, i " 
14* 
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fiimselfinto a quarrel, in which he is wounded ; without 
help, he must perish ; and it is not to be expected that be 
should be miraculously recovered. Is it not the Di^ne 

Soodness which has furnished the materials necessary for 
is cure, made provision in the formation of the human 
body for the accidents it might be liable to, so that every 
hurt should not prove fatal to it ; and engaged us to be 
kind and helpful to one another in our distress f In tbesame 
manner, ana by the same goodness, exerted in a high* 
er degree, revelation teaches us, a remedy is provided for 
the recovery, to the Divine mercy, (in a consistency mih 
the wisdom and rectitude of his moral government,) of a 
iVUen, offending order of beings. In the case of the unfo^ 
lunate person here exemplified, his being convinced ofbb 
folly; his being heartily concerned for it ; and'his resolv- 
ing never more to be guilty of the like, isnotsufcientfor 
his recovery, any more than repentance and reformatioa 
' alone could be supposed sufficient to put offenders on a 
' footing with innocent beings. 

Natural ends are produced by natural means : so are 
moral. Natural means are many of them slow, andseem- 
ihgly unpromising, if experience did not show their fit- 
ness. It may therefore be concluded, and hoped, that the 
.design of giving a revelation to mankind, however unpro- 
'cdising of extensive success, will eventually, and upon the 
whole, be gained, in such a measure as it may not be 
. wholly defeated. Natur jil means come short, in some pa^ 
titular instances, of their direct and apparent ends; asia 
abortions of all kinds in the animal and vegetable worid< 
in the same manner, it h to be feared, that all the nionl 
means used, by Divine goodness, for the reformation of 
mankind, and revelation among the rest, wilt, through 
their peryerseness, come greatly short of the direct end, I 
the happiness of the species ; though it shall not be in the 
power of all created beings to prevent the secondary anl 
more indirect intention of the Divine moral institutions. 
Some opposers of revelation have run themselves into 
a great many difficuhies, by forming to themselves a set 
of groundless and arbitrary notions of what a revelation 
from God ought absolutely to be; which, not takkie place 
jficordlng to their theory, they have concluded agaunt tlie 
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mdibiFity of revelation ; than which nothing can be inia^ 
rined more rash and unreasonable, to say the least. They 
have, Tor example, laid it down for an infallible position, 
that a truly Divine revelation must contain all possible 
kinds and degrees of knowledge. But finding that the mo- 
dem astronomy, and other sciences, have no place in scrip- 
ture, or that the expressions in those ancient books do not 
always suit the true philosophy, they conclude that scripture 
is not given by inspiration. But when it is considered, that 
the design ofreveiation was not to make men philosophers, 
it may very well be supposed, that the spirit which con- 
ducted it did not see it necessary to inspii*e the sacred pen- 
men with any knowledge not directly necessar}' for improv- 
ing men's hearts and lives. Finding some inconsiderable 
fariations in the historical accounts, as of our Saviour^s 
resurrection, and other particulai's, they conclude that the 
narration is not authentic : for that inspiration must have 
prevented any such variation in the accounts of the differ- 
ent writers. But it is to be remembered, that the measure 
of inspiration must be supposed to have been limited ; 
that every single article and syllable was not necessary to 
be expressly inspired ; that where the human faculties of 
the writers were in the main sufficient, it was not to be sup- 
posed inspiration should interpose ; and that i-evelation was 
designed to be perfect (as all things which we have to do 
at present) onlv to a certain degree. 

The want of univei-sality is an objection of the same 
kind. But if the consideration of the true religion^s not 
being communicated alike to all mankind, proves any 
thing against it, the same objection lies against reason. 
For it is given to men in such diflfei'ent measures, as almost 
to render it doubtful whether they ousht not to be pro- 
nounced of different species. Nor is there any injustice 
in the different distribution of gifts and advantages ; if we 
teke in the due allowance made for those differences in 
the final judgment. If a Iloitcntoty be hereafter judged 
•a a Hottentoty he ought as much to own the justice of 
bis sentence, as a JSTei^iony when judged as a philosopher. 

Could we have formed unyjust notion what the measure 
of human reason, what the reach of human sagacity ought 
tp bave )iccB ? Whether it ought to sbLoe forth iu its greet* 
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est brightness at first, or to come to its maturity by do* 
degrees; wlietherit ought in its exert ion to be wholly initr 
pendent on the body, or if it should be liable to be di 
ordered with the disorder of the corporeal frame ; whetlii 
it ought to be ahvays equal, or weak in youth and « 
treme old age. Who would have thought the seerurngl^ 
precarious laculty of invention, a proper method fnrim' 
proving arts and sciences ! Who would have thought t' 
writing and printing could ever have been made the me 
ofcam'ing human knowledge to the height we know ibfl 
have donei' If we find that Divine wisdom can, bym 
most unpromising causes, produce the greatest eWttH 
and that hardly any thing is constituted in such 
as human wisdom beforehand would have jnd!;ed pnpfl 
why should we wonder if we cannot reconcile the scheifn 
of Divine revelation to our arbitrary and fantastical view 
which, for any thing we knoiv, may be immensely di&t 
ent from those of the Author of revelation ? 

With all our incapacity of judging beforehand' tffad 
revelation ought to have been, it does not follow, Ifaal Ht 
may not be sufficiently qualiDed to judge of its evidenife 
ana excellence now it is delivered. And that is eno * 
to determine us to what is right and safe for us, I mt 
lo pay it ail due regard. For, in all cases, it is our ' 
doni to act upon the best probability we can obtain. 

A supemalural scheme, contrived by Divine wifidoii| 
an express revelation from God, may well be expectedtft 
contam diflicultica too great for human reason to inretfl' 
gate. The ordinary economy of nature and providftnt^ 
IS founded in, and conducted by a sagacity too deep ftt 
our penetration, much more the extraordinary part*, iT 
such there are, of the Divine government. In the » "^ 
of nature, it is easy fur men to puzzle Ihemxelveg __ 
others with difficulties insurmountable, as well as to titi 
objections innumerable ; to say, Why was such a ere* 
ture or thing made ao ? Why was such another not IdhM 
in such a particular. manner? The ways of Providei^ 
are also too intricate and complex for our shallow undM^ 
Atandings lo trace oul. The wisdom, which guides (N 
moral, as well as that which framed the natural systemvil 
Divine f and tberefure too cxi^uisite for our gross atnlfr 
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Even in human government, it i? not to be 
pected, that every particular law or regulation should 
« satisfaction to every subject, or should be perfectly 
M Ihrougb by individuals at a distance Irom the seal of 
rtUDCnt : which is often the cause, especially in free 
itiies, ofmosl unreasonable and ridiculous complaints 
it what is highly ivise and conducive to the general 
itage. But in inquiring into nature, providence, and 
pelatioD, one nde will effectually lead us to a proper de- 
— 'lation, to wit, to judge by what we know, not by what 
B ignorant of. If in the works and ways of God, in 
I, providence, and revelation, where, comprehended 
.US, we find a profusion of wisdom and goodness exhibit- 
^ia tbe most perspicuous and striking manner ; is any 
gmore reasonable than to conclude, that if we saw 
mtgb the whole, we should perceive the saine pioprie- 
in tbose parts which are intricate, as we do now in ih^ 
itrestf And it has been the peculiarfate of revelation, 
icb more than either of the other two, to be opposed 
iSCvounl ofsuch difficulties in it, as arise from our wtak- 
ially, it has very rarely happened, that the eit- 
B of God, and the ductiine of his being the Creator 
tbe world, has been questioned merely on account of 
f dilEcullies in tracing out the wisdom of any part of 
t constitution of nature. And yet it would be as ration- 
oargue.that thereisno God, because the brutes have 
ctoie inferior respects the advantage of the lord of this 
ttr world, as to question the truth of revealed religion, 
ep csamining its innumerable evidences, presumptive 
d positive, merely because we may think it strange that 
S^viouroflhe world should die the death ofa cnminal. 
Here it is proper to enter an express caveat against 
iiUevef may pretend to the sacred character of a point 
fkitb or religion, and on that pretence elude or ballle 
^^ There can nothing be imagined to be intended 

' \iui use and improvement of reasonable minds, which 
>c()y and explicitly contradicts reason. If reason and 
relvlion be both the gifts of God, it is not to he expect- 
,lbat they should oppose one ajiother; but that tlicy 
bold tally, as both coming from the same wise and good 
ibor Whatever therefore is vx express absurditj^i"" 
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and reason ; whereas it might have heen expect* 
ose objectors, or rather cavillers,) that every ar- 
ihould be quite new and unheard of. At the same 
iame gentlemen think proper likewise to object, 
of the Scripture expressions are veir different 
e used by otner ancient authors. So that it is, it 
1 objection against Scripture, That ii is what it 
e been expected to be ; and that it is not what 
lave been expected to be« 
former of these cavils it may be briefly answer- 
le general agreement between reason and reve* 
>ws both to be of Divine original ; while revela- 
ing an improvement and addition to reason,* 
usefulness and expediency. The latter difficulty 
1 on considering that many of the Scripture ex- 
are visibly accommodated to human apprehen- 
? others, on the same subjects, are raised to ajsub* 
lable to the nature of the thing; by which means 
west mind receives an information suitable to its 
ilst the most elevated conception is enlai^d by 
the noblest and most sublime nature. Thus, to 
)nly one instance at present, the meanest reader 
ire is struck with fear of One, whose eye is quick 
ing, to search the hearts and try the reins of tlie 
of men, and whose hand is powerful, and his 
led arm mighty to seiie and punish offenders, 
me time the profound philosopiier is in the same 
nfonned that God is a spirit filling heaven and 
1 not contained within the limits of the heaven of 
but inhabiting immensity and eternity, in whom 
nd move, and have their beings ; necessarily in- 
id altogether unlike to any of his creatures ; hav- 
er eyes, nor hands, nor passions like those of men ; 
e ways are infinitely above our ways, and his 
above our thoughts. Thus the Scripture language 
5 that of a revelation intended for the improve- 
men of all different degrees of capacity, ought 
: is, in short, fit for the use of a whole species. 
Jie Old Testament particulariy, which is the only 
ant iu that language, should be so well preserved 



ttud understood as il is, m long after liiR Ikhrew ha« ci 
to be & living language : lliat v/n aliould al tbis 

able to make out a regular bislory, and a st-t tti m 

thouebts and Wewn, from writings of such aDti(]uin', 
mucJi more to bt; wnndered, ihun tbat tburo sbotwl bi 
found in them difficulties, seeming contradictions, i 
ihoughtu or cxiiresiiions diirerenl frnni those found in p 
ductioiis of a later date : but above all tbtng», tbtt ' 
tbougbtsand expressions in Scripture should so far eici 
in sublimity all other comiiositionn, secmii unaccounik 
upon every nlher scbimic out their being of Divine ono 
nal. Of the truth of this assertion, Iftt the fulhiwing » 
stance, among innumerable others, serve as a proof. 

The luflicst passage, in the most sublime of all baima 
productions, is the beginning of the eighth book oti^ 
nerU Iliad. There the grealei-t of all human imaginttiMi 
labours to dencnbe, not a hero, but a God ; not an mfoJtr, 
but the Supreme God j not to show bis superiority to 
tals, but to the heavenly powers ; and not to one, but t« 
tbem all united. The following is a verbal Ininxiationofit; 

*' The HafiVon coloured morning was spread over tiiB 
whole earth } and Jupiter, rejoicing in his thunder, lieldia 
BascRibly of the gods upon the highest top of Ihe inil^* 
headed Olumjiw!. Hts himself maJc a speech to thcin^m 
all the goiis together liHtencd. 

" Hear me, all yc god«, and all ye goddesxcs, thttl 
say what my xoul in my breast commands. Lot not ''' 
fore any female deity, or any male, endeavour to 
thrnugn my world ; but all consent lo;;ether, that I tfjf 
most r|uickly perform these works. Whomsoever, tbofr- 
fore, of the gods I shall underittand to have gone hfiiot- 
self, and of his own accord, to give assistance cither M A* 
TrojaTui or the (ireeJcs, he shall return to Olijmptu d 
fully wounded J or I will throw him, seizi^d by mc, _. 
dark hell, very far ofl*, whether tlic mml deep ahy» M V 
der the earth ; whether there are iron gates, and « * 
threshold, aa far within hell as heaven is distant ff 
earth. He will then know, by how much I »m " 
powerful of all the godn. 

•' But come, try, O ye gods, that ye may all ._ 
iawa (be guldcu dia,iu (mm \\ii»vt;n, hui^ u^oa 
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Ills, Slid all ye goddesses ; but ye glial! not be able to 
■aw- from heaven to the ground Jupiter, tlie great couiw 
lUor, lliough je strive ever so much. But when I aftei- 
rds ehall be willing to draw, I shall lid both the earth 
ilf, aod the sea itseff. Then I shall hind the cham round 

top of Olympus, and they shall all hung aloft : fur so 
iDcb am I above gods and above men." 
With this most masterly passage of the greatest master 
the sublime, of alt antiquity ; the writer who probably 
~* the greatest natural and acquired advantages of any 

"J for perfecting a genius; let the followmg verbal 
Btion of a passage from writings penned by one 
ought up a shepherd, and in a country where learning 
IS Dot thought or, be compared, ibat the dilference may 
ipear. In this comparison, 1 know of no unfair advan- 
ce eiren the inspired writer : for both fragments arc 
eralTy translated ; and if the critics are right, the Htbrew 
iginal is veree, as well as the Greek. 
"O Lord, my God, thou art very great ! Thou art clotli- 
I with honour and majesty ! Who coverest thyself with 
■ht as with a garment : who stretcbest out the heavens 
» a canopy. Who layeth the beams of bis chambers in 
Ik waters : who maketh the clouds his chariots : who walk- 

upon the wings of the wind. Who uiaJceth his angeli; 
iiritsj his ministers a flame of fire. Who laid the foun- 
,tiOD of the earth, thai it should not be moved forever. 
Iiou covereitst it with the deep, as with a garment : the 
Iters stood abov* the mountains. At iby rebuke they 
il ; at the voice of thy thunder they basted away. They 
I' up by the mountains; they go down by the vallies un- 
tho place thou hast founded for them. Thou hast set a 
lUiid, that tlicy may not pass over ; that tbcy turn not 
;miii to cover the earth. 

"O Lord, how manifold are tby works.' In wisdom 
ist tliou made them all. The earth is full of thy riches. 
J is the great and wide sea, wherein are creatures, innu- 
lerable, both small and great. There go tJie ships, Thei-e 
that leviathan, which thou hast made to play therein, 
heae all wait upon thee, that thou mayest give them their 
od in due season. That thou givtst them they gRlher. 
bnu openest iby baud : they are filled wVvVi KjOQ^J.. "* " " 
roL. It. 15 
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\uU'Mi lliy fiicr : llii-y ftn; lroijl)h!<l. Thay ilir, and n'turn 
(I tljiTir (liiHt. ^riiou HitiidcHl forth thy Hpirit; tkf|y an; i^re- 



hi 

to _ , , 

atcd ; and thou ri!rii;wc»t ihtt fai^e of the fwilb. The ^loiy 
of thi! Ijord Hhall endure farevnr. Th») I^irrl nhall rrrjoirn 
in liiM workH. lie lookelh on the imrth, and it triMnhleth. 
lie tourhcth thit hillH; and ihi7 mnoki\ I will Mint; unto 
thf! liOrd aN Ion;; iim I livi;. 1 will tfiiig praiHc; unto tny iioA 
vfWiUi I havi; my hiding/' 

1 appi:al to iivv.ry ri^adcr, whetluT tin? forniiT of llirN« 
two fraicHHintH in not, vfhv.n coniparrd with the; lattiTi', h 
Mcliool-hoy'H thonii;, a capucinadi!, or a (i njb*Ntrf;et ballad, 
ratlH^r than a production fit to bo named with any part of 
IIh! inMpirf:d writirifCH. Nor in it only in one innlancf^ that 
tliG Hupi!riority of tno Scripturo Mtyh; to all human compo* 
KitiouM appear. Uut taking thi; wholo body of Hacn;d pomy, 
and th(! wlioli! of profano, and conMidiirmji; ili« charartit 
of till! Jehovah of tlu! furnmr, and thi! Jupitn of th«; lat- 
t(;r, C!V«!rv onf! niUHt hoi^ tlu? difTfirrnro to hv. out of all 
ri'mdi of rompariMon, And, what Ih wondiirfullv ri*niark- 
ubh*, Scripture porHy, though ))i;tiiiird by a nunibi^r <rf dlf- 
fcHfiit handH, an Moarn, David, hniah^ Jrrvminh, and tin; 
rnnt, in very diHtnnt a^eH, f^iveH a diHtinct and uniform idfa 
of the Huprenii; liciii^, no wheriMleviatini; into any ihirij; 
mean, or unworthy of him ; and htiUi even whrre he ii 
8poke of in a manner Huited to the fjeneral upprehiriMioii 
of mankind, bin dignity and miijeHty duly kept up. Wherc- 
an, there in not one of the anrient ifeatheii poetH, who 

(;iveM a eoriMiHifnt idea of the Supreme (ilod, or krepM up 
m eharaeter throughout. Ilonwr, in the mimi' poem, de- 
M'ribeH his Jupilff with a ^reat deni of majeHly, (iii<l in 
suKrther, r('\trt'Hv.nU him an deei^ved by bin wife Jd/ifff uuA 
overeonie with hint and sleep, while the inferior deitien -Arv. 
nlayin^ what triekHthey pleaMe, contrary to Iuh inleiilioii. 
In Hhorl, the Sui)reme (jod Ih, by Ihnmr, deMcribi'd vh a 
bully ; by l^ir^fU, as a tyrant ; by OrW, an a fieimtly volup- 
tuarv ; niid by Lucntivii, an a hr/y drone. So llml, if the 
niviis of the oppoNcrn of Hevehition, with reiipect to the 
Htyle of Scripture, were of NO nmeli more conHecpifiieelhan 
they are ; it would Hiill be the eanicHt, and indniMJ the on- 
ly ratiomd way of account! n)^ fw the anitsing Huprriorifj 
of fhoiin writinj^H, tu the /greatest kuiuan jiroductiouH, in 
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spite of the disadvantages, of want of learning, and the 
like, which the sacred penmen laboured under ; to ascribe 
the sentiments in them to Divine Inspiration. 

Other 'objections, as, that the genuineness of some of 
the books of the Bible has been disputed ; those of vari- 
ous readings ; of seemine contmdictions ; of doubtful in- 
terpretations J of obscurity in the Scripture Chronology, 
and the like ; all these difficulties are sufficiently cleared 
up by the learned apologists for Revealed Religion. Nor 
does it suit the purpose of this work, to obviate all objec- 
tions. Nor is it indeed necessarv for the candid inquirer, 
into the truth of Divine Revelation, to attend to the vari- 
ous difficulties started by laborious cavillers. It is of very 
small consequence what circumstantial difficulties may 
be raised about a scheme whose grand lines and principd 
figures show its Author to be Divine ; as will, it is presum- 
ea, appear to every ingenuous mind, on a careful peru- 
sal of the following general view of the whole body of 
Revelation. Some other objections are occasionally obvi- 
ated in other parts of this fourth book ; and for a full 
view of the controversy between the opposei^s and defend- 
ers of Revealed Religion, the reader may consult the au- 
thors on that subject, recommended in page one hundi*ed 
and sixty. In whose writings he will find tull answers to the 
most trivial objections ; and will observe, that the cavils 
started, from time to time, by tlie Deistical writers, have 
all been fully considered, and completely answered, over 
and over ; so that nothing new has been, for man^ years 
{last, or is likely ever to be, advanced on the subject. 



SECTION II. 
A con^etidioiu View of the Scheme of Divine JUvelatibn. 

Holt Scripture comprehends (though penned by a 
number of different authors, who lived m ages very dis- 
tant from one another) a consistent and uniiorm scheme 
of all thin^ thal^ are necessary to be known and attended 
to by mankind : nor is there anjr original writing besides, 
lEal does this. It presents us with a view of this world 
before its changes from chaos into au l\%b\\.^\Af^ ^^V^. \^ 



jivei u< a rational account of the procedure of th« Aliuub* 
ly Author in foriiiin^ nnii wJuclng it into a condition fitTor 
beinf;thvH.-fttor]ivi(ijEiitbal>itantH, and atticaf re for action. 
(t givei an account or the origination of mankind ; rcpre- 
Mtiting the fim of tli« »piicu;M u* bruuglit into being on 
purpOHC Tor ilincipliiie and obcdipncc. It giv(;a a ^cnen) 
account of the various diripcnHulionji and IrEinsDcUoiu ot 
God >vilh rrgard (o llic i-aliunul inhahitaiil!* of thtx w»rlilt 
keeping in view througlioul, and nowhere losing sight oI| 
ibc^ealandiinpurtiuit mil ortlit^ircn'iitiun, the tiaiaiiig 
tht^tti up to gooilnesa and virtue, in nrdfr to hapiiincB. 
Kvery wheie inculcating tliat one grand IcKson, wWli If 
mankind could hut lin brought lo Icuni, it were no grctl 
muttci' what ibcy wne ignorant of, and without wliidiill 
other knowledge i» of no r<^ul value; to wit, Th&t obcdt 
rnr<: to the Supreme Govcnior of the Universe iit iher/T' 
Cain, and the only mcani of huppineas ; and that vice and 
trreguliu-ity am bulb naturally and Judicially the cautieiof 
iniirry end destruction. It tinowa innumerable hiKtancet 
of the Divine dlMpleasure against wickedness ; and in ardu 
lo give ft full display of the fatal cunseijuences uf Vice, il 
gtvci Moine iiccouiit, eilhiThintDrically or prophetically, rf 
the general Mlate nt thin wnilJ in ili vurious prnods, tnn 
llie lime of its being made habilahic from a cha<>*, to iU 
jvdutlinii iiGjain to a chanii by fire, nl t)ic con><ummatioD uT 
nil ihtnga. Comprehending mo^tortbe great cvHnlswbleb 
have happened, or are yet lo bapneii, l« niofl ufthcgml 
eiiipirei) and kingdiuns, and exhthiling, in hiief, mo»t of 
what \» lo piLss Oil the theatre of the world, yetting forlb 
tu the view of mankind, for their iiiHlruetion, n variety uf 
examplen of re^l churaeterN ibe most remarkahle for vi^ 
tue, or wickcdiieiR, with niott «ignal and striking imtancct 
of the Divine approbation of, or diiipleauurc ugainst theni. 
It ti only iu Scripture, that a rational account of ih'a 
world is given. For in Scripture, it i» represented « 
God's world. The inhabitants of it are every where mo- 
ken of, as no other way of coiwequencc, than in the vmw 
of Ibeir being his creatureB, formed for religion, aodifl 
immortal mate of hajipiness after thin life, and nt pnMBl 
under the lawH and luleK of diMcJplinc, to train them up ibr 
the gi'eal eud uf ihcir heini^. Even ii\ the ninre iiistorical 
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there is always an eye to the true stale of things, 
istead of inTormingus, that one prince conquered another, 
le Scripture account is, that it pleased God to deliver the 
M mto the hand of the other. Instead of ascribing the 
rrolutions of kingdoms and empires to (he counsels of 
ic wise, or the valour of the mighty, the Scripture account 
^tbem is, that they were the effect of ihe Divine disposal, 
[QUglit about by Him, " ui whose hand are the hearts of 
ings, who turns them which way he pleases ; and who 

^its 6ne down, and sets another up ; who does in the aj^ 
ies of heaven, and among the uihabitants of the earth, 
hatever seems good lo Him, and whose hand none can 
ly, or say, " What doest thou ?" The view given in 
Enpture of our world, and its inhabitants, and their af- 
iiB, is that which must appear to an eye observing from 

^ore, not from the earth. For Scripture alone gives ac- 
lant of the original causes of things, the true sprines of 
■enls, and declares tlie end from tlie beginning: wmcll 
Hiws it to be given by one who saw through all futurity, 
id hy the same, who has been from the beginning at the 
!ad of the afiairs of the world, who governs the world, 
\i therefore knew how to give an account, (so far as to 
9 wisdom seemed Ct lo discover,) of the whole current 
id course of events from the creation to the coiisum- 
tlion. 

We have no where, but in Scripture, a display of the 
Onders of Divine mercy for a fallen guilty race of be- 
j». We have no rational account any where else of a 
ithod for restoring a world ruined by vice. In Scrip- 
■e we have this great desideratum : Holy Scripture 
forth conspicuous by its own native heavenly splen- 
lUt; enlightening the darkness, and clearing the douhls, 
lifcb, from the beginning of the world, hung upon the 
inds of the wisest and best of men, with respect to the 
iportant points of the most acceptable manner of wor- 
Jipping God ; of the possibility of gaining the Divine 
,TouF and llic panion of sin ; of a future slate of retri- 
ulion ; and of the proper immortality, or perpetual ex- 
lence of the soul : giving more clear, rational, and sub- 
ne notions of God ; teaching a more perfect method 
' iioTslnpping and serving himj andpte5CY"ij\a^V^1|"""' 



kind a distinct am) cxplinl lule or life, giiarJeJ wilS 
llie most nwful §anctions, and attended with the tnostw^ 
ijucEtionable evidL-nccs, intrmal and external, of Divine 
ftutliurity. Bringing to light various important and inte- 
resting truths, which no human sacacily could have fuund 
out ; and establishing and connrniing others, wbiclt) 
though pretended to have been discoverable hy reasoDt 
yet greatly needed superior eontirmalion. Not only M^ 
lightening those euunlrieH, on which its direct beMU 
tisve shone w^h their full splenduur ; but breaking 
through the cfouds of liealhemtim and superstition, dan* 
ing some o£ its Divine ray» to the most distant parti of 
the world, and affording a glimmering light to tiie nioil 
barbarous nations, witboul which they had been buiied 
in total darkness and ignorance, as to moral and religioiH 
knowledge. Drawing aside the veil of time, and opeoF- 
ing a prospect into eternity, and the world of Bptnt& 
Kxhibiting a scheme of things incomparably more sulv 
lime than is any where else to be found ; in which raii- 
oua orders of beings, angels, archangels, Ihroneti, domiO' 
ions, principalities, and powers, rise in their several df . 
grees, and tower above another, towards the ticrfcctipai 
of the Divine nature ; in comparison of whicn, howw 
er, they are all as notliing. lloly Scriptun;, in a wot^ 
takes in whatever of great or good can ue conceived if 
a rational mind in the present state ; whatever can be of 
use fur raising, refining, and spiritualizing human naturr) 
fiur making this world a paradise, and mankind aiigclsi tat 
qualifying ihein fur that eternal birsi:' and glory wWb. 
was the end of their being. And it is biglily u'robabttf^' 
that while the world slaniL, learned and inquisitive nWi 
will be from time to time discovering new wnndeM of 
Divine wisdom in that inexhaustible treasure. Tbv bgoh 
tinual iniprovciiicnt of knowledge of all kinds, and ibft 
farther and farther conipleliun of prophecy, give reasuil 
to «;ipec.t this. They wbo know what amazing ligbt* 
have been struck out by MeMe, Loc/ce, and a few olben' 
who have pursued their plan, will readily agree, that as t 
conlur<r or two past have shown us the Bible in a light to 
ivhich it wa!> probably never seen before, since the apotr 
toUc 9gc ; so a century ur two 1.0 tQi^it ww< (jf manunl 
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not give over tbe study of Scripture) cxliibii it in « 
At at prescDt inconceivable. 

TTi»t It may in a satisraclory manner appear, lioiv iin- 
nt the subjects, how wide the extent, and how noble 
e discovenes of Scripture are ; it may be proper to trace 
e outlines of the vast and various proapect it exhibits, I 
eu, to range in order the principal subjects of Revela- 
m, as they lie in the holy books. This I will endeavour 
draw out of the Bible itself, in such a manner as one- 
K41y a stranger to our systems and controversies, and who 
d studied Scripture only, might be supposed to do it. 
Holy Scripture begins with informing us, that God was 
e Author and Creator of the uoivei-se ; which truth is 
consistent with human reason : and the direct conse- 
WRce to be drawn from it Js, That all creatures and 
^ are his, and that all thinking beings ought to dedi- 
themselvpsto his service, to whom thy- owe their cx- 
«iic«i and whatever they have, or hope lor. As the Al- 
igfaty Creator is a pure spirit, tvbolly separate from mat- 
r, or corporeal organs of any kind, it is evident, that what 
• produces, he docs by an immediate act of volition. 
is power reacliing to the perforntance of all possible 
ID^, nothing can resist bis will. So that his willing, or 
nnng a thing to be, is producing it. His saving, or tbink- 
i, liet there be light, is creating light. 
Seripture informs us, that the human species begun in 
Bpcrsous, one of each sex, created by God, and by him- 
f put directly in the mature slate of life ; whereas all the 
rticulara of the species, who have been since produced, 
isbeen created mdeedby God, but introduced intoly^f^j 
in life by the instrumentality of parents. We learn frt^ke ' 
ripture, tliat the first of our species were hruiighl '\ic- 

me, not only in a state of uiiiocence or capacity for ^]^^l 

!,&ut likewise naturally immortal, beiogblest with r'm,^^i 
intions so formed, thai tliey would of tliemsclvcs^jy.,- 
minued uninjui-ed by lime, till it should have ovcn 
^reght proper to remove the species to a new and more 
irittial state. 

Tfae appointment of one day in seven, as a day of rest ; 
sanctifying a scvenili part ofour time to religiou!t pur- 
ev, wBs mi oidiijance woithv oE Goil ■, ur4 \Vc %s.>;q'MA. 
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we bare in Scripture of iu having beeij appointed lo tt^^ 
by Divine authurity, and as b.i foi the wliole world, M< 
plaiiiB how we come to Und the olisi-rvance uf t sevmltj^ 
day as sacred, by universal ciistoni, mcnlioDed in bi^ 
aiicicnt wrilci'S as Homer, llesiod, and Callimachut, Nm 
can any appuiotment be imagined more fit for keepitwap 
an Mppesmnce of religion among mankind, than this. sti> 
led aoleninilics, reluming periodicallv, have, by tbewii*^ 
doin of all lawgivers, been thought the beat expedieoU 
for keeping up the lasting remembrance of rcraarkaUv 
events. And it is evident, that no event better deserrcdld 
bekeptinremembrancethan thaloftbe completing uflbe 
work of creation ; till such time as the work of redeaip* 
tion, the second and best creation of man, was eoni^«tf|t 
in the resurrection of the Saviour of the world. iJp*^- 
uhicb Ibe first Cbristianti sanctified the first day oTlbC 
week, and, according to the best authority now to Ut had^ 
the seventh likewise ; though neither with that ilricXnat 
required byjthe Moiaif constitntiou ; but with that decent 
Jiberty, witn which Chriatianily make^ its votaries frocJ 

The design ofcrealing the human species, As to pot 

tliem in the way toward such a happiness as should be St 

and suitable to the nature of free mora] agents. This nw 

dered it necessary to place ihem in a stale of discipliDe'l 

the only possible method for learning virtue ; and we u* 

cordiogly find a lesson of obedience* prescribed them tmr 

mediately on their coming into existence. A law, ia all 

appranuice, very eaay lo keep. Only (o abstain nbuDy 

(mm one I) articular indulgence, being at liberty inth'tn (tt 

V"'"uod6ol^tnoderalion,with respect to ollieis. Iii lliettaM 

r ."l things at that time, it would not have been easy tt 

■*. .■scribe a particular trial, which should not turn apeo 

n^"'"jgovernmenI of passion or appetite. Uehig ibfi W- 

*1h *" °" ""^ ^^^ of 'he earth, tliey could not be goS^ 

tS/'^iieach of duty to fellow-crealures. And with the li«- 

qu™i intercourse. Scripture gives us reawn to think, Ihey 

bad with angels, and eelcstia] beings, ihey could hantjy 

bring themselves to any positive viulution of (heir duly U 

tiod ; and w«re under no temptation to neglect it. Tbit 

'TUifpoM )i not hare HSUdu 111* ttMhat now lUlnki ll ought, Sn 
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sliould fall into tliis falai Iran egression of the first law 
n for trial of theirobedience, was tobcexpected from 
g& newly created, and wholly unexperienced and uri- 
-ipled- Thus we see, that young children have do 
principles sufficient to prevent their yielding tolcinp- 
a : for virtue is an altachment to rectitude, and ao- 
;nce ofall moral evil, arising from ^reason, cxperi- 
\, and habit. But though this, and other deviutioiia 
I obedience, were to be expected from the iiret of 
kiod, it does not follow, that such deviations were 
Hy ionocent. Pitiable undoubtedly their case was, and 
^aUier, in that they were misled by temptation from a 
;cd being, more experienced than iheinselves. Ac- 
[ingly their case, and that of the rest of their species, 
found such pily, and such interpositions have been 
!e in their favour, as we have reason from Scripture, 
iippose other offending oi-ders of beings, particularly 
iallen angels, have not been favoured with. For it is 
Iressly said, that nothing equivalent to the Christian 
iote, restoration and salvation, has been planned out m 
mr of them, but that they are left to the consequences 
lieir disobedience. 

!lie natural tendency of the least deviation from mora] 
itude is so dreadfully and extensively fatal, as to ren- 
it highly necessaiy that the righteous Governor of the- 
rld should inflict some signal and pciinanent mark of 
displeasure on the occasion of the firet transgression of 
fet of the species. As a wise father, who has found his 
d once guilty of a breach of truth, or any otlier foul 
le, seems at first to disbelieve it, and then punishes 
with tlie loss of his favour for a very long time after, 
Otberwise, in such a manner as may be likely to make 
sting iir\pre5sion on his mind, and delerhim A-omare- 
tion of bis f^ult. Scripture informs u% accordingly, that 
idiately upon the first offence, the transgressors, and, 
■ta, the whole species, were sunk, from their natural 
lortality, and condemned to a state obnoxious to death. 
Vhether eating the forbidden fruit was not the natural, 
rell as judicial cause of disease and death, it is needless 

K: but what is said of the tree of life in the book 
and afterwards in the ^pocatjfpie, as if it w«r* 
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a natural antidote, or cure for mortality, and the means L" 
of preserving life, is ver)' remarkable. 

Death, the consequence of the first transgression, and 
which has been mented by innumerable succeeding of- 
fences, was pronounced upon mankind on purpose to be 
to all ages a standing memorial of the Divine. displeasure 
against disobedience. With the satne view also, Scripture ^ 
informs us, the various natural evils of the barrenness of 
the earth, inclement seasons, and the other grievances uih 
der which nature at present groans, were inflicted ; thai 
men might no where turn their eyes or their thoughts where 
they should not meet a cftvcat against vice and irregularity. 

Here I cannot help observing, by the by, in how ridicu- 
lous a light the Scripture account of the fat&l and impo^. 
tant consequences of the first transgression shows the; 
usual superficial apologies made by wretched mortals i» " 
excuse of their vices and follies. One crime is the effect.1 
of thoughtlessness. They did not, forsooth, consider hoih 
bad such an action was. Another is a natural action. 
Drunkenness is only an immoderate indulgence of a natu- 
ral appetite ; and so on. Have such excuses as these been 
thought sufficient in the case before us ? The eating of the 
forbidden fruit was only indulging a natural appetite di- 
rectly contrary to the Divine command : and it is very 
likely that our first parents did not duly attend to all tiie 
probable consequences of their transgression. But nei- 
ther of these Apologies, nor the inexperience of the offend- 
ers, nor their being overcome by temptation, were suffi- 
cient to avert the divine displeasure, the marks of which, '. 
we and our world bear to this hour. Disobedience to a '. 
known law, given by our Creator and Governor, is always ■ 
to be looked upon with horror : and no false apology 
oucht to be thought of; for we may assure orrselves none 
will be admitted before our All-seeing Judge, who is not 
to be deceived. 

The next remarkable object of our consideration, in '[ 
this general survey of Scripture, is a dark prophecy of a 
conquest to be gained, by one miraculously descended of , 
our species, over the grand enemy, and first seducer of 
mankmd; which also implies some comfortable hopes of ' 
a restoration of the human race to the Divine favour* 
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The next dispensation of heaven, which we read of in 
:ripture, is that most awful and remarkable judgment of 
e universal deluge, by which the human race were, for 
e universal, corruption of their manners, at once swept 
r the face of the earth, and the world cleansed from 
e impurity of its inhabitants. Nothing can be conceiv- 
[ more proper for making a powerful and lasting im- 
ession on mankind', or convincmg them of the Divine 
»horrence of vice and disobedience, than to be inform- 
I that it occasioned the cutting off, or unmaking, the 
liole species, except eight persons, whom their singular 
rtue preserved amidst the general wreck of nature. . 
It is remarkable, that after the flood, we find the period 
' man's life considerably reduced below the standard of 
in the antediluvian' age. This is no more than was to 
} expected, considering what use the ancients had made 
'the great length of life they enjoyed. The abridging 
e term of human life, is also a standing memorial of the 
iyine displeasure against vice. It naturally tends, by 
ringing death nearer the view of even the youngest, to 
ssen men's attachment to the present state, and lead 
tern to think of one better and more lasting. By this 
leans also, the oppoi*tunities of offending, being lessened, 
le guilt and punishment of wretched mortals comes to be 
^rj considerably diminished. 

The laws given to JVoaA, upon his coming out of the 
rk, seems to be hitended' for mankind in general, as he 
Tis the common father of all who have lived since his 
line. And we know of no general repeal of them. The 
iberty of killing animals for food is derived wholly from 
lence ; a right which we could not otherwise pretend to. 
Korean the opposers of the Divine authority of Scripture, 
how any pretence for killing a livinc creature fo food, 
►r any shadow of the title which the human spec & have 
the life of any creature whatever, but this gran' om the 
kuthor of life» and Maker of all creatures, who 7 ae has a 
right to dispose of the lives of his creatures. 

The command for putting to death ever)' murderer 
irithout exception, which law is nowhere repealed, seems 
rffectually to cut off all power of pardoning that atrocious 
trime. And many crowned heads have accordingly cadwdft vt 
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a rule ncrer to extend their mercy to oRendere orthol bi 
As to the probibition of blood, lis obligation on u» 
been disputed. But, as the bloud is the scat of almoal 
flv^ry disease, and is a. gross, unwholesome, and naus^' 
substance, consisting of eartli, salt, and phlegm, the bi 
way 13 evidently to abstain from it, and so make sore 
avoiding a breach of a prohibitiun. And indeed, in 
doubtful cas<?s, prudence will always direct to keep onl 
Bafe side. At the same time, the excessive serupulottsni 
of llie Jrws about the least particle of blood is absurd 
The prohibition is only aeainst eating an animal with ' 
blood in it. And tlic intention was probably two-fold. ( 
for the advantage of health; the other religions; thst,- 
sheddiug the blood of the animal, a libation or otfeA 
might thereby be paid to the Lord of life, and Giftir 
all gifts. 

The account we have in Scriplure of the building of iba 
tower of Babel, the confusion of tongues, and scatteril' 
the people abroad into ditferent countries, is most mil 
rally solved, by supposing ibeir design to have been, tcis 
up an universal empire, whose established religion sboub 
be idolatry and polytheism. This being quite contrUJ- U 
the Divine intention in blessing mankind with a reveJi- 
tion from himself, it was not fit that it should be sullemi 
to take place, at a time wben thei-e was nu nation in 
world in which the worehip of the true God prevatted 
The diduppointmcnt of such adesigp is therefore a Drrih 
dispensation, fit to be rcroi-ded in scripture. 

The destruction of the cities of the Plain, for 
ahominable and unnatural vices, is a Divine judgmewW 
ry fit lobe related In the records of the dispensaliairi (i 
Ood to mankind. For such exemplary vengeance on dw 
ndmbitants of whole towns, upon Kingdoms and empiN«| 
and upon the whole world together, as, we have authvliti 
accounts ofin Scripture, shows, that numbers, instead U 
. alleviating, do, in fact, aggravate the guilt of offenders,: " 
draw down a swifter and surer destruction. When 
read in Scripture of kingiioms broken in pieces, ofci 
deslroyed by fire from Heaven, of nations partly diftW 
from their own cnontry, and scattered abroad overlli* 
face of ihe earth, &nd \»Blt\\^ ?,wen \\\i i-o he niussacnd^ 
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Itndj enemy ; and of the whole inhabifnnts of the 
rid swept at once into a walery grave ; all for vices 
liionabtc in those limes, and patronised by the great ; 
eo we read meh accounts of the effects 'of following 
lion anitjj^'laling great examples, we must have very 
^B tbouglil, if ue can bring ourselves to imagine that 
fe is any safety in giving up conscience to fashion, or 
t sach an excuse will at all alleviate our guili or pun- 
nent. While we are in Ihe full pursuit and enjoyment 
i>Uy and vice, we rejoice in going along with the mulli- 
C not considering Ijoiv nmchwe shdlwisb hei-eaf^er 
I wc had been singntar and unfashionable, like the il- 
is heroes of ancieul times, AooA, Z/of, and jibrahem, 
• Iiad the cotniige to stand the empty raillery of their 
itcinporarirs : singular in their drtue, and singular in 
reward of il. Those who now encourage us in vice and 
jT will not hercaAer ai^sist us in suffeiing their appoint- 
oonsectuenccs. And ibe appearance of God, angels, 
. just men, on ibe side uf virlue, at last, will make an- 
er sort of show for keeping its votanes in countenance, 
n that of the fme folks dues now for the support of the 
osite practice. 

*be iBost remarkable instance that ever was given of 
'Divine approbation, and distinguishing favour, for sin- 
■r goodness, isin the case oCAbrakam. This venera- 
pUriarch, acconling to the Scripture account, was a 
bftil worshipper of the true God, while tlie whole world 



i sunk in idolatry and superstition. He is on that ac- 
mt lionoured with the glorious titles of Father of the 
itbful, and Friend of God ; appointed bead of the fami- 
frum whence the MEsniih was to spring ; and his pos- 
ily chosen of God for a peculiar people, the keepers of 

Divine oracles, and the only witnessesfor the true God, 
linst an idolatrous world. He himself is called from 

own counlrj'. and directed by Divine authority to re- 
Te to a distant land ; be is tried and improved bv diffi- 
tiee ; for hai-d^ips are often marks of ihe Divine (avour, 
ber than the contrary. That (he honours shown him in 

jequvncc of his singular piety might be conspicuous 
ibe whole world, they do not drop with him ; out ure 
lljnued to liis posterity, who have been, audu^^tabr 




tn be, ihc most remarkable people on earth, aiid-i^in- 
guished from all otbera, as long a^ the world lasts. 

It is very remarkable that there is hardly a great cfat> 
racier in Scripture in which we hare notaiiespress account 
of some blemish. A very strong presumption, thai tltn 
narration is taken from li-uth; not fancy. Of this illuHn*' 
ous pattern of heroic and singular virtue, some iD^taiKca 
of aoameful timidity, and dilfidence in lUe IMvitie pntnt 
dence, are related. Of Moses some marks of peevishoM 
are by himself confessed. The character of the divtM 
Psalmist is sliaded with some gross faults. Solomon, tbc 
wisest of men, is I'ecorded to have been guilly of tfaegresl- 
est folly. Several of the prophets are censured for tli^ 
misbehaviour. The weakness and timidity of the aposilai 
in );eneral, in forsaking their Master in Iiis exlreinity,«« 
faithfully represented by themselves, and even the a^gflk 
vated crime of denying him ivith uaihs (to say notbtnjof 
Juda*' treachery] not concealed. This is nut the stna 
of a romance. The inventors of a piauail^c story wotdJ 
not have purposely disparaged the chaiacler of ihcir hs- 
roes in such a manner, to guin uo rational end wh&lfl?dK 

One useful and noble instruction from liiis remaiteUl 
tnixlure in the characters of the .Scripture-worthies, is^Yblt 
human nature, in iu present state, is, at beKt, greatly HsA* 
live, and liable to fatal errors; uhich at llie same tJuuvV 
not persisted rn, but reformed, do not hinder a cLarMHK 
from bcin^ predominately good, or disfpialtty a penOII 
from the Divine mercy, which, it is to be IidimjiJ, hasbr'" 
the case of many in all ages, natkins, and religions, tlloi ^ 
none perfect. Which leaches us tlio proper cdunsMt 
ought to take when we discover in cuiselves any vri^M 
tendency, or have fallen into any gross (jrror; tu nil, li " 
to give ourselvca up to despair; but to resolve hravily 
reionn it, and recover our virtue. 

We are told in Scripture, thai the dcsccnJants of 
ham were, by a peculiar providence, carried into J 
The design of this was, probably, to cojjununieate I 
people, the parents of learning, in those cariy times, 
Knowledge of the God of jUrraham, which might p 
aflerlbey were gone fi-om thence, and from them nmbt, 
^rexd to the other oations around. The signal miracM 
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\rrought by J\Ios€s ; the ten iinmediate judgments inflict- 
t?d upon tlic people of Egypt ; the deliverance of the h* 
ratlites from thiMr bondage, with a high hand, in open de- 
6anee of the. Egyptian power, under the conduct of a 
shepherd ;,and the ilestraction of the whole Egyptian armj 
in their endeavour to stop their flisi;ht ; these conspicuous 
interpositions ought to have convinced that people, that 
the God whom the Israelites worshipped, was superior to 
their battled idol and brute deities. But bigotry, and the 
force of education, arc haixlly to be conquered by any 
means whatever. 

We have an account in Scnpture of Moses* conducting 
the Israelites through the vast desert of Arabia^ for forty 
years together, with a continued series of miraculous in«- 
terpositions, (their maix;h itself one of the greatest mira- 
cles,) in order to their establishment in the country appoint- 
ed them. The design of their not being sooner put in 
|>ossession of the pi-omised country, was, as we are inform- 
ed by J\Ioses himself, to break and punish their perrerse 
and rebellious temper, for which reason also, only two 
of those, who came out of E^ypt^ reached the promised 
counlry : «U the rest dying m the wilderness. Nor did 
even .Ifo^e^ himself attain the liappiness of enjoying the 
promised land; Avhich he also foresaw he should not, 
and therefore could have no selfish views for himself in 
putting himself at the head of this unruly people, to wan*> 
der all his life, and at last perish in a howhng wilderness ; 
when he might have lived in ease and luxury in the Egyp^ 
tion court. And that he had no scheme for aggrandizmg 
his famHy, is evident from his leaving them in the statioa 
of common Levites, 

The i>cople of Israel^ arrived at the promised country, 
proceed, by Divine command, to extirpate the whole peo- 
ple who then inhabited it, and to take possession of it for 
themselves and their posterity. And there is no doubt, but 
any other people may, at any time, do the same, upon 
Ibe same authority. For, He, who made the earth, may 
cWe the kingdoms of it to whom he will. And it is fit that 
Sbey who are not worthy to inherit a good land should be 
driven out of it ; which was the case with the people who 
jnbahUcd the land of Canaan upon the arriviu oi the h^ 



ravlitet, there. For at that time we are lold the niftanirt 
of their iniquity was full. Th<; hiatUtei, tlinrefwri-, were 
sutborizcd utterly to destroy thtm for tlicir enorinow 
mck«diiess, ami to lake poescssiuii of their counlirjDOt 
un account of their own gonilncss, but, as cxwesfily ind 
fi-«(|uerit]y dedared, inreuiejiihraitce o^ Jlbrah(im,ui9» 
flua founder of the nation. If the ancient I'ligaii inhabir 
lanU of Canann were dnven out befuiu \Ue hraelita,vu 
proof of God's di<<plcasure against thtir idolatry, and oU(«r 
crimes, ttolliin;; could he a more proper warning to tll« 
people of hraei to avoid falling into the same vices wlii^ 
they saw bring utter extirpation upon the natives of w 
country. Nor could any surer proof be given the lutionl 
around, of the stiperiontyorthc God of the Zitrae^itM, tf 
ttifi idols llicy woi^hipped, than his giving victory to Mf 
votarie.% (a seemingly tu^ilive, unarmed, mixed multiiudl 
df men, women, and chifdren,) over powerful and wutik* 
nations, under reguliu- diKcipjliie, jind m their own cova^sf, 

ilf-jt: \i again another pregnant instance of the dilKf' 
pnt consequences of virtue, uiid of vice. Several great airf 
powerful kingdoms overturned for national wicktdneis. i 

Jt is evident, from the ijtrain of Scripture, thtit the pcfr 
pic vtltriid were set up as an exaninle to all nation*, sf 
God's goodne^K to the obedient, snii severity to diso^* 
dience, Itwasfruoi the beginning, before thetr entrkoEi 
upon the promised land, foretold them by Mosrji, tbftUf' 
Ihev contmued attached to the worship of the tnia G(^ 
m>d obedient to his laws, tbey should he great and bspilf 
above all nations ; the peculiar care of Heaven, and IM 
repository of the true religion : But if they revoi'ud fimn 
tbcir God, and degenerated into idolatry and vice, lt«y 
were, as a punishment, to be driven out of their cuauli^, 
and scattered into all nations under Heaven. Which piiB- 
isbmenl was also to turn to the genei-a) advantage of muH 
liind, as the more pious among them would naturally ca> 
ry the knowledge of the true God into all the countriei 
where they were scattered; which happened at^cordinglr. 

In order to the et-ltlement of this remarkable people " 
the land appuinled them, as a theocracy, or governne 
immediately under God, a body ofclvil laws is given |ite_ 
directly from lleaveik, bj xhe hand of Moiet ; a visibiA s^ 



!ura! glory, called the Shekinah, abuling constsntljt' 
5 theia, as an einblem of the Divine Presence, ari4. 
icle to have recourse to in all ilifllculties. A civ£ 
established for Uiem, calculated, in iLe best riiaRnen 
le, for pi-eventing avarice, aiiibiliun, coi-ruption, 
nt riches, opprwaion, or sedition among themseiveB, 
tacks from the surrounding nations upon ihem, oc 
^tions to draw them into a desire of conquest: in 
last particulars, the JmvUk consiiluliun exceeded 
Ktrfan, the most perfect of all human schemes ( " 
intent, and the best csdculaled to secure uuiversi 
less. 

, theocracy, or Divine government, it was to be ex- 
1 that religion should be the foUndalion of the 
onstitution. And had that people been able to bear 
^y spiritual scheme of religion, there is no doubt 
Cfl a one had been given them. Xa it is, we plainly 
;beir laws up to their Divine ori^iual. In ihe deca- 
the foundation of their nhute legislation, we find 
ry first law sets forth the Divine scheme in separa- 
lem from the other nations of the world, viz. To 
Ip, in one country at least, tlie knowledge and wor- 
r the true God, against the universal idolati-y and 
tition which prevailed in the rest ofthe world. The 
[(loD of all their laws, civil and religious, is therefore 
the first commandment ; in which they are express- 
itd to hold any other deity but tbaloflhc Supn 
jir whole law is summed up in the two great pre* 
of hiving God, and loving their fellow-creatures, 
bis compend of llie original law given to the Jewt, 
ttremely remarkable, that these two ni-aiid precepts 
feclly obligatory upon the niind. W hich proves ei- 
bat this body otlaws was given by Him wlio knows 
ward motions of the mind, as well as the outward 
8, and can punish the irregularities of the one as 
B the other, or that the author of it, supposing it a 
liumaninveulton, was a man uf no manner of thought 
isideration. For what mere human lawgiver, who was 
seniles, could Ihitik of making a prohibition which 
mr i:uuld puninh, nor so much as know whether his 

Kpt or violated ? But the \«\yj\(s cAjsk^iVw ^, 
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Moses, the wisdom of the laws he framed for the people 
of Israel, his plan of government, preferable to the best 
human schemes, and which accordingly continued l<Higer 
than any of them ever did, without the addition or repeal 
of one law ; these show this most ancient and venerable, 
legislator to have been above any such cross absurdity 
lis would have appeared in making laws obligatory on m 
mind, which is naturally free, and whose motions are cog* 
nizable by no judge but the Searcher of hearts ; and aU 
this without any authority above human. And, that inteiH 
tioQs, as well as actions, were accordingly commonly pii- 
nished in that people, is plam from their history. But te 
proceed.* 

In the second commandment, the worship even of the 
true God, by fipages or representations, is prohibited, as 
leading naturally to unworthy ideas of a pure, uncorpc 
l*ea1, infinitely perfect mind ; and as symbolizing with the 
idolatry of the nations round. In the third, the due reve* 
rence for the name, and consequently the attributes and 
honours of the Divine Majesty, is secured by a most awful 
threatening against those ,who should be guilty of any 
irreverent manner oftreating the tremendous name of (Soil. 
And the fourth sets apart one day in seven as sacred to 
God and religion. 

The remaining six laws secure the observance of duty 
with respect to the life, chastity, property, and reputatiofl 
of others ; which set of laws are very projperly founded in 
due reverence to parents, from whom fell relative and 
social obligations take their rise. And in the tenth com-» 
mandment, there is again another instance suitable to the 
Divine authority which enacted those laws ; this precept 
being obligatory on the mind only, and having no regard 
to any outward action. 

The people of Israel, as observed above, werte of a tern- 
|)er too gross and earthly to be capable of religion, like 
the Christian, wholly spiritual. Tliose early ages of the 
world were not sufficiently improved, to be, in general^ 
fit for any thing above mere sense ; or however, were 
more likely to be affected by what was fit to act upon the 
^ns€3, than what might be addressed to the understand- 
iog. A body of relijiovis ces^xaouv^ ^n^ ^Ji^tefore ior 



pOrated willi, and made a part of ibcir polity, or con- 
ntion. But even in them, tlie ultimate tfesign of sepa- 
ing that people from all others, is every where visible, 
IftliDOSt evtry particular holds it forth. For tlie reli- 
09 ceremonies may in general be considered as tending 
aipf- typical representations of the Christian scheme, 
tch was the finishing of all the Divine dispensations} 
ler which head may be comprehended the various sa- 
ices and obligations, and to keep the people continual- 
njnind of tbcir being in a state of guilt before God; 
•which purpose the ceremonial puriiications were pro* 
l^adftpteu; to prevent their deviating into idolaliy, by 
ing them a religion, which might employ Itiem, and in 
le respect suit tlitrlr gross apprehensions : accordingly, 
ceremonies of the laiv arein Scripture called Jnipcriect 
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|btee, andcainal ordinances; to prove ayoke and punish- 
mt for their frequent tendency to idolatry and image- 
rebip ; the ceremonial law is therefore called, in Scrip- 
e, an intolerable yoke ; and to convey many noble mo- 
) under sensible signs ; of which one considerable one 
y be, That by the frequent infliction ■of death on the 
lims offered, they might never be sufiered to forget, 
£ death is the wages of 9in. 

iVe have in Scripture the history of that most cxiranrdi- 
y people, partly related, and partly predicted, during a 
Hfidof above three thousand years, tnaking a continued 
iesofmlj-aculousinterposilions, (fortheirpresentstateia 

^^Uch sn as any of tlio past,) in which the various unox- 
pled vicissitucfes they have undergone, and which they 

^ryot to pass through, are evidently owing to direct Intei^ 
illioHS of Divine Providence, and are all along the im- 
t tttte consequence of their behaviour to their God. 
Fbus, to mention a few remarkable instances, if they 
rmur against Mosex in the wilderness, and worsiiip 
Is of their own making, their carcasses fall there, and 
le of them is allowed to enter the promised land, which 
'iveti to their children. IF they avariciously, and uon- 
ry to command, keep the spoils of the heathenish ene- 
, they are vanquished in the next engagement. Iftliey 
obedient to Cod, and attack their enemies in full con- 
jnce ofDivine strength, they coiniuet. \t ducVxv.'s^w"" 
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up the worship of idols, tlic Divine vcngeftnciB nmmhm 
lum and his people. If another destroys the higii places 
where those infamous rites were celebrated, all goes well 
in his time. If a succession of inspired prophets is raised 
among them, to keep them in mind of tiieir allegiance to 
God, and they put tnem to death, one after ancHber, for 
their unacceptaole freedom, in reproving the prevaiiing 
vices of both king and people ; anci deviate, from time to 
time, through the infection of the neighbouring countriet^ 
into idolatry and vice, they are carried away captive to 
Babylon. If they repent of their fatal degeneracy, and 
remember their God, whom they have forsaken, be tunil 
their captivity, and brings about their restoration to their 
own land once more. And lastly, if they fill up the me»* 
sune of their iniquity by imbruing their wicked hands in 
the blood of their Juesaiah, they are totally rooted out of 
the land which was given to their fathers ; their tempk 
is demolished ; their country j^iven to the (hntileSf and 
theinHelves so scattered abroad tn all nations, that greater 
numbers of them may be found almost in any country thaa 
their own ; and to this dispersion, which has already coih 
tinucd for upwards of seventeen hundred years, is addedl, 
according to the prediction of Mobcs, such uncommoo 
distress as is not to be equalled in the history of any other 
nation. 

'J'he early and total dispersion of the ten tribes, with* 
cut any return hitherto, ftnough it is expected, according 
to ancK^nt prophecy, in tlie last ages of the world,) ougbl 
to liave been conHirlered by them as an awful warning of 
what the rernaininp; part of that people might expect to 
be their own fate if they proved disobedient. And from 
the history of the whole twelve tribes, one of the nobUfSt and 
most important morals may be drawn, viz. That a nation 
may expect to prosper or sink, according as it is favoured 
by Divine Providence, or the contrary ; and that therefore, 
virtue is the only sure foundation ofnational happiness. 

But after all their irregularities and degeneracies from 
their God, and his obedience and worship, they are all, 
(the posterity of the ten tribes, as well as the two,^ accord- 
ing to ancient prophecy, to be finally replaceu in tbeir 
owa country, in greater happiness and glory than eve& 
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itf which peculiar honours, important dispeDsatioiig, sod 
^uUr interpositions for this people, the posterity of 
VaAam, are intended as a standing proof, during a peri- 
I ef near four thousand years ah'eady, and how much 
Itger God knoivs, of what value in the sight of God, the 
Dgular piety of that venerahle patriarch was, for whom 
"^^[iiaasifhecoutdnot (so to speak) do favours enough, 
tk to the latest posterity, of him who had greatly stood 
^RJone for the worship of the true God against a whole 
[Kid sunk in idolatry. 
iPtopbflcy makes a very considerable part of revelation. 
k-Ahe predictions of Scripture there is found some ac- 
}llOt of the future fate of many of the empires and cities 
tiich have made the greatest figure in the world : from 
hence we learn, that the author of prophecy is the God 
fdie GaiiSea as well as of the Jews: that neither his 
lence nor his power is limited to the affairs of any 
B nation whatever. 
.fJo branch of Scripture prophecy is so interestlnjr to us 
I those which hold forth the coming of the Meetiah and 
'b Icingdom, which shine more and more clearly from the 
It •obscure one given imuiedialely after the fall, "That 
e Seed of the woman should bruise the Seipent'a head ;" 
iwn through a period of four thousand years, lo those 
ain ones given by Zachartas, the priest, Simeon, ^nno, 
[dJokn tile haptist, his immediate forerunner ; and thus 
IE important designs of God, with regard to mankind, 
ened by degrees, every great prophecy carrying on the 
w, to the last glorious ages; till at length our Saviour 
msetf comes as a light mto the world, and cairies his 
blime informations and heavenly precepts immensely 
lyond what hs-d heen done by all the prophets, law-^iv- 
6, and philosophers ; opening a prospect mto eteinily, 
l4 bringing life and inimoilauty lo light. Of prophecy, 
ore hereaiier. 

The history of our Saviour's birth, life, miracles, doc- 
joe, predictions, death, re suiTeet ion, and ascension, makes 
very considerable part of Scripture. 
The Christian scheme itself may be considered as the 
iblicatiou of eui act ofgi'aCe to a rebellious worhl, and of 
c terms upon which God wUl mercifully receive v"' 
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kimi into favour. Tlie sublime, llie interesting, and- Ci 
fortable views it exhibits, are tliese : 

GoiJ, the original of all bcuig, the father of maiikim^ 
who brougiit the species iuto existence, wtlii a viewwhoU 
iy Iq their happiness, willing to forgive hisoU'eiiding.guil^ 
ty creatures upon any ternis consistent with llie honauraf 
his government ; hut at the same time displeased widl 
vice and irregulaiily, and not to be reconciled to ofitmdi 
fro, but upon proper conditions. Or, in other words, tin 
Chri^ilran religion repre»i2n(s Almighty God in the two> 
fuld character of llic wise and righteous governor of tiM 
jnoi-al world, and of the tender and merciful father of hil 
creatures. 

The C'hrislian scheme represents the human speciti^ 
who were originally, as all orders of rational beines, oblifr 
cd to a perfect obedience to the Divine authoniy, vd, 
iu consequence of that, insured a happy imninrtality, onU 
versallj- degenerate, and become obnoxious to punishment 
by disobedience ; which renders some expedient oeeesn^ 
ry for savmg them from destruction, consistently with tba 
dignity of the Divine government. 

The ibirii ciiiTtR-isrcsscKrrioJiii the Chiiatiai 
Is the Mestiah,i\ie Son of God, who is in it exhibited asba^ 
big hia celestial slate, and assuming the human nature, IS 
give up voluntarily his life for the sins of mankind, in op- 
uer to their being restored to a capacity of pardon upon 
repentance and reformation. 

In the blameless life of this glorious person, while 
earth, a perfect example is set before mankind of obedi- 
ence to the Divine laws ; and in his suQcrings, of pattene* 
and resignation to the will of God. 

In liis doctpnes, the perfections ofGod are more clear- 
ly nianifcsteu to mankind than by any or all the oiboft 
teachers that ever anpoared, the evilof vice, the e: 
lency of virtue, and llieir respective connexions with 
piness and misery, more fully set forth. Tiie dignity dE 
the human nature mure gloriously manifested in the ii 
portance ofliie scheme fur the restoration of man, ai 
the high elevation to which Christianity teaches to aapinr.! 
The projier and acceptable melliod of worshipping GiNft 
4fcli^eiif the certainty of jobtaioing pardon upuarcpi ' 
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ance and reformation. The future resurrection of the bo- 
dy, and the everlasting and increasing happiness of the 
Whole man ascertained beyond a doubt. 

Id his laws, the whole duty of man is more fully and 
pecfectly declared, and with an authority to which no 
ether lawgiver could pretend ; which authority he con- 
firms by unquestionable miracles, and predictions fully ac- 
complished ; by conferring on his followers the power of 
working miracles ; and especially by rising from the dead, 
accordmg to his own prediction. The substance of the 
preceptive part of Christianity is contained in. the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

On account of the death and intercession of the Messi- 
akj that perfect and blameless obedience, which is natu- 
rally the indispensable duty of man, and all rational crea- 
tures, the defect of which made an expiation and interces- 
sion necessary, is graciously dispensed with ; and instead 
of it, through repentance for all our offences, which implies 
the reformation of them, as far as human finality will ad- 
mit, and a candid reception and steady belief of the Chris- 
tian religion, and sincere endeavours to obey its laws, and 
to attain the perfection of its graces and virtues, accepted, 
and made the condition of pardon and everlasting happi- 
ness : Which are, love, reverence, gratitude, and obedi- 
ence to God. Love, gratitude, and obedience to Christ ; 
through whom, as the appointed intercessor, we are by reve- 
lation taught to address the Almighty Father of all, and 
whose death we are to commemorate according to bis ap- 
pointment. Thankfulness to the Holy Spirit, the Comfort- 
er and Inspirer. Benevolence to men. Tempei^ance with 
respect to their own passions and appetites. Humility, 
meekness, chastiif^ purity of heart, integrity in thought 
aod yrord ; mercy, charity, and the performance of all the 
social and relative duties of life ; forgiving of injuries, lov- 
Hig enemies, prudence without cunning ; zeal without ran- 
cour ; steadiness without obstinacy ; contempt of riches, 
honours, pleasures, and all worldly things ; courage to 
stand up for the truth in spite of the applause or threaten- 
ings of men ; attention, above all things, to the concerns of 
liiturity ; vigilance against temptations from within, and 
from the Inurements of the world, and perseverance to 
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the end, in aspiring after tbc inestimable prise ota. |^on<< 
OUS and bappy immorlality. t 

Christianity proposes the noblest motives to obedianc* 
that can be conceivect, and the fittest for inltuencing sncE 
an order of beings as mankind. The most sorJid aud &tiK 
pid is likely to be alarmed by the tbreatenings ofa pufr* 
ishmcnt incouceivably terrible, and of immense durK)w>. 
The natural consequence of which fear is, its beinfj delCA 
red from vice, ana forced to think of I'eforming } Iron 
whence the next step is into sobriety, or neg;atire good'. 
ness ; which toads naturally to the practice of direct vif* 
lu<:; and, as praclice produces habit, the issue toben^ 
peeled is, a habit of virtue ; an attachment to goodociit 
farther and farihcr degrees of iroprovemcTit; and in ibt- 
Rnd, such a perfection in the government of passion wd 
appetite, in benevolence to mankind, and piety to God,|ik 
nill, upon llic Gbrislian plan, qualify forfulure happineik 

Thus the denunciation of future punishment for vieil^ 
which Christianity sets forth, is evidently a wise andpropu 
uiean^ for promoting virtue : especially, if we add the ca- 
cuuragemeut of certainty of pardon upon repenlanw qti 
reformation, which important point we owe wholly tun; 
Tclation. And if we also take inthe views of the supero^ 
tural assistance wliich Christianity encourages well disjMI: 
ed persons to esDect in their.conJIict with temptatiouand 
%'ice ; and those high honours, and that sublime happiDCS^ 
which i-evealed religion sols before mankind as the cfflb 
sequence of a victoiious perseverance in virtue, Tha filr 
nc^ of such motives fur powerfully inlluenciiig suchw 
order of beings as the human species, is a proof tbMitlW 
religion which proposes them is of Him who formed llw 
liuman species; who endowed mankiifB«wit!i reason, wiik 
bone, and fear, and made the mind susceptible of habi^ 
and stamped upon it the idea of immorlality. For mm 
but He, who formed the mind, and perfectly knew i(s 
springs, could address il in a way so proper for inllueiidai 
it, and for bringing it, in a consistency with its nature tun 
present state, to the steady love and practice of virtue* 

We have likewise in Scripture an account oftbe eUaif 
Ibhmeiit of the Christian religion, and the firm adliercnM 
ofitg &rst professors, in spite of persecution. A,ddn:*eet 
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■I llie first propagators of Christianity to their prose- 
fs, explaining more fully the doctrines of religion, solr- 
^ their dilliculties, flflcouraging ihcm lo constancy, and 
Aa^ lliem useful directions for the coniiuct of life. And 
"Sdicljons of the future state ofthe chtirch, its clegenera- 
into Popery, and the consummation of all things. 
Here the amazing scheme, being completed, comes to 

Beriod. The Divine dispensations, with regard to man- 
d in their present state, having been finished in the es- 

"""tmeirt ofthe Christian religion, in the world, nothing 
! is to be expected, but the completion of the predic- 
yet unfulfilled, of which the chief arc, the restoration 
}be braelilet and Jews to their own country, with the 
ivwrsion ofthe world in general to the Christian reli- 
iD, which makes way for the last glorious ages ; for the 
Ktrationand consummation of aJllhiiigs; (orthe gene- 
judgraent ofthe whole human race, according to the 
meters they have sustained in life, llie condemnation 
9 utter destruction of such of the species as shall 
'found to have rendered themselves unworthy and in- 
pable ofthe Divine mercy, and the establishment ofthe 
nts and virtuous in an everlasting slate of glory and hap- 
less, in order to their improving and rising higher and 
Bher, lo all eternity. 
]Jan any man, who only runs through this brief and im- 
rfeet sketch of the whole body of revelation, bring him- 
*lo believe that such a scheme could have been begun 
1 the beginning of the world, carried on, through a suc- 
QOB of four thousand years, by the instrumentality of a 
of different persons, who had no opportunity of 
BCertihg measures together ; exhibiting to the view of 
Wkindallthat is great, important, and useful to be known 
i practiced, all the Divine dispensations with respect to 
ipecies of rational moral agents, the scope and purpose 
the whole, being wise, good, worthy of God, and suita- 
)tt) thewantsof men; uniform in its purpose throughout, 
kching one grand and useful lesson from the begmntng 
the end, agreeing with itself, with the constitution and 
*se of nature, the strain of history, and the natural rca- 
_ of man, in which there appearsa perfect agi-et-'ment be- 
rixt types and antitypes, doctrines and pircceijts, gred&j 
VOL. It. n 
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Horn and completions, luwn and HanctionM, pretetmcm and 
truth ; and tli«; wliole k;adin^ din;ctly to tiie bigbeyi ioH 
provcinent and perfection of f Ittoiaij Nature ; can aojf 
man bring hiniffelf to believe hucIi an univerNal, all-com* 
prehenHive Mchemc to be really no more tlianbuman c«i> 
trivance i But of tbii» more hereafter. 



»F/rnoN III. 

CtnuidtratianM cm mtm parlifiulan in Ut "f.uUd ftdi/fion, 

TiiK reailer may remember, that I put off the subject 
of Providence, though commoni v reckoned a doctriue at 
Natural llelif;ion, till I fthould he upon Jlevelation, be- 
caut»e it in from thence that it receives its principal coo- 
firmation and efftablifihment* 

The opinion, that the world, and all thinffM animate aad! 
inanimate;, are, by the infinite Author of all, supported m 
their exist4;nce, and conducted in all the chanses of irtaliy 
which they undergo, U as ancient as the belief of the JUh> 
vine f;xiMti;nce. 

An to the natural or material world, it is certain, from 
reason and experiehci;, that the inactivity of matter is it- 
separable from its nature. All the laws of nature, as de* » 
duced from experience, and oliMfjrvalion, are founded up^ : 
on this axiom. That matter doen nec(;KHarily continue m ] 
that state in whieh it is at iMesent, whetlif;r of rest or ef' j 
direct motion, till it be put <Mit of that Ktate by some liv« 1 
ing agent. ^I'o imagine matter rupable of itself, of cbanipi' | 
ing its state of rest into that of motion, or of motion into. ' 
rest, would he Hupposing it HOfjii;tliing cIhc than matter; 
for it is f;HS«;utial to the idea of matter, that it resists all ih^ i 
pressions nnule upon it. (JnrrMistirij^ matter is a self-c 



tradictory idea, as much as noiny silence, virions virtuet; 
or the like. There is not (»ne appearanee, or effect, in thfti 
natural world, that could have bi;en brought aln^tit \ty WHi j 
resiHting matter. Upon the invrtia of matter, the wboks j 
courne ui nature depends. l\i nay, that matter howertfk \ 
n^odifu;d, is capabh; of being mmle to have; any tendency: '# 
to cliarig<; its pliirr; or stat«?, would hv. aM^ribing to it a pow* \ 
er of choosirig and refusing. For before it can of itidf 
rjtunjfft its state of rent for motion, or of motion forrafc: 
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Bl choose for itsdf. If » particle of matter is to move 
y which vnj shill it move ? If you determine east- 
^ westward^ southward, or northward ; the question 
ediately arises, why should it move eastward rather 
westward, or southward rather than northward ? To 
be thought or choice, or activity of any kind, to mat- 
tiowever modified, is ascrilTms to it wKat contradicts 
^nr nature and essence. For its nature add essence is 
mtinue for ever inactive : so that wherever we see a 
ion of matter in motion, it is certain that it is moved 
le action of some living agent. Farther, if we found 
e natural world no motions carried on but what pro- 
ed in direct lines, it might be conceivable, that the 
«r of the universe had received such an impulse at 
leginniug as had continued its motions till now. For 
er, put once in motion, must, if left to itself, move on 
direct course to eternity. But whoever has consider* 
be natural world, wiU reflect that there are a great 
r different motions continually going on in the uni- 
Ty 9omo of which are directly contrary to others. That 
MTces with which bodies tend to one another, and with 
h some soUd substances cohere, are immensely great, 
r the ease with which the lightest bodies pass through 
mce in which those forces prevail, makes it incon- 
lUe that anything material is the cause of those strong 
Nicies. This therefore obliges us to have recourse to 
ithing immaterial, as the cause of the endlessly vari- 
complicated, and contrary tendencies, which we see 
ill in nature. In the solar system, supposing, as some 
fiuieied, a set of subtle particles continually flowing 
id, toward the sun, to produce the effect of gravitation, 
K must be another influx of the same sort of particles 
I aU parts toward each of the planets, for they too are 
fmed (to use the common expression) with the power 
ttrmcting. toward themselves whatever is withm the 
fe of their attraction. It is evident, that the course of 
iwrticles, which cause gravitation toward the sun, must 
I part directly contrary to that which causes the gra- 
aoQ of the satellites of a planet toward it. And the 
uns of particles flowing inward toward each of the 
ililes of a phaael, must be in part directly coattarj t^ 
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the coune of thos« which flow toward the planet 
The planet aliu continiiBll}' i^lianging place, no positAi 
rnBuxof partidesUiwardait canprnduct; tlic eiTfictrei *~ 
ed, because, that direction or such influx, which w 
be favourable in one siluation, must of coiirsr be oi^ 
KODtrary in imollicr. And upon lh« planet itanlT, if vttn 
arc any animals or vegctaliici, any material substaocc% 
in whirh thrre is cither >crntion, motion of lluida, i 

luption, decay, or renoralion, tlic contrarietv of 

course of the partiele*, by which such internal motioil 
are cwried on, must he such ns to prodiicv ahwolote i ' 
finion ; for we muBt at last conceive, throughout all crei 
<^ace, an inRnite number of^treams of smolf particles fl 
ing in all dircctton.s, which cuuli), by the verv auppositiMt 
produce do regular motion in the inatciial svitletn. Bb 
itides, we know tiiat ihc forces of attraction am] gravtudn 
are not as the nurfacra of bodies attracting one anol' ~ 
but w the number of particles cotitaJned in them, « 
requires a power that shall freely pervade the mort 
bodies, not merely aRcci their Burfiicc*. W«^|ik«wia(!kM«j 
that elastic matter tends every way, or eudeavoura to dil< 
fuse itself wider and wider, and to repel its own panicle^ 
ind every surrounding body. This power, or tendency, 
(to use the common improper terrn,} is hy no mcaiu eM 
■jsteut with any theory of Blrcama of particles ftowinc of 
one way ; but is easily explicable by that uf an Inndtl 
Mind within all matter. 

There is, in short, no solution of the various anil 
lite tendencies of the parts of the material systeni, UmI 
not palpablv absurd, besides having reirounte to iolnl' 
nito mind, in which the visible worlu has its being, anitbl 
which it not only was at first put into motion, like a ctou 
vouod up and set agoine; but is continually, ftumm 
neat to moment, actuateu according to ceilaio fixed nit 
or methods, which are what we call the Lawn of NaUR. 

If therefore we find it necessary, on account of the* 
Ceisary inactivity of matter, which has nothing in iHM 
lure equal to the complicated motions, which we aci!^^ 
the system of the world, to conclude, that the InSnitci 
thor of nature di>e« continually, eitlicr mediatcl v or iMD 
rffateJ/, exert his indefatigable power tn coaaucliagM 
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actuating the inanimate machine ; we cannot suppose less, 
than that he besto^^'s as much of his attentfon and super- 
kitendency upon the moral system, as upon the natiural ; 
for the hitter, having been produced for tf|e sake of the 
former, shows the former to be of superior value. 

The superiutcndency of a world infinite in extent, and 
containing an infinite number of particulars, would evi- 
dently be no more than what Infinite power and Omni- 
presence would be fully equal to. So that the thought 
of any shadow of- difficulty in governing the universe, 
ought never to enter into our minds. 

To suppose great part of the scheme of Providence 
carried on by the ministration of angels, or other created 
beings, conies to the same as ascribing all to the imme- 
diate agency of the Supreme. For every created being 
ID the universe, the highest seraph, as well as the mean- 
est reptile, derives all his powers from the Supreme, and 
depends, from moment to moment, upon the Universal 
Author of existence, for his being, and the exertion of 
ftll his powers. 

The promiscuous distribution of happiness and misery 
in this life, or what we commonly call good or bad for- 
tune, is no sort of objection to the doctrine of a Provi- 
dence. The continual and certain consequences of virtue 
and vice respectively, the immediate interposition of hea- 
ven, on ever}' occasion, would have been wholly incon- 
sistent with a state of discipline. And yet there is a gene- 
ral scheme as visibly carried on in the moral world, as 
in the natural ; though many particulars in both lie out 
jo( the reach of our weak faculties. 

To say, that it is disparaging the Divine wisdom to al- 
lege the necessity or propriety of a continual exertion of 
power in the natural world, which ought rather to be sup- 
posed to have been so constituted at first as to proceed of 
Itself, without the continued application of the Almighty 
band ; this objection, duly considered, has no maimer of 
weight ; for, if the material world was to exist at all, it 
ifas necessary it should be what by the very nature of 
natter it must be ; that is, inanimate and inactive. And 
if so, it must be actuated, or be motionless, or at least, 
it must have no complex motions. The truth is, a sdf- 

•^ 17* 
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moving; cnmplirati^il maUrriai inai^liirK?, ih a contnuliciioti 
ill tr^riiiH; and tlicrfifuri; what couhl not poHnihly liXiHt, 

ir wi; r.onHi<lf:r that thi; Infinitf? mind inhabitM all rrea- 
tvA and inir.ri:%tf :d H|ia(;<!, wt: ffhall think it an propfsr in Him 
ill actuatf continually tli<! iumwuM^ nia4:hinc; iif thf; Uni* 
vt*i-Hf; ; to cvirry atom ofwirndi hi; ih imnHsdiatidy jireitcht, 
AN for a human mind to artuatc! tlu; body it InliahitH. And 
no ono in liiH MimriH v.vf.r thoiif^ht it would havi: he^n het- 
ti:r, that till: ho<ly Hliould havi: \wMn made; to porrurm iUi 
rinirtioni) liki; a dock onci; wound up, than that it Mhoiilil 
b«! continually, from moment to moment, at tho c.ommaiid 
of thii mind to actuate it at ideahurc. 

In the name manner, witn renpectto the moral worM, 
it in not iKHHenin^ the wimlom (}r power of the univemal 
moral Governor to Huiipone interpoHiticiriH neceiwary. 
There ari^ variouH cormiilerationM which show the contrary. 

In |;enf!nd, that of the nreKf;nt frail and pitiable Hlatl; 
^f Human Nature; the cu'cumstance of an evil heiri^*i 
having got an aNcendancy itvi'.r nifinkind ; of the firvt in* 
trodni-tion of vire being through t<:m|itation, which rnty 
t>e our peculiar minfortune ; otom' being perliapM one of 
the lovvcHt orderH of moral agentH ; ihcffe circumMtaricf!ii 
may render it projyer, that t/;/; at Imnt Klirmld have Home 
fix traordi nary aHMistance given uh, that there Hhould be 
>fome peculiar interpoHitioriH in our favour. Now, to Hup- 
fioM: a rxmitive providential ecfjnomy an<l superintendfrn- 
v.y carried on, \\h HUpposing the eanicHt pfKsible seheme for 
•gaining Kurh endn an might be wanti;(i fur the advantage 
*»f our NpecicH. 

(/oinmunitieH Hcem to rerjuire a provi<Ience, to reward 
or punish their behaviour in theirrational and public clilr 
rai'.ter, as on oceanion of the oliHerVance or breach of lawi 
of nntiouH, orallianccH. The reward and puniMliments of 
the future ntate will be pernonal. («ood men, being guilty 
offaidtH, ought to NufTer in tiiiM world, though they comt; 
to firm) happinirMH in the next ; that evil may not wholly 
e .cwpe : which Keenm to infer the propriety of a pmvi- 
denci;. Tin- won<lerful dincovery of the perpetratom of 
horrid crimen, particularly munler, vn a Htrong prcHuinp- 
fion <if the truth of tliiH doctrine. 

fiut revelutigu pub tlii? lualtcr wliolly out of doubt ; 85 
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it erery where goes upon the supposition of a continual 
Divine superintendency over the natural and moral world. 

Por it represents this world as God^s world, created, 
preserved, continually conducted, and hereafter to be 
}udged by him. It exhibits a scheme of Divine conduct 
of the affairs of the world in general, and of one nation in 
particular,* which is altogether inconsistent, without tak- 
ing in the idea of a Providence, Prophecy, and miiiL- 
cles, of which elsewhere, necessarily suppose Divine in- 
terposition ; and Holy Scripture, in a variety of places, 
expressly affirms the doctrine of Providence. For it in- 
forms us, 

*' That God preserveth and upholdeth all things by the 
word of his power ; and that they continue to this day ac- 
ceding to his ordinance. That he has appointed seed 
time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter; and 
that they shall not cease while the earth remaineth. That 
with him is the foundation of life. That he preserves man 
aiid beast, and gives food to all flesh. That in his hand is 
the soul of every living thing, and the breath of every 
creature. That in him we live, and move, and have our 
being, who holds our souk in life, and will be our guide 
even to death. That he preserves us while we sleep, and 
when w*e wake ; when we go out, and when we come in ; 
even from the womb, making us to dwell in safety. That 
he is the universal King and Judge of all, and does ac*^ 
eordins to his will in the armies of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of the earth. ^ That angels, archangels, 
principalities and powers, thrones and dominions, are sub- 
ject to him, and that they rejoice to do his command- 
onents, hearkening to his word. That he ^ives fruitful sea- 
:SfMis on earth, and crowns the year with his goodness ; and 
•gain, at his pleasure shuts up heaven, that there be no 
JAID, and that the land yield not her increase ; turning a 
fiuitful land into barrenness for the wickedness of them 
that 4well therein. That the Most High rules in the king- 
dom of men, and gives to whomsoever he will. That he 
■puts down one, and sets another up. That by him kings 
leign, and princes bear rule. That unless he keep the 
city, the watchmen ^vatch in vain. That he increases the 

past 166, Vol. ^. 
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Ifea before liis birth, at once overturns all oui- notions of 
^t and wrong. And if we cannot judge of right &nd 
VODg, we cannot be expected, norshould e?er have been 
boimanded, to forsake the error of our ways, and do that 
4lich is lawful and right. So that this opinion grossly niis- 
Kfresents tbe character of the Judge of the world, and 
Itrrerls religion, natural and revealed, from the founda- 
1. But that the natural, as well as judicial effects of the 
t violation of Divine authority, followed by innumera- 
succeeding transgrcssrons, might be tbe sinking of the 
icies some degrees lower ; tbe subjecting them, and the 
orld theTinhabit,lo visible marks of Divine displeasure; 
id their being, upon the whole, of course, in a situation 
ss promising for universal virtue and happiness, may be 
asonable enough to suppose, and may be found to have 
sen intended for valuable moral purposes. For, as the 
Lse of our species is, that they have continued disobedient 
'er since the first offence, it is but reasontible, that they 
! exposed to sufferings and aflliGtions. And as the ttatu- 
I tendency of affiiiition Is reforniatioiit and every instance 
'our world's being in a ruined state, and under a curse, 
igfat to furnish a memorial of tbe great evil of vice; on 
.lese considei-ations, the present slate of the world is evi- 
lently an effect of the Divme goodness, as well as severity. 
'a man is sunk below the station in which the species 
eie first placed, he has no room for complaint: fipr he 
light have been placed there at his creation. If our con- 
itioQ seems less promising for virtue and happiness than 
latin which the first of tbe species were at their creation 
laeed ; it is on tbe other hand to be remembered, that 
trelatioo shows, very great things have been done for us, 
lore than sufficient to make up for what seeming dis- 
dvantages we may labour under. And thus all ground of 
omplaint is effectually precluded. 
Tne Scripture account of the destruction of mankind 
ly a general deluge, is a subject which deserves to be 
iriefly considered. 

Though if is not to be positively afHrmed, that this, or 
he other, was the true cause of a particular supernatural 
ihenomenon, or tbe method in which it was brought about, 
we may yet conclude, in general, that it is more suit 
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to the ways of God, to briiig about all elfects, asv^ 
natural, as lb»99 we call supemaluial, or miraculous, bf 
certain adequate meaiw^ ard, as far as possible, consist- 
ently with the stated laws and course of nature. That a 
mighty wind should, aocopdlng to the Scripture account) 
separate the Red S«a for the passage of the people of |^ 
rofl, was as proper a mirai'le wrought in thi-ir favour u 
if the immediate word or will of God had done it. And 
if the general deluge was brought on by snnte pre-estt- 
blished natural means, it was nd less a Divine judgmeot 
upon a race of creatiiros, whose wickedness was foreseoi, 
than if it had been caused by the immediatB exertictit'«E 
Omnipotence. What constitutes a particular wonderfof 
event a proper miracle, in a theological sense, is, its be^ 
ing expressly appealed to by some person, as a confinw- 
tiun of a new pretended doctrine or mission from heaven. 
The general deluge was accordingly foretold, and the peo 
pie of those ancient times forewarned of it by J^Toith, hot 
in vain. Should a person, pretending to a Divine mission, 
foretell an earthquake some moutbs or years before, SM' 
an earthquake should happen exactly at the threatened' 
time, all reasonable men would yield that measure of a^ 
sent to his assertions and pretensions, wliicb might bK 
thought justly due to the authority of one single nitracle,' 
taken in conjunction with the other circumstances of to' 
own character, and that of his doctrine. YetearthquxkeC' 
are the effects of natural causes, And if any person ihinia 
h disparages the miracle of the flood to say, that it W8» 
brought about by the instrumentality of an interveutng^ 
cause, the objection is tlie same, taking it for an imra^ 
diate effect of Divine power. For the end being the de- 
struction of a race of degenerate mortals, it may as well 
be saiii, Why were not all struck dead in a moment by »■ 
word from the mouth of God, without the mstru mental- 
ity of the suffocating element of water? as. Why was the 
flood brought on by the means of an intervening caused 
No one doubts whether the old ivorld was destroyed by 
God, as an exemplary punishment for their wickedness. 
Why should any one think it less a Divine judgment, 
for its being brought about in a coiisbtency with the r«- 
gularand uniform procedure «f nature, than if it hai " 
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1 effect fjiiilc dotftcbed frciin, and uncoiinpcted with the 
Mversitl sclienic ; wliicli is not so bcautirul, so masterly, 
irw wortliy of ail universal (Jovenior. 
Since the ik-cision or the ijuestlon o( tlie cause of tlie 
i«9, wlitcli puxuk-d nil anticjuity, and has been ehown 
r our incomparable iiliilosopUri- to be tbe ult'rct of the 
UtDsJ gravitation of ibe earth and moon ; it is vf /y 
jdy conceivable that a nearer approach of tlie moon 
nmrd our eailb, by a tbii'd part ot her whole distance, 
>9u}d cause an enormously high tide. If, ihc'refore, 
W suppose the moon, or any other celestial body, to &p- 
roacn very near to the earth, the efleel must be bulK a 
li» *s would rise higher than the liighest lands, and, 
(Uiag round the globe, would wash down all terreHtriul 
nturcs hito the deep, where they must perish. As wc 
Ow Uial cainets, fram time to time, eome from all piuis 
the heavens, and enter into the planetary regions ; it is 
unnatural supposition, to imagine that a comet, pase- 
{.near the earth at the lime ul' the dehiee, might liave 
en the sppointed instrmncnt of tbe Divine vengeance, 
y producing, by means of attraction, a disruption uf the 
mwttrd shell of this earth, under which it is probable a 
fnt collection of waters was lodged ; which, being by 
UfBCtion raised into an excessive tide, must occasion tbe 
pinersion and destruction nfall land animals. And whieh 
lifilit in great part be allerwards absorbed into vast empty 
<ttns in tbe earth, which might by the same means be 
■ned for its reception, and thus the present dry land 
lilt. The Scriptui* account, of the " breaking up of the 
HPitains of Ibe great deep," seems to countenance this 
loUon ; which whoever would examine thoroughly, may 
i fV/iUlon'i Theory of the Earth. That it is made 
Y probaide in that work, that a comet did pass near 
Btiiiuul path of the earth, about the time of the general 
tluge, is acknowledged by the most judicious aslrono- 
en. That, upon every theory, tbe aceount of tbe flood 
lAtended with difliculties, must likewise be confessed, 
ut I think it a satisfaction, that upon the supuosition of 
I being brought about by a comet, the possibility of it 
i^rly made out, and even a sort of analogy to llie com- 
lOD course of nature, in the tides, which at times "^^ 
\0 such bcigbla as to produce pat\ia\ AuVmt,* 
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HowcTer tlie flood was brought about, tlicre are UD 
mktiy visible and uniiuestioriable marks of a central da> i 
niption of llic oulside of this our planet, in tnc bideoiB 
mouutains, misshapen rocks, hollow vales, anil other ruin- 
ous appearances, with quantities of sca^shelU, buiieN tS 
animals, and lai-ge trees, found at a great depth in the 
earth ; there are, I say, too many marks of a genera) 0(m> 
cushion and ruin over the whole face of the earth tolesve 
any room to doubt that it has undergone some very great 
and universal ohangc ; uhicb we have all the reawn In 
the world to conclude was no other than thai of the gt- 
neral deluge, which, as it is described iu Scripture, secu 
fit to have produced exactly the cfiecis we observe. 

It in true, that telescopes discover, on the face of Ibe 
moon, and the planet t^rntu, irregutiLritics and raugbneit- 
cs, which make an appearance somewhat like to Ulott 
■which we may suppose might be observed from the moon 
upon the face of our earth. But xve caimot be cerlW 
thai those inequalilies have not been pail of the oricinil 
make of those bodies, unless wo could examine lutn, 
S8 we can those of our own planet. So that what we ol^ 
serve of this sort, upon those bodies, does in nu decree 
affect what has been said with respect to the pi-obabiUi; 
that a genei-al delue;e was the cause of the visibly miooin 
Htale ol our earth ; fur we cannot be sure that the ineqMr 
titles on the face of the Moon and Vrnvt are of the Munc 
rulnouskind with those ofourworld. The Moon, especist^ 
dilTcrs from our planet in two essential partlculats. Fff 
it is certain, beyond all doubt, that she has neither seft, H 
least on the face which is always towards us, nor atlDH^ 
phcr« of air. So ihul we cannot reason on any minute 
circumstances from one to the other; but may judge<0r 
what we find in our own world, the state of wliicn fleotf 
perfectly to answer to what might have been cxpcctvole 
be produced by such a deluge as Mmt» describes. 

One uarlicular, with regard to tlie Hood, In too renait 
able to oe omitted. We have in the hook of (hmetia « 
exact account of the measure of the ark in cubits. ,ln 
the \\a\eo{Moaa, it is not to he supposed, that tlic woiM 
was so well known, or natural history carried such a lengUi, 
t&Bl tie Twiely of (Afferent wp**^^*^* of terrestrial 
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«iK»ul<l be £!:uc5is«d at to any neamc^. So thai it \rj15 to 
be expected, the measures of the ark should be taken 
either loo suiall or too large, if the calculation of die room 
laccessaxT for the lodging seren of even* clean species, and 
tm-o of ereiy one of the otherss had been taken according 
td mere human knowledge, or conjecture. Instead of 
vhicb. it is found bv calculations made in our times, when 
it i&. br meai^s of our extensive commence over the world, 
known how many different species of terrestrial animals 
there are in all diflerrnt climes and countries : tliat the 
measures we have of the ark would have afforded just 
f^dk^ient room for all the creatures to l^ stowed in it, 
aiKl one year's provision. No human sagacity could, in 
ihosie early time^ in \^ hich there was so little intercourse 
among the inhabitantsof different countries, have guessed 
at the true number of different species of laud animals in 
all the various climates of the world, evenr one of which 
almost has its peculiar set. It is therefore evident, that 
the 9ze and capacitv of the ark wa$ ordered bv Divine 
appointment* For a human architect would imdoubtedly 
Inre given its measures too lanre or too small. 

There beins somewhat seemingly difficult in the Scrip- 
ture account of those degenerate 6eings, the fallen angels, 
it may be proper to throw together a few thoughts on 
that head. 

UTsether the angelic species were, at the time of their 
fiJL in a first stai:e\>f trial, such as that in which we are at 
prr$ent« or whether they bad gone through their firet state 
of discipline, and deviated afren^Tirdls, as it seems incon- 
sistent with the nature of finite moral agents to si.npose 
them in any state out of all dancer, or possibility of devia- 
lioD; whate%'er particular state,^ say. the v were at thai time 
in. the possibility of their degencratiiig mto disobinlience 
may be accounted for in a way roinprehehsible by us; 
thouch we cannot be sure Uiat we have the true v\d mil 
xeount of that whole matter. The mi^t prt^bable ac- 
count of the transgression and dec* reracy of ;ho>c once 
illustrious Wings, may be. That t1:ev disallowed of the 
just pretensions of ihe\llfj!.*f<TA to be the genera! Governor 
of their whole order: as the perverse Jr,:f s •eru\u\is 
■ejected him, when he c^ime in the des.h. To svi^v^''^ '"^"^^ 
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the nngels, now rullcn, were cnpalik of rcHoIiiloly and difr 
libcnitely opposiiiglUfimBelvts to Omnlpulciicr, or raMng 
rebellion nguinat Got), a$ Ond, iti absurd, livt it in m 
way inconceivable, tliat they mtglit al first qiicstiun tlia 
Me»iiah'» melcnsiomtoRutiumiyovi^nhcin; wliichmiglU^ 
Tur any tiling we know, be diHputable, an hia misBianap* 
peared to Bomc even of llie sincorr?, thougli not Mufficioomr 
vonaid4>rate, Jkwb. In consetiuence of this ive can ea^ 
enough conceive! the poMibility of thtnrbcinE misled, b^ 
pride, by example, and pcrnuaiiion of Satan, the leader «( 
the adverse party, who probably hinmclf had aspii-ed toB 
itnpcriorily over tiiit fellow beings, and could nol broolta 
rival. As to the liiffieulty of suppu^ing a set of beinga uf 
ouch superior wisdom a*( wc coininmily wippose ibof 
poHHemed, capable of error ; Scripture itsi'lf (^xprpitaivW* 
nrniB, that the ungelM arr chargeabli; with fi'lly. BcsiitHi 
we pronounce rasnly, when we pretend to aiMert, tlitl ttH 
angels were at the time of their tall greatly superior to tl^ 
moxt knowing of our npeeies. We titid hideed tliosB vhs 
kept their integrity, KpoKe ofin Scripture, as i-aiscd tDVOJ 
high degrees of elevation. But nolhJiig can from tfamcc 
be argued with respect to thtnc who fell many ageit before 
when nerliapo tliey might not be riiicn to any such deem 
of perfection as the good part of that spf dcH now eiwfi 
which may bo the reward of their virtue and fidelity. Be* 
mtlos, suppONing thoNe beings to have fallen from a Btat« «f 
happint^BS to which Ihey were raised in conHequence vf 
tlieir having with MUcctHs pa^ed through one stale of trial 
or dinripHne, we know not whether one stage of discipKiM 
was all that waa allotted tbem. We know not but lliey 
were to pan* through two, or more, aa one, r)ro|KTli 
ing, KVems appointed for us, ihoiigb, as oh^icrve 
no alate of freedom can he wholly sii-curc from all pow* 
bility of deviation, but only more and more m, uccordtBi 
to the increasing experience, longer habitude, and greiter 
wisdomof moral agents. We know not hut thp angdit 
fpeciei were raised to the liappincss, from which tbcyfctt, 
incnntiequenceof ihcirgoirigthrougjiamoreailvantageow 
and easy first stage of probation than what is appoioMl 
ua i and that, to balance that advantage, the hanpinesa thw 
were Taifci\ to wa% mote precarious Uian that wbiditf 
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destined for those of our species who shall acquit them- 
selves with honour of a more difficult one. This seems 
no more than equitable, and natural, that the consequence 
of an easier state of trial, passed through with success, 
should be a lower degree, and more precarious kind of 
happiness ; and of a more difficult one, a higher and more 
certain kind of happiness. And besides, it is very proba- 
bly the nature of all moral aseuts to value most, and be 
most afraid of losing, what nas cost them the greatest 
pains to attain, and what only a few have attained. How- 
ever it be, there is plainly no absurdity in the Scripture 
account of the fall ot a certain number of beings, of a rank 
prior in existence, and superior in dignity to ours ; nor of 
their being driven, by a total despair of recovery to the 
Divine favour, to aconfirmed habit of perseverance in vice, 
and opposition to all good : which, mcreasing, must in- 
crease their punishment, and multiply their damnation. 
That those oesperate beings, who know themselves to be 
sealed to destruction, should» as far as permitted, exercise 
an implacable envy and hatred against our species, of 
whom they foresee the same part will rise to that nappiness 
from which they arc irrecoverably fallen, is not to be won- 
dered at ^''ero, a Duke d\ilva^ a bloody father inquisi- 
tor ;^ are not these daemons f If we have such diabolical 
beuigs in our own species, who have had so short a time 
to improve in wirkcdness, and are still under a dispensa- 
tion of heavenly grace ; why should we wonder at any 
accounts we have in Scripture o! the confirmed wicked- 
ness of spirits abandoned to despair, and who have had 
many thousands of yeai-s to improve and haiden them- 
selves in vice? 

Some have made a difficulty of the incarnation of 
Chrut ; as if there were in that doctrine somewhat pecu- 
liarly hard to admit, or next to absurd. But in such cases, 
where nothing is required to be granted but what is ana- 
4cous to the couree of nature, it does not seem reason- 
able to hesitate at any supposed difficulty, which, if remov- 
ed, would lead to another confessedly as haiil to sunnount, 
JHow a s])iritual being, of any rank whatever, comes to be 

* See |)age 'ZbX Vol. I. 
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iminared in a material vehicle, is to us wholly ineonceiV^ 
able. The incurnutiun of a, human soul is a mystery ut> 
lerly inexplicable by human sagacity. Nor is it at all 
more incomprehensible, how an angel, orarchangel, shotild 
animate a body, than how a human mind should. The 
difficulty does not arise from the rank, or dignity, of the 
Bpiritual being, but from the nature of spirits in genenJ} 
Khose power ofanimating and actuating a materis] vehicte, 
and the nexut, which forms the union between two nnluret 
BO different, are to us wholly inconceivable. 

And as to the objection of its beine; improbable, that a 
being of such dignity as that of the Menmak, should con- 
descend lo assume, for a time, the lowest station of ration- 
al nature ; it will presently vanish, on considering the bi' 
portance of the piirpose for which he did so. Fop If, 
in consequence of this amazing condescension, th«T(! 
sboulrl, in a consistence with the divine rectitude, and es- 
tablished order of the moral world, and the freedom of 
the creature, many thousands, perhaps millions, of our 
species, be raised hereafter, by degrees, to such greatncK 
and goodness, that the present station of the arcliin^cl 
Gabriel will be regarded by them us an inferior ont!, 
(which will certainly one day be the case,) who can thiiA 
any apparatus, to gain such an end, too rostly, or Ope* 
rose.' Whoever duly considers the stupendous excri* 
lence of a nature, whicli, however mean and low a( pre- 
sent, is yet formed capable of an endleijs progression'iit 
every noble quality ; will not think any cuntrivaoce 111 
bestowed, or any condescension too low, to gainlKa 
moral improvement of such a species. Add, that conAw- 
cension on a proper occasion, and fur some important 
end, is suitable to a superior nature ; and pccidiariy 
agreeable to every great mind. And let the cousidv^ 
ration of the high exaltations of the Meniah, in eon^ 
sequence of his gracious interposition for the reetnmf 
(ff a ruined species, be taken in. Add likewise theXlP 
vine pleasure of exerting a benevolence »o extend^ 
that an olernily will be employed by a race of b^ntf 
delivered by it from utter dcitruclion, in ci^lrhrntint iti 
praises, and expressing that gratitude, which every mi^ 
eeediog jieriuu of iheii- happy existence itili bcightWi 




■er growing rap- 

'a pretend lo dispute wbether tt was possible for man- 
ito be restored by any other means than those whicU 
■lite Wisdom baa chosen, is both pi-esumptuous and 
les9. It is our wisdom to consider what we have to 
as the moial constitution of things is ; not to amuse 
^Ires with vain speculations upon wliat could do 
^o Bervice to know, and what it is impossible W9 
Kild by our own sagacity ever discover. In general, 
^,^vident, that the repentance and reformation of of- 
ul«rs was not of itself, without some additional appa- 
fO, sufficient, consistently with the Divine scheme, to 
f€»re a guilty order of beings to a capacity of being re- 
red to pardon. For Divine wisdom never uses a more 
^se method of proceeding, when one less so will an- 
•r the end, 

BThetlier we sliall at all, in the present state, be able 
"Icterminc wherein the principal propriety or necessi- 
f tlie deatli of ChriaC cotisisted, and how it came to be 
acious fur our restoration to the Divine favour, is 
itly to be questioned ; as Bciipture has only declared 
|Ua the fact, that it is chiefly by laying down his life for 
ajund, which was the great end oi his coming into 
■vorld, that we are to be received to pardon and mer- 
i but has given us no precise account of the modus of 
fiperaliun of his dcatti for that purpose, nor how the 
Isaf the Divine government were answered by it. In 
leral, may it be spid, that the consideration of so ini- 
tsnt a scheme found necessaiy for restoring an offend- 
: order of beings, is likely to strike all rational minds, 
a m&y ever come to the knowledge of it, with a very 
hi sense of the fatal evil of vice, which made it neccs- 
And as they must see the diflicult^ of finding such 
nediator for themselves, in case of their offending, they 
y- thereby be the more eflectually deterred from diso- 
IJence. It may impress them with high notions of the 
rine purity, and aversion to evil, which made the res- 
Uiun of offenders a work so diificult and expensive, 
d we know not how tvide each particular in the moral 
*f the Divine government may e&tend. Waw " 
J8* -^^^ 
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-told in Scripture, that the angels desire to look into the 
mystery of our salvation ; tbat some of them have actudiy 
fallen from their obedience is doubted by none who adout 
revelation : That there is aJiy state of finite virtue and hap- 
piness so secure, as that it is impossible to fall from it ; or 
Ihat created beings can, consistently with freedom, be 
raised to any such stale as to defy weakness and error, 
and to be above all advantage from instruction by pM- 
cept or example, is by no means to be afHrined. And if 
there be no reason to doubt, but in aU slates free agents 
are falhble, (though more and more secure of continuing 
in their obedience, as more perfect,) since according to 
Scripture even the angels are chargeable wilh folly; it 
may then be put as a conjecture, whether the scheme ot 
the restoration of mankind may not have immensdy 
extensive and valuable effects upon various orders of nii> 
ral agents, ihroughout the universe, for preserving them 
in their obedience. This effect the coiisideratioB of 
it ought to have, especially, above all, onus, who are 
most nearly interested in it ; and we ought not to hope 
to escape, if we neglect so great a salvation ; and oUKDl 
therefore, if we name the name of Christ, to resolve Ivae- 
part from iniquity. It is also to be expected, that thi 
consideration of what our everlasting happiness cost, 
should immensely enhance the value of it to those erf oof 
species who shall hereafter be found 6t for it ', especiaUj 
with the additional consideration of the hideous ruin ve 
shall have escaped, which is such as to render it nececsa- 
yy for the Son of God to leave, for a se^on, his eternal ebt* 
ry, to descend to our lotver world, and give bimaellW 
death, to deliver as many of us as would from it. Tbll 
our Saviour died a witness to the truth of his own misaofl 
and doctrine, as well as a GacriRce for the sins of mankintli 
is cert^. But it is evident, tbat his death was very diffi^ 
ent both in intention and consequences, from those of tbt 
martyrs. That his death was also a glorious iostanofr of 
•bedience, and a noble example for our imitation, 1114 
thatof all rational agents, is also to be taken in, and heiglifr 
ens the grandeur onLe scheme. A consequence fromlbi 
obedience and death of Christ, mentioned in ScriptoM^ 
andh'iaisd above, is his being " highly exalted, and reed** 
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X * name above everj name in heaven and earth, to ihe 
iry of God the Father." Of \sliich likewise »e ran see 
C'propiiely and justicv. And Scripture also couutenan> 
tt tfac opinion, ibat the high exaltation of such a number 
muikind. as shall be found capable of it, is given him 
K reward for his sufTcrings. 

However, none of these considerations, nor all of ihein 
g«tber,eunie up to the pointin question, viz. Whatcon- 
lion in the nature of thinzs thei-e is between the death 
'Chrtit and the salvation ofmanldnd. This will probably 
i« ietideratum as long as the present state lasts. 
To espect that we should be informed of the Divine 
onomy with the same distinctness as of our own duly, 
told be a piece of arrogance above ordinary. It is by ex- 
ricitce we are instructed in temporals as well as spiritu- 
k{ and we proceed according to it, and are successful 
rdie atTairs of life, while we know little or nothing of the 
iu)5 by which the Divine Wisdom acts in the natural 
■rid, and ought in all reason to expect to know still less 
liis scheme \a a supernatural interposition ; as the plan 
joor redemption may be called. Did we know, which 
Dbably it is not proper we should, more of the fouoda- 
is and connexions of the various parts of that sublime 
erne, we should then know notliing useful to us but our 
f. That we know now ; and with such clearness aswiil 
ier us wholly inexcusable if we be not found in the 
and faithful performance of it. 
The doctrine of the future resurrection of the body 
lijr.as properly as any one, be said to be peculiar to reve- 
For there is no reason to think, that even the 
civilized heathen nations had generally any notion 
IL On the eontiary.we find the enlightened Athtnians, 
the apostolic limes, startled at it, as altogetlier new to 
BBt. But, to nse the words of the great apostle of the 
J to his liearers, " Why sliouYd it be thought a 
ing incredible that God should raise the dead ?" To 
K life and being at first to what was once nothing, is 
rtaitily at least as difficult as to restore a bodily vehicle 
m a stale of corruption, and to re-unite to it the mind, 
ieb had still preserved its existence during the state of 
|mntio(i. Ana tlie same Oisuipotence, whicb,""*" •"™^ 
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to tliG formnr, tnaj be fairly concluded tqunl \o Ujc latter. 
The preciHe moduMf in wliicb this re-urjioii of the fnatfrriail 
anri spiritual parts of human nature, at the renurrcctioii, 
ivill ue executed, in to u», as well as innumerable other 
elTerts of tbn Divine power, wholly unknown. The hU 
lowing hypothesis, or conjectures, (the author of which 



furc ffirial or fetherial resurrection-body, »o enveloped or 
wrapt up, as to continue incorruptible till tlie consum- 
mation of all things ; at which time, by a pre-established 
law of Nature, it may unfold itself in a manner analagout 
to conception or vegetation, and the soul being re-united 
to it, the perfect man may again atrpear, renewed in his 
nature and state, and yet m general the same compound 
being he is at present, connoting of soul and body, or, 
perhaps more properly, of body, sold, and spirit. The 
apostle PaiWt comparisiin of the death and burial of the 
body lo the sowing of a grain of wheat; and the resur' 
rerlifin of the future body to the Hpringing up of the htalk, 
whirh we know to be nothing else than the unfolding of 
the minute tiamina originally disposed in the grain sfiWO, 
give.-i rouritenanr;e to thii« eoniecture, afid probably fur- 
ninhed the firnt hint to it. It is not inv nuqiose to cMa* 
bli<th any one liyiiothe.His whatever. J lie only end an- 
r'A'ered by mentioning a conjecture for solving f his diffi« 
eulty, if it be a diHiciilty, is to show the doctrine of a fu- 
ture re<>ijrre<:tion to be conceivable, without any absurd' 
ity. It mUHt even be owned, that the scheme of a res- 
toration, or renovation, of the whole human nature is 
incomparably more beautiful anri regular, and come* 
fjuently more likely to be the true one, than that receiv' 
ed by the heathen world, which supposed the total kiH 
or deslmction of one essential part ot the nature, I mtUk 
the body, and made the future man a <|uiti; different be- 
ing, an unbodifrd spirit, instr.a^l of an embodied one# 
Whereas, the (/hristian scheme represents the ditMik^ 
tjon and separation of the body for a time, as the eflect 
and punishment of vice, and its rest^iration as the effect 
of the kind iuteqioiiUion of our f^orious ileliverer ) by 
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lich means the whoI« existence of ihe human species 
Beiui that part of them which shall be found (it for life 
a ■nUDortalily) appears uaiform, and of a piece ; aiid 
srtbe conclusion of the separate state, j^oes on as he- 
e, only with the advantage of being incomparably 
tre perfect, though still the same in kind. 
The views held forth in Scripture of the future resto- 
Son, glory, and happiness of the peculiar people of 
id; of the universal e£lahti»hment of the most pure 
d perfect of religions ; of the millennium, or paradise 
tored, with the general prevalency of virtue and 
tidnesa, by which means a very great proportion of 
It', who shall live in that period, will come to Itappi- 
t; all these views are sublime, worthy of the Divme 
Mation which exhibits them, and suitable to the great- 
s of the moral economy. But as the future parts of 
iphecy are, and ought to he, difficult to understand in 
their minute particulars, as is evident from the diver- 
' of opinions given by the commentators on those 
i» of holy writ ; while they generally agree, that tbe 
wementioned particulars are in Scripture held forth 
to be hereafter accomplished ; as this, I say, is the 
iCj it may not be necessary that I attempt to fix any 
e particular scheme of the completion of those parts 



wophecy. 
The doctrii 



The doctrine of a future general judgment of the whole 
man race by the same Divine person, who, by the pow- 
if the Father, made the world, and who redeemed it, 
^ rid forth in Scripture in a manner suitable to the pomp 
b which so awful a scene may he expected to be trans- 
td. That the whole Divine economy, with respect 
tbie world, should conclude with a general inquiry in- 
aod public declaration of, the character, and so much 
tbe past conduct as may be necessary, of every indi- 
lual of the species; and that, in consequence of the 
ferent behaviour of each, during the state of disctplioe 
tf 'probation, their future existence should be happy or 
iMmble ; thai every individual should be disposed of 
Bording to wliat he has made himself lit for ; all this 
» perfect rectitude of the Divine Nature indispensablj 
juim. And without tlus conclusioa of Ul« wbs'' 
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economy, the moral government of the world must be 
imperfect ; or rather, without it, the very idea of moral 
government is absurd. That the decision of the future 
state of men will turn chiefly upon their general prevail- 
ing characters ; the habits thev have acquired ; the dis- 
positions thcv have cultivated ; their attachment to vir* 
tue and obedience, or to irregularity and vice, seenift 
probable both from Scripture and reason. So that, u 
on one hand a few errors, if not persisted in, but repeo^ 
ed of and reformed, being consistent with a prevaifing 
good character, may be overlooked ; so, on the other, 
a thousand acts of charity, or virtue of any kind, if done 
from indirect views, or by persons of hypocritical or bad 
hearts, will gain no favour from a general Judge. Of 
what consenuence is it then that we be sure of our owa 
integrity ! And how dreadful may the effects prove of 
going out of the present state of discipline, with one-vi- 
cious habit uncorrected, or with a temper of mind de- 
fective in respect of one virtue ! 

Whether all the more secret errors of persons of good 
characters, of which they liavc sincerely repented, wiiich 
they have for ycai*s lamented with floods of undisscmbled 
teal's, and which they have thoroughly reformed, will be 
displayed to the full view of men and angels, seems a 
questionable point : For it docs not to reason appear ab- 
solutely necessary : It being easily enough conceivable, 
that the character of a person may be determinable by 
Divine Wisdom, and capable of bein^ set forth to tlie 
general view in a manner suflicicntly satisfactory, without 
so minute an examination. And if so, it may be concluded, 
that the sincere penitent will be put to no needless pato. 
And if there is a pain more cruel than another, it is for a 
generous mind to be exposed to public shame. Besides 
what reason may suggest on this head, the numerous ex- 
pressions of Scripture, of '^ blotting out the sins of peni« 
tents from the hooks of remembrance ; of hiding, coverings 
and forgetting them," and the like, seem to favour the 
opinion, that the character and conduct of penitents will 
be only so far displayed as to shew them to be fit objeoti 
of the Divine mercy, 
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SECTION IV. 

•Hike CndibUity ^fSer^htre. 

It is not only to the studious and learned, that the 
pvoofs of Revelation lie leTel. All men, who will apply 
iiieir&eidties with the same diligence and attention which 
bey every day bestow upon the common affairs, and eren 
te mmusements of life, may be rationally conTinced that 
^j are under DiTine GoTemment, and must feel, that 
diey «re accountable creatures ; upon which fundamental 
principles the whole scheme of Revelation being con- 
stnicted, they may easily bring themselves to seethe force 
of the evidence arising from miracles and the completion 
of prophecy, particularly those relating to the Jemsh peo- 
pk ; which, in conjunction with the character of Juosest 
and the Prophets of Christ and his Apostles ; a due atten- 
tion to the nature and tendency of the doctrines and pre- 
cepts contained in Scripture ; and the consideration of 
the establishment of Christianity, so wholly unaccounta- 
Ue imon any other footing, than its bttng from God ; may 
give full and well grounded satisfaction to any consider- 
ate person, that all the objections of the opposers of Re- 
vealed Religion can never amount to such a degree of 
weight in the whole, as to over-balance the positive proof 
for it, or yield a sufficient proof that the whole is a forgery. 
At the same time it must be observed, that to be quali- 
fied for examining in a proper manner all the various ar- 
emnents in favour of Revelation, requires a very exten- 
sife knowledge in various ways, as in philological and 
critical learning, history and philosophy, natural and mo- 
laL Which shows in a xerj strange light the presumption 
•r many men of superficial and narrow improvements, 
who pretend to oppose religion, and rashly eater into a 
(Esmite for which they are so ill furnished. 

For it is the unfair and fallacious proceeding of many 
^singenuous opposers of revealed rehgion,to detach some 
angle branch of proof, or some doubtful argument, and 
by caviling at that, endeavour to overturn the whole evi- 
dence forRevelation. But whoever will consider the sub- 
ject with candour, will see, that it is of such an exten- 
sive nature, comprehends so many di&YersX ^'w^^^'ttA 
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iH oMM\nho.A upon nuch a variety of arguments, drawn 
from diflV;n:nt partH of knowledge, that the true state, and 
full result, of the evidence, upon the whole, cannot, bjr 
the nature of the thing, be reduced to one point ; and con- 
M!quently tliat taking any one narrow viewofit, and judg- 
ing from that, \h the way to deceive ourselves and otben. 
It ill indeed a» if a man were rashly to pronounce thst 
the earth in of no regular figure whati^ver, merely from 
obnerving the irregularity of the Jlhi^ and other ranees of 
mountainH, which fdl the eye of tlie traveller, wbi& ths 
whole globe ih too large and too near, for the human sight 
to comprehend its general figure. Yet the very first prm- 
cf pies of geography Hhow, that the protuberance of the 
higheHt mountain of thcworld, being out three miles pe^ 
pendicular, ih no greater irregularity upon a globe, eight 
thousand miles in diameter, tnan a little roughness upon 
an orange are derogations from the general roundness of 
itH figure ; aM a mite, or other very small ifufect, might be 
MuppoKcd to imagine them. 

To couHider any complex subject in a partial manner, 
exclusive of any material part, and without taking in this 
whole of it, is not conwdering it as it in ; and subjects will 
not be understood otherwiMe than aM they are. Men of 
harrow mindn may run themsr;lves, and designing men 
otherH,intoendleHHlabyrinthii, and inextricable errors: bat 
Truth Htaridn upon its own eternal and immoveable ba^is; 
and Wimlom will in the end be justified of her children. 

The whole evidence of Jifivelatirm i.«i not prophecy alone, 
nor miracleH alone, nor the Hublimitv of its doctrines 
alone, nor the purity of its precepts alone, nor the cLa- 
Ttit:UtT o[ Mo$ej and the Prophets, C/iri$t and his ApoAtlei 
alone, nor the internal character of Himplicily in the writ- 
ings of Scripture alone; nor any one of the other ln*anchei 
of proof alone ; but the joint coincidence and accumulat- 
ed eflVfCt of them all crmcentred. Now, he who can bring 
himnelf tf> believe seriously, that such a number of amas* 
ing coincidences, sue It a variety of evidence, preHumplivs 
ETid fionilive, f/ircurnstanlial and essential, collateral and 
direct, internal and external, should, liy the Divine Provi* 
dence, be suflf^red to concur, to the effectual and remedi- 
)r8B deception of the most in<^ubiitive, judicious, and is- 
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8Fnuoii9 part of maEkind, must have strange notions of the 
lirinecconomyin the moral world. And be, who, in spite 
of the supeiabimdant and accumulated evidence for the 
tmth of Revelation, will suffer himself to be misled into 
opposition against it merely on the account of some ain- 
ae circumstantial diOiculty, must have do head for judg- 
fitg complicated evidence ; which yet, every man has oc- 
&gion to weigh, and to act upon, dmost every day of his 
' ^fe. Andhc, who, fiomindirectviewsofanykind, labours 
I to niTslead mankind into opposition against what would be 
I iqfinitely to their advantage to receive, is the common ene- 
I tiiy of truth, and of mankind. 

I Jt the sacred history of Scriplure has not the internal 

I ^vks of truth, there \a no reason to give credit to any his- 

&fy in the world. And to question the veracity of ancient 

Tilory in the gross, would be (to mention no other absurd 

iquences) doubting whether there were any men of 

v^in the ivorld till these four or five centuries Jast 

rhe remarkable coincidence betwixt sacred and 

grotane I^islory', shows the genuineness of the former; and 
s delivering grave and credible accounts of things, while 
'ifaany of the ancient writers amuse us with fables evidently 
tflt^wnfrom imperfectaccouots of the sacred story, plainly 
' discover Scripture to have been the original, fi-om which 
the other is an imperfect copy. Of the foundation and 
measure of certainty attainable by testimony, I have treat- 
ed elsewhere.* 
I The fragments of ancient Pkcenedan historians, preserv- 
k«d by EiucbU/s ,-,with what we have of Zmo, the Egyptian 
"'riters, whose opinions and accounts of lUiogs are pre- 
rad by Diogenes, Laertius, Diodoms, Sieulm, and otliers; 
fVagments we have ascribed to Z^'niw, Orpheus, 
icharvitu ; the remains of Sanckoniat!io7t. Berosus, Me' 
... ho, Phylo Byhilm, Eurysus the PylAagorean, Hippnr- 
"ditw, Jtmeliua the Plntotml, Hrtrditm, Timirtts, Chalii- 
A'raj, (who writes of Moses,) Uomer, HeHod, CalHma-' 
diw, Arislopkanes, Plato, Cicero, OviH, all these, in what 
they aay of the- creation, agree, in the main, with Mosea' 
aieeouTit of it. Homer, Uejiod, Cdlimachus, Aristoliu- 

•' ,.^ • S*e pageiSO, Vol. I. 
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luif Theophilui ot Antioch^ Luciatif Dion Cauius^ Sueto* 
nitUf Jouepkus^ Philo^ Tibullui^ mention, or allude to the 
universal custom of resting every seventh day. The Egyp' 
tian writers, Vlato^ Straboj Ovid^ Vireil^ and others, men* 
tion tlie state of innocence, and the Pall. Vkilo Byhliw^ 
from Sanchoniaihon and FltUarchj show that several par- 
ticulars of that Fall were received hv the most ancient 
heathens. Ferdintmd Mendcsius testiiies, that many par- 
ticulars relating to Adam^ Eocy the Forbidden tree, and 
the serpent, are to be found anions the natives of jPenr, 
and the Philippine islands. And tne name of Adam is 
known among the Indian Drachmana^ which woni, hu 
been by some thought to have been a corruption of Abrih 
hamana ; and it has been thought probable, that the reli- 
gion of Zoroasiret and the Magi^ is derived from tliat pa* 
triarch. The truth of Moica^ account of the flood is at- 
tested by BtroBWy Diodonuj Varro^ /Vmy, Plutarch^ Ln^ 
rion, Juoloy Nicolaua^ Damascenuij and others ; some of 
whom mention the name of JVboA, the arkj and the dove. 
JoaephuM Acoita^ and Antonio llcrrera^ aiTirm, that at Ct^ 
ha^ Mechoanay JVicaragUfiy and other parts of Americuy Ike 
memory of the flood and the ark are preserved, and were 
found, with several other doctrines uf mere revelation, 
upon the first discoveries of tli(»He places by the Kvropf 
am. But to proceed, Jicrosusy ManethOy Ileaiody Nicolaut^ 
Damaaccnuiy and others, nii'iition the age of the first men 
to liuve been almost a thousand yeai*s. lUutarc/i, Maximut^ 
TyritUf CatulltUy and others, speak of an intercourse be- 
tween God and men in ancient times. Pgrphyry^ JanMi* 
cus, and others, sneak of Angels. Tlie history of tlie tower 
of Jiabel, under the poetical disguist; of the giants to scale 
heaven, is found in 7/omcr, Vir^il^ Jforacej Ovid, Lucan^ 

" ^ ' ' ' * I. JJiodortiiy 

mention tlie 
history of 
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and the Sybilline Oracle, ouotcd by Joscphm. Die 
Siculus, StrabOf TncituSj Pliny, and Soliinu, menti< 
destruction of Sodom and UomorraL The histc 
Abraham, and other patriarchs, agreeable to the writings 
of JUoaea, is found in Philo IJybUva, fr 



rom Sanchoniaihon^ 




several of these, the principal acts of Moses arc re- 
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; of whom tnention is also made by Manelho, Ly- 
'iktts, Ckicremon, Diodonis, Siculus, Liongiims, Strabo, 
', and Tacittis. Diodoms speaks of the drying ap of 
led Sea. HtrotJotus, Diodoms, Slnibo, PkHo Byoiiui, 

ephancji, T'at-Utis, Horace., and Juvetud, mention the 
lony of circumcision. Eniehivt tells us that a book 
nitten by Eitpolemuii on Elijah's miracles. The hia- 
i{ Jonah is in l/«copkron and JEneat Gazam. JvKan 
Lpostate, owns that there were inspired men among 
Ijim, Menandcr mentions the gi'eat drought in the 
of Elijah. The histories of Duvid and Solomon are 

I in a pretty full manner in the remains of the Phm- 

II Aimals, and Bnmaacenwi' History, in Euvolemus, 
IHut' Phartinan Histoiy, wlTo speaks of liddles, oc 
questions, sent betwixt i'o/ojWfTn and i/irajn; of which 
Mmiinder the E^ihesian historian, AlvJxander, Poly- 
% and others, give an account, llazatl, king of Sjria, 
iutioncd by Justin. Menander the historian mentions 
\attttior, who carried the Iiraelites, or ten tribes, into 
saptivity fi-om which they are not yet returned. The 
i and, expeditions of Seanacherili, king of Assyria, 
Bsnd in Bmoi..^^^, Ckaldaic's, and Heroi/oftw' His- 

wliich last relates the destruction of bis vast army, 
"mws, Xfii.) with a mixture of fable. Suetonius, Ta- 
; Ptiny the younger, and Numenius, testify that then; 
iuch a person as Je.sm Christ. His miracles are owned 
7dtns, Julian the Apostate, and the Jmvish ivriters, 
•oppose Cliristianlty. Porjihyry, though an enemv to 
L/hristiuii Keligion, says, "after Christ was worship- 
AO one received any benefit from the Gods." Su^ 
is, Tanlits, Pliny, Julian the Apostate, and the Jctmk 
!i*8, mention bis being put to deatb. And Tacitus af- 
t, that many were put to death for their adherance to 
religion. A veiy particular, and favourable account of 
character and behaviour of the first Christians, *^ 
n by Pliny, in a letter to the emperor Trojt 
'GXtant. Phlegon, in his* Annals, mentions the a 
IS of St. Ptter. And St. Pavl is celebrated, hi 
mont of hoiiginus, among eminent orators. The 
piy of our Saviour's life, death, resurrection, and as- 
" deehtfod by the Apostles, in the face of 
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hill cncfttiicfiy uud In the wry rciiiiifry uhitr« lii; liviid, 
diud, and ro4<t again. 'J*li(*y wrote; tlicir ucxouiitH in f/ r«cA, 
whieli mxH univitrMiilly uriilcrHtood, funl riflat(»d the tliingi 
A» tiioy paHfliMl a very ttiw liniirH liirfuri;, and which niu»t 
have b(M:n freHh in t:vcry bmly^H nuMnnry. The: name of 
JestiH inuHt have been entered in the public tubh-M, or re- 
ginterH, at Im birth. To which, accord in^ly, Juntin Mar' 
tyr^ and Trrtvlllan uppetd. And tlie acctiunt of iii» dc'ftth 
and rcHurrection, niuM, according; to the custom, when 
any tiiin;; rennirkabh; iiappeni.'d in any of the provinci:K 
of the empire, have been »ent to the court (if Itoum. The 
memory of the Hhiuj^hter of the innocentn i.n preMerved by 
Jlui^uHut' remarii on 7//Toc/'tf cruehy. The niiraculuui 
darkncMn at our HaviouVH crucifixion, (which wait undoub^ 
«!dly supernatural ; it being impoMiible that the nun ihould 
be eclipsed by the moon, which was then in opponition,) 
in aflirmed by TntuUian^ to have b(*en upon record in \m 
time, in the pulilic re/j;iMtorM. Our Saviour ih Neveral timci 
mentioned Uy Jon'.p/mt ; though not in Much a manner ai 
HO extraordinary a character dcNerved. Hut nothinf; if 
more common than Huch exp«:cted negh;ct4 in hi^^toriafin. 
HehideH, it iH probabht timt Joftf^hnv m7(>ht be uniierMoiiie 
conHtraint in touching upon the Hubjcfct of ChriMt, and bii 
ileligion ; an he nialieH lionourabh: mention of John Ititjh 
iiBt, and ot Jamr$f the brother o( Jfisua ; to whose ujurder 
he aHcribcH the dcHtruction of JcruHulvm, 

Such i)ublic pasnageM aH the dumbncHs inflicted on Hark' 
amUf whih; the peoph; were waiting without the temph: ; 
of tlie wine men iVoni the eavt ; of the nmrder of tiie inrio- 
centh; of our Saviour'n driving Honic hundredH, pn^baMv, 
of pcoph; out tiie outer court of the teniph*, immediately 
after hiH triumph, which muHt have alarmed the wbolf; 
city; the prodigies at bin death : the dreadful end of Judat 
Jtinariot ; the namcH of the Roman Kmperor, and (lover- 
nor, of Ihrody of the lli^h I'ricHt, of JVtrodmiui, of Joifph 
ofyJnmiU/i(nu,t)f (inmalid^ iJionynui the Jlrvopuffite^HeT' 
giuM Haulu/i, Simon Mttjfui. Fdtx', king .^/fnWi, TeriuU 
7ii#, (JnlliOf and many other perHotm of the nighcNt rank 
mentioned with great freedom, hIiowh, that the hiMtorimiH 
were under no a|iprehenHion of being detected ; and, lit 
the Htxma time, eblablidh the genuinencMH of tbe New Tes^ 
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nt History by chronological and geographical evi- 
3s. Nor would any set ol impostors have overloaded 
scheme with such a number of circumstances no way 
isary to it, for fear of committing some blunder 
1 might have detected them. The miraculous pow- 

inflictins death upon offenders, as in the case of 
{as . and Sapphira, and blindness in that of ElymaSy 
ot a thing to be boasted of, if it had not been true ; 
ise of the danger of beinc called to account by the 
nagistrate. And that the New Testament History is 
forgery of latter times, is much better established, 
that the iBrreid, the Metamorphosis, and Horace's 
;, were written in the Augustan age. For none of them 
uthenticated by whole churches, nor are they cited 
altitudes of authors contemporary with them, as the 
)Iical writings are by Barnabas, Clemens, RomanuSf 
hiSj Folycarp, and the rest ; and acknowledged to be 
snuine works of the authors whose names they bear, 
emies, as Tripo, Julian the Apostate, and othera of 
arliest ages, and authenticated by succeeding wri- 
lirough every following period. The numerous an- 
apologists for Christianity, in their'addresses to the 
rors, conGrm the particulars of the New Testament 
ry by their appeals to records then extant, and per- 
hen living. And history shows, that those appeals 
so convincing as to gain the Christians, from time 
le, favour and mercy from the emperors, 
at the Mosaic history of the Patriarchs, and their 
pity, the Jews and Israelites, is genuine, is in a man* 
sible at this day, from the present circumstances of 
»art of them, who are distmguished from all other 
e, I mean the Jews, or the posterity of the two tribes ; 
ose of the ten, are, according to the predictions of 
lecy, at present undistinguished, though hereafter to 
stored with their brethren, the Jews, to their own 

There is no such minute and circumstantial proof 
he Italians are the descendants of the ancient Ro- 
ot the French of the Gauls. 

s to be observed, that the miraculous and supema- 
paits of the sacred story depend on the very same 
rity as the common, ancl accordingly related in the 

19* 
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Mun^ manner; and the whole hangff so toe;ether, and reslft 
ori the Maine foundation, that they niUHt eitlier be both 
true, or both falHe. But no one ever imagined Uie latter to 
be tlie cafie. 

The Himnlicity of the Scripture acrountfi of the mobt 
striking anu amazing eventM any where related, their be- 
ing deMtribed in the same arth'm and unafTectCid manner 
as the eommon occurrences of iiistory, is at least a very 
strong presumption that the relaters had no design of any 
kind, but to give a true represfintation of facts. Had •Ho- 
tel, the most anctient of historians, had any design to im- 
pose upon mankind ; could he, in his account of the crea- 
tion, the flood, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
by lire from heaven, of the escape of the hradiiiih people 
fnnn Egypti4m tyranny, and their passage through tlie wil- 
derness under his own conduct, (n retreat more remarka- 
ble than that of the ten thousanu under Kenophon^ which 
makes such a figure in history,) could the relater of theie 
amazing events have avoided expatiating and flourisbiog 
upon such astonishing scenes, had they been mere inven- 
tion i Would the fabulous writer of a set of ad ventures, of 
which himself was the fictitious hero, have spoke of him- 
self with the modi;hty which aniiears in the Mosaic histurrf 
Would he have represented himself as capable of timidi- 
ty, diflidence, or passion t Wuuld he have immortalized 
his own weaknesses i Had the inventor of the Scripture 
account of Jlbrahwnj and his posterity, intended his ficti- 
tious history as an encomium upon that people, as Virg^ 
did his /Eiieid on his countr)'meii, would he have repre* 
iii;nted them as perverse disobedient people, so often uih 
der the displeasun; of their God ; condemned to wander 
forty years, and ^H;rish at last to the number of many 
thousands in the wilderness, to the seeming disparagement 
of the wisdom of their leader ; ever deviating into the 
worship of idols, contrary to what might have l>een ev 
pected from the numerous miracles wrought in their fa* 
your by the true God, a circumstance very improper to 
be dwelt on, as being likely to bring the truth of those 
aiiracles into ijuestion with supeificial readers ? 

Would the inventors of the New Testament Historj, 
i^jiposing it a fictioOi faavo given an accoouiof such a so- 



I of miracles in the cool and iinalTected manner ttiry do, 
thej' not been genuine .' Could tUcy liave avoided 
le fligbis of fancy Jn describing such wonders ns the 
liug of thousands with almost nothing ; the curing of 
'Mes, calming of tempests, driving evil §pirits from 
ir holds, and calling the dead out of ihcir graves, with 
■ ? Could tbcy have given an account of the bar- 
ioRicled on the most innocent and amiable of a)l 
;l«is, without working up Ibeir narration to the pitch 
tragedy > 

!ii3t not a man be out of his wits before he coidd thhik 
a set of grave directions about the conduct of 
us and supemntuml gifts, as of speuking foreign 
,_^e3 which the siieakers had neier learucd ; for tcll- 
foUire events, and the like ; mu^t not a man be dis- 
!tcd, t>ho in our times, when no such miraculous gifb 
ttst, should write of them as common and unquesiioiia- 
t This the Apostle Paul, one of the most judicious 
lera of antiquity, sacred or profane, does in a variety 
iplaces; mentioning them incidentally, and without go- 
I out of his way to prove the existence of them, and 
en depreciating them in comparison with moral virtues. 
bat is to be concluded from hence, but that those uiira- 
loos gifts were at that time as notorious, and common, 
.perhaps, the knowledge of mathematics, or any olhw 
knee is now among us f 

ilh-acles being a very important part of the evidence 
Revelation, it is proper to consider a little that sub- 
U And fix^t, ooe would wonder that ever it should have 
;iitred to any person, that the proof from miracles is a 
tk or s^upicious one, supposing the miracles to be 
Ity such,%fl nothing inconsistent in the doctrine they 
brought in proof o^ For nothing seems more reason- 
to expect, than that if the Author of Nature should 
.jsc to be likewise Author of Revelation, he shouM 
,iw his concern in the establishment or promulgation of 
th Revelation, by exerting that power over nature 
kich we know he is possessed of, and for which we be- 
ive and adore him, as the Author of Nature. Can any 
IDC be more reasonable to expect than that He, who 
It Dreathed into man thebre«tu«f )ife,shouId,ia ord^ 
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to assure mankind that a particular message comes from 
Him, give power to those he employs in carrying such 
message, to restore life to the dead ; or than that He, who 
made the elements of the Natural world, should authen- 
ticate his revealed laws by giving to those whom he em- 
ploys in promulgating them, a power over nature, a com- 
mand of the elementsof air anu water; so that winds may 
cease to rage, and waves to roll, at their word ? There is 
indeed all the reason in the world to believe, that those 
very objectors against the propriety of miracles, as a proof 
of a Revelation, coming from God, would have found 
fault with Christianity had there been no account of mi- 
racles in Scripture, as deficient in one very strong and con- 
vincing evidence of a Divine original. 

The proper definition of such a miracle as may be sup* 

f^osed to be worked by Divine Authority for proof of a 
levclation from God, is, an immediate and extraordina- 
ry effect of power superior to all human; exhibited in pre- 
sence of a competent number of credible witnesses, in 
sucli a manner as to be subject to their deliberate exami- 
nation, expressly declared to be intended for establishing 
a docti-ine in itself reasonable, and useful for the improve- 
ment of mankind in virtue. 

First, a proper miracle, in the theological sense, must 
be an immediate and extraordinary effect of power, exbi- 
bitrd expressly for the purpose. For the application of 
any of the constant ana regular powers or propeilies of 
natural bodies, in however artful, or, to common people, 
inconceivable a manner, is no miracle ; else, all tne arts, 
especially chemistry^ might be said to be systems of mira- 
cles. The pretcncled miracle of the liquefaction of the 
blood of Samt JanuariuSj with which the (frmts in Popish 
countries yearly delude the ignorant people, is no more 
than the natural effect of a certain liquor dropped upoQ 
a mass of a particular gummy or rosinous substance, 
which dissolves in a manner as little miraculous as that 
of a lump of sugar, upon which water is dropped. But to 
proceed. The miraculous work performed must be the 
eA'ect of a power superior to all human. It is not neces- 
sary that it be superior to angelic power. Because our 
best notions of the Divine economy lead us to believe 
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hfti Spiritual beings are the instruments of God for the 
draata^e of mankind. So that while we believe this, 
> ^estioii a miracle performed by a good angel, would 
B msolting beaven itself. And we may reasonably coo* 
le From the tendency of the doctrine or laws to be 
iblisbed, wbetber the miracle is wrought by a good 
r eril being, according to our Saviour's reasoning, 
latth. x!i. 35. A miracle performed in confirmation 
a doctrine tending to promote and establish virtue in 
e world, and to defeat the designs which evil beings 
ny bave against mankind, may reasonably be conclud- 
I to be wrought by the power, not of a fiend, but a 
d spirit, and contrariwise. For it is reasonable to ex- 
t a being to exert his power for the advancement of 
It is agreeable to liis own character, and not for the 
tnlrary purpose. 

Some miracles may be conceived not to be dearly, 
id indisputably, above all human power ; and yet to be 
Duine miracles. Some of the works of Moses were 
ch, that the Egyptian ai-ilsts could imitate them iu 
me manner, deluaire indeed, »»*• <l»Eer,tlvp. ; but whitli 
bVey^iI it at least disputable whether they were wholly 
io*e human power, or not. Nor is it necessarj-, that 
leiy Divine mission be so auihenticated as to put its 
SDoineness beyond all possible question. It is enough, 
upon the whole, there be a considerable overbalance 
credibility. For, after all, direct' revelations of all 
ads are ever to be considered aawruAernncM of Di- 
Goodness ; as advantages beyond what rational 
^nta, in most cases, bave any ground to e\pecl; and 
e therefore by no means to be thought deficient, if 
ev' want this or that evidence, and be not attended 
In all the circumstances of conviction which our fan- 
ticat imaginations could invent. The least and lowest 
gree of supernatural assistance ia more than we had 
y reason to expect, or pretence to demand. And had 
t never been blessed with any clear and extensive Re- 
lation, we should have been altogether without excuse 
B<fting a wicked pait, and stifling tlie light of natural 
Kiftctence. 
Otlters of the Rnripturc mirftcle5, and those by far tba 
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most considerable part, are such as to be clearly and inv 

auestionably above all human power. Of this sort are 
le dividing of the Red Sea, the curing inveterate dis- 
eases with a word, and raising the dead. 

A miracle ought (in order to its being received hj 
those who were not eye-witnesses) to have been wrougik 
in the presence of such a number of creditable witnesses, 
as to render it unlikely that there should have been any 
delusion. Though it may be possible, that the senses of 
one or two persons may be deceived, it is not to be sup- 
posed, tliat those of any number should. And the greater 
the number of witnesses is, (supposing them Credible,) 
the probability of their being all at the same time under 
a delusion becomes the less, till it comes to be wholly in- 
credible and inconceivable ; and then their testimony 
becomes unquestionable. This necessary condition t^ 
fectually excludes such pretended miracles as those of 
Mahomefs vision, which passed wholly without wkneu. 
For our Saviour's reasoning is undeniably just ; if a man 
bear record of himself his rtcard is not true ; that is, the 

mere assertioaqf * p«»«ou» who. for any thing that ap- 
pears, may be interested to deceive, isTnoi a Bumcicmt 

ground of credit. On this account also that most mon- 
strous insult upon all the senses and faculties of mankind, 
Transubstantiation, is effectually cut off from all preten- 
sions to the character of a miracle. For the wafer is so 
far from having been ever turned into a whole Christ be- 
fore any credible witness or witnesses, that every person, 
before whom it has been attempted or pretended to be 
done, has had, or midit have had, the assurances of both, 
sense and understanding, that it remained still as much 
wafer as ever. 

The witnesses of a miracle must be credible ; thejr 
must be under no visible temptation to deceive ; and they 
must b(3 persons of such understandiiig as to be equal to 
the examination of the pretended miracle. The pretended 
miracles of the Papists may on very just grounds be sus- 
pected ; as we know what immense profits that world^ 
church gets by deluding the people. The workers of the 
Scripture-miracles were under no temptation to brihe 
u'Jlncsses ; but quite to the contrary. For they all lost, tnd 
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04fie of them gAined any thing secular by their worics. 
Moaa forauot the t^oiirt of Pfwrnoh to wander many years 
ip the wilderness, and die there. The prophets sutfcred 
verseciitioa and deulb for ihcir plainness in reproving the 
Hshioaable vices of their times. The blessed Saviour of 
|he vrottd, and his apostles, and the first proselytes lo 
jpbristianity, exposed themselves to every kind of affiic- 
$tra and distress, and lu violent and iiifamous deaths. So 
'tiwt they cannot, with any shadow of reason, be suspected 
o( b&ring bribed wilncssea to testify to their mii-acles ; 
jwr- indeed Iiad they any secular advantage lo offer in 
Wtte' to gain proselytes. 

.Tbe witnesses of a supposed miracle must, in order to 
itffCredlbihty, be supposed persons of such understanding 
V-lO be equal to the examination of the fact. Now the 
Scripture-miracles were performed before such numbers, 
ibal^according to the common course of human capacities, 
Ihey must have been seen and examined by many persons, 
IMjt only of sufficient understanding for inquiring into a 
Minplo fact, but of more shrevrdness and sagacity than or- 
'Biaxry, Nor was there any superior capacity necessary to 
dtit^mine whether the Ked Sea was really miraculously 
divided, when the thousands ofjsrael passed through it 
in full march, and saw the waters as a wall on then- right 
iMud, and on their left. Nor was there any occasion for 
great sagacity to convince those who saw some hundreds 
of diseased people healed with a word, that real miracles 
were wiougbt. Nor was there any subtlety of discero- 
aent necessary to convince the disciples of ClirUt, who 
■ conversed with him for several years, who heard him 
k as never man spoke, that he who after his death 
B{tpearcd to several hundreds together, and often conversed 
iolitnately with the eleven, for six weeks, was the same 
person, their well known Lord and Master, whom they 
BUT EKcriliced on mount Calvart/. 

it is said in the above definition of a proper miracle, 
Uwt, in order to credibility, it is necessaiy tliat the effect 
Itt such as to be subject to tlie full examination of the 
■MCtators. There are very few of the Scripture-miracles 
tttat were not of too substantial andi^ennanent a nature 
aai»in»nyiiwroeriiiiiW«lVlhej>rwr<^g<a, ortricfcaoff 



iripo<ilors. A sudden appenraiice, for a short tin 
any strange and unaccountable kind, might be questi 
But a body diseased fur many yeare, cured with a wonl, 
withered limb restored in a moment, a distracted bra; 
instantly redreg§ed, a demon authoritatively dispOBwawiL 
aman (our days buried, recalled to Hie; these are effeclsoj 
power loo substantial to be mistaken ; and too lasting U 
oe suspected of having passed thiougb a superficial 
minalion. 

Ijartly, it is said in the above definition of a proper auJ 
credible miracle, that it must be declared by the w 
of it to be wrought expressly in confirmation of 
particular doctrine, which doctrine must be such at ta 
commend itself to the unprejudiced reason of loankiadi 
and to bear the marks of a revelation worthy' of God, aa4 
useful for men. A miracle, or wonderful effrct, conoMt- 
cd with no narticidar doctrine, is to be called a naUnl 
or artificial phenomenon, or a prodigy ; not a miracle in ft: 
iheulogical sense, which last alone is what we are at pm- 
sent concerned with. 

No miracle whatever, nor any number of micadOi 
would be sufficient to prove twice two to be five. BecaoM 
wc arc moie clearly and jjndoubtcdly certain of the pffr 
portions of numbers, than of any thing supernatural. AaA 
all miracles are supernatural. And it would he absiicd U 
imagine that the infinitely wise Author of reason should 
expect us to rjuestion the ci-rlaia information of our «»■ 
son upon evidence leu certain. 

Again, if miracles are pretended to be wroug^ n 
proof of a doctrine which leads to any vicious or iinpiaiia 
practice, as we may, by a proper examination, anil doil 
use of our faculties, be more certain, that such a dootlino 
cannot be from God, than wc can be tluU a pretended 
miracle, in support of it, is from liim ; it is plain we are 
lo reject both llie doctrine and pretended miracle, u wi 
sufficient against the clear and unquestionable (UotartM 
of reason. Tlut if miracles, answering in every part Ika 
above definition, arc wrought before credible witne*M% 
in express attestation of a doctrine, though not discoTCf 
able bv reason, yet r^t contradictory to it, and tending U 
the ai/vwiceiaeut of virtue and happiness, wc 
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mij reason to conclude such miracles, when properly at- 
tested, to have been performed by the power of God, or 
of some being authorized by him ; and may judge our- 
selves safe in receiving them as such ; because we cannot 
suppose that God would leave his creatures in a state ob- 
Doxious to remediless delusion ; nay, we cannot but think 
it criminal to neglect, or oppose, miracles in such a 
manner attested, or the doctrine intended to be estabUshed 
by them. 

It has been objected against the account we have in 
Scripture, of innumerable miracles performed by Moses, 
and the prophets, Christ, and his apostles ; that it is not 
likely they should be true, because we have none such 
in our times. That, as we have no experience of miracles, 
we have no reason to believe that ever there were any 
performed. 

Supposing it were strictly true, that we have no experi- 
ence, or ocular conviction, of the possibility of miracles, 
which is by lio means to be taken for granted ; those who 
urge this objection would do well to consider, before they 
embark their unbelief upon it, how far it will carry them. 
If, because we see no miracles now, we may safely argue 
that there never were any, it will be as good sense to say, 
because we now see an f arth, a sun, moon, and stars, 
there never was a time when they were not ; there never 
was a time when the Divine wisdom governed^iis natural, 
or moral system otherwise than he does now; there are no 
different states of things, nor any different exigencies in 
consequence of those differences ; it is absurd to conceive 
of any change in any one particular, or in the general 
economy of the universe. 

The account we have in the New Testament, of the 
demoniacs miraculously cured by our Saviour, has, par- 
ticularly, been thought to pinch so bard, that some have, 
in order to get rid of the difficulty, attempted (in my hum- 
ble opinion, altogether unu*arrantablej to explain away the 
whole doctrine of possession by spirits. How comes it. 




demen, whose abilities I should be proud to equal, and of 
VOL. II. 20 
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whose sincere belief »f Christianity 1 have no more doabt 
than of my own, have given an answer, which I cannot 
help thinkmg extremely hurtful to the cause. *^ The im^ 
moniacs,'' say those gentlemen, ** were no more than mad 
people, who were nut then, nor are now, possessed with 
spirits, any more than other diseased persons. Their beiog 
spoken of as possessed, was no other than a common way 
of expressing their disease or distress; and the dispossess- 
ing them, was only the cure ; which was still miraculous." 
But if any man can reconcile this notion with the accouoti 
we have irom the Evangelists, he must have a key which 
I own, I am not master of. That a set of grave historian^ 
sacred historians, should (ill up their narration with ac* 
counts of what was said by such a number of madmen; 
that those madmen should universally speak to better pur* 
pose than the bulk of thoHC who were in their senses; that 
they should at once, the first moment they cast their eyes 
on our Saviour, know him to be the ChrUt^ while soma 
even of his own disciples hardiv knew whatto tliinkof biin; 
that our Saviour himsi;lf sboufrl eminieratc his casting out 
evil spirits, besides curing diseases, as a mirac;le entirely 
separate, and of its own kind, aiul mention his conquttt 
over Halan and his wicked spirit>t, as a mark of his being 
the true Meuiah ; that he should allow his disciples to 
continue in a mistake with resnect to a point of such cun- 
Kcquencc ; that he should advise them to rejoice more in 
the thought of their names being written in heaven, than 
in their having reccfived now<;r overHpirils, without telliiif; 
them at the same time that they were altogether in amiiH 
take about their having reci:ived any such piiwcr ; that 
we should be gravely tohl that the niadness (not the spirits) 
which DosHcssed the men in tornbs, intreated our Saviour 
to send it into the herd of swine ; that the madness (nut 
the spirit) Khoiild so often intreat and adjure him not to 
send it to the place of torment before the time, that \s 
probably, before the last judgment, or perhapis an earlier 
period spoken of in the jfpocfilyp$e ; that all these solemn 
accounts should be given m sueii a histoiy, and nothing to 
show them to be figurative, nor, as far as 1 can see, any 
possibility of understanding them otherwise than literally; 
6ceizis wholly unaccountable, Hot can 1 help thiukiog 



fiat Ibe solution is incomparably liarder to grapple with 
.^An the difltculty. 1 deny not, that there are passages in 
"le gospth, where a disease is in one place spoken of as 
n'ltifliction of an evil spirit, and in another as a mere dis- 
ise. But this does not at all affect the point in dispute ; 
because the question is not, whetherthe dtemoniacs spoken 
at in the gospels were not persons 4abouring under a bo- 
dily t^omplaint besides the possession by evil spirits ; but, 
whether the people saiif to be possessed, were at all pos- 
aeased, or not. If a person, whose brain was distempered, 
Vfts likewise possessed with an evil spirit, he might with 
■uflicient propriety be spoke of in one place as a lunatic, 
tnd in another, as a dietnomac. 

1 should humbly judge it a much more easy and natural 
fray of getting over this difficulty, to proceed upon our 
Bsnour'a answer to his disciples, concerning the man bom 
fch'nd. " Neither did this man sin," says he, (in any extra- 
ifo^Knary manner,) nor liis parents ; hut tti^t the works of 



night be niadt tiinnifcat in him." if the whole hu- 
luBD species are oSendei-s, and at all times deserving of 
Bimishment, where is the diflicully of conceiving, that it 
fnigbt be suitable to the Divine scheme of government, 
Unt at llie time of our Saviour's appearance, or any other 
Hfiod, agreaterTariety of punishments might be suffered 
to fdl upon a guilt)- race of beings, and afterwards, through 
tbe Divine mercy, their sulTerings might be abated. Far- 
tfeularly, is there not even a propriety in God's giving to 
tan^ and his angels, the ancient and inveterate opposers 
the Messiah, and his kingdom, a short triumph over 
kokind, in order to render the Messiah's victory over 
Itn more conspicuous, and more glorious. This, I say, on 
ihe supposition, that possession by evil spirits, was alto- 
^ther peculiar to those ancient times ; and that there is at 
Resent, absolutely, no such thing in any country in the 
irorld. But, before any body can positively atlirm, that 
there fe no sucii thing, in our times, as possession by spi- 
lite, he must be sure of his knowing perfectly the natures, 
•Ad powers of spirits, and be able to show the absolutfi 
Impossibility of a spirit's having communication with em- 
' it be capable of showing, that all 
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and in dreams, are utterly inconsbtent with' the notion of 
spirits having any concern with our species. Now, to es- 
tablish this negative, will be so far from being easy to do, 
that, on the contrary, universal opinion, as well as proba- 
bility, and the whole current of revelation, are on tne-op- 
posite side. Who can say that it is absurd, to imagine 
»uch a state of the human frame, especially of the brain, 
as may give spiritual agents an opportunity of making 
impressions upon the mind ? ^Aho can say, that, sleep 
may not lay the mind open to the impressions of foreign 
beings ; and that waking again, may not, by some laws of 
Nature unknown to us, e^cclude their communications^ 
Who can say, that part (I do not say all) of the symp- 
toms in phrenetic, epileptic, lunatic, and melanchone 
cases, especially in the more violent paroxysms, may not 
be owing to the agency of spirits f Were this to be al- 
lowed, it would not at all vacate the use of medicines or 
dieting. For if the access of spirits to our minds, depends 
upon Sbe state of our bodies, which it is no way amnrd 
to suppose, it is evident, an alteration in the state of the 
body may prevent their access to our minds, and deprive 
them of all power over us ; and in that, light medicines 
and regimen may be effectual, even against spirits, so 
far as they may be concerned, by being so against the 
natural disorder of the frame, occasioned merely by the 
disease* So that there may, for any thing wc know to the 
contrary, be dreams, in which foreign agents may be con- 
remcd, and there may be others, occasioned by merie 
fumes of indigestion, as the poet speaks. There mnj 
lie epileptics, and maniacs, who are so from mere obstmc- 
tions and disorders in the brain and nerves ; and there 
may, at this day, be others attacked by those maladies, 
whose distress may be heightened by wicked spirits. 
The amazing strength of even women and youtiis, in 
some of their violent fits, seems to countenance a suspi- 
cion that something acts in them, separate from th^ir oirn 
natural force, and which is hardly to be accounted for 
from any extraordinarv flow of animal spirits. And wbjr 
in Scripture we should have so many accounts of reveh- 
tions communicated in dreams ; from whence, probably 
4be heathens, ever since Horner^ have had the same no- 
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lion ; seems unaccountable upon any other footing, tban 
Uiat of supposing some natural mechanical connexiou 
tetween n particular state of the bodily frame, and com- 
nuu icati on from separate spirits. The behaviour of the 
tirofdUV'D 'lie Old Testament. « ho calls for an instrument 
<|ff music, when he wails for aji inspiration, does likewise 
CoqQtcoance the same notion ; as if ihe nalural effect of 
ntetody, was to open the way to the mind, in a mechanical 
aianner, in order to the more full admission of the super- 
iiatui-iil communications. To conclude what I would say- 
on the difficulty of the dtemoniacs in the gospel-history, 
f do not pretend to decide which is [he true solution. All 
I contend for is, That to explain away the reality of the 
presence of spiiits, is, in my opinion, unwarrantable and 
dangerous, and removing a le:js difficulty lo put a greater 
Ui its place. 

, To return to the general objection I was upon befure 
Ais digression, whieh was, That wc have no reason to 
Ifeliese there ever were any m'lracles, because we have no 
ftiperience of any in our times; I Lave to say farther, 
mt.tbe objection is not foumled upon truth ; at leael not 
^fOO an linqucslionable troth. For many persons of good 
jutKiBent have declared it to be their opinion, that among 
^ftO inaumemble fictitious accounts of supernatural appear- 
j^nces and prodigies, some, even in these later ages, are 
^ such a manner authenticated, that to deny them, a man 
^osl deny every information he can receive by an^- means 
'"ifaalevcr, besides his own immediate senses, which does 
olseeta highly rational. Besides, are not the comple- 
ifuisof a multitude of prophecies, which we have at this 
ty, extant before our eyes, as the piediclcd lasting ruiii- 
cs. state of Babylon and Tyre, the total subjection to 
fce latest ages, ofthc once illustrious kingdom of i.^i|p(, 
he remaining marks of the general delu^ ; the unequal- 
ly and unaccountable condition of the Jew's for so long a 
unod of time; the establishment and continuance to tlie 
jnd of the world of llie Christian religion — are not these 
jir.ndiiig miracles conspicuous in our time ? But of ihie 
muie elsewhere. Upon the whole, it is evident, that if 
llic objection was founded on truth, it could not be valid. 



of gflvernmeiit ; uni) to say that tbero could ner«r bavtf 
be«a nny niiracies, brcause llicrc an' itniie n»v, (wpre h 
Irue Unit tbcrc art no elTvclM of tiiiiacukni ;, . . | . ii' 
remaining ill our tliiK')'.) would be as uh-i.i 
that the axil of the earth inuxt [initjt rxai-ilv ' 
it did two ihodMunil f eurii ago ; whorcias ili< 
of ancient afltrunoiuers have nut tlu- doclmi u{ iLn cun- 
tinunl change of direclimi, ani! the proccBBion of the eqn- 
noxes, out of all possible doubt. But if th«; objitcUon i« 
noiroundcdunoiilruliiiilniuNt (>rc:our80 fall to tbccroum). 

Prophrry in u miraculous history, ornccoiitit urevonli 
before thoy liuppi-n. Thi^ bcinu; unciucMioiiahly abuvo 
tlic icacli ofliuntan capacity, it is a proper and convinc- 
inE <if idtrni^ii, tlint the rcvclalioii in wliieb it is given uirtt 
a minian production. To pretend to determine (lie foun- 
(tatioii, or the mndiu of llie prencienre of ibi- acticnuof 
free Hgcntfl, may be wholly out of our reach in the preoenl 
Kinte. Hut w« can form »umc concrption uf iln lii-in|; pv»- 
»ibte, in boiqc such manner aa tbc folluwinj;, Ihouj;!) i| 
may not perhupx hn nefi! to adSnn that the fultowing it ft 
(rue accounl nfit. 

Do we not coumitiiily nee instiincf« of very aowhI 
j'liljpnnntH passed by wise uien on the fulitn: C-uiidact of 
itlberA.^ May wo not xunposo, that angels, or other twii^ 
of superior reach, rnay be capabk-, IVom ihuir mure exatii 
knowledge of huniRn nature, to patia a niui^li more CerUuD 
^iudcment of the futurtj behaviour of our species ? And: 
li there any thing lens to be expected, than ihat lie wfao 
made us, who pftrfeclly knows our fnime, who iuimt-diT 
atHy ptreeiveij the most secml motions of tiur iiiimi, wd 
likewise rgrescex with the utmost exucliit'S.-', and nilhoul 
a possibility of being deceived, the whole proceeding «nii 
concurrent circumslanccs in which any of hi<4 crcatum 
can at any future time be engnged, (as it is evidem, llikl 
all things are the cfTcet of his direcliii>; proviilenee, exoMtl 
the ttctionfl of free eif aturcs, to whom hit Um givcrTUr ■ 
berty and power of aclioti within a certain sphere,) i> nwj 
thing lew to be expertcd, 1 say, than that our iiifiDilvl/'. 
wise Creator sliould f,)rin a judgment, Huitabln tu bis wi»* 
dom, nf Ibe future t;oiiduct of his cr«'iilun's .* And In iim- 
ipati that tliU judguicui uliould at atl afiect Uu; Aiii 
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njrofthe creature, seems asgroundless as to conclude 

one created being's jiirfging of the future conduct of 

motber, shoulil ariuaBy uiBueuceand overrule his coa- 

dflCt. The judgment is, by tlie supposition, formed upoa 

the cliamcter of the person judged of, not the character 

I influenced by the judgment. 1 here are some paGsages 

I oFScripture, which seem to lead us to this manner of con- 

I cmHon of this dilKcuU point. 

I ' When Dumi/, ^1 Sam. xxii. 12.) pursued by the invc- 
■tante liatrc<i of king Saul, consuttfa the oracle, whether, 
mf he staid in the city of Kcilah, the people of that city 
RwAuM eive him up to his enemy; the answer he ivceived 
' WM, lTi«l thi-y would. It is plain in this case, that the 
Divine prescience of the conduct of that people, in the 
iMTOOt oiDaeiirs trusting himself into their hands, did not 
arise from God's having decreed ihat they should give up 
Daeid : for if it had been decreed, it must have come to 
p»p". Nor was their treachery foreknown because it waa 
future : Fur it was nut fulure, having been disappointed, 
and never coming to be executed. Norcuuld it oc even- 
tually predetermined, that in case of 2>i(t^iJ's slaying in 
ikt city Ibepeojilc should give him up inlo the hands of 
bis eiiemy. For the event snows, thai it was not the Di- 
vine scheme that he should fall into the snare, but that 
he should escape it. There seems nothing therefore left 
t'> eonclitde, but that the Divine prescience of the con- 
duct of the people of Keilah, was rounded in a thorough 
and petfect insight into the treacherous character of th»t 
people, and perhaps the knowledge ofactuat designs form* 
ed by them to belray Dneid intu ibc hands of the king. 

Again, when God foretells {Gen. xviii. 19.) that Aira- 

{iroAnnt would "command his huuschold aAcr him, and 

diey would keep the way of the Lord ;'" he pluinly shows 

upon what that prescience was grounded, in saving, " I 

Lnow bim, that he will command," iic. That is, I so fully 

llnow his zeal and affection for the true God, that 1 fore- 

tteb he will set up and support my worship in bis family, 

find enjoin it to his posterjiy, in opposition to the idola- 

r try uid polytheism wlitcli prevails among the beatlien 

I wound. 
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tiMf H\to>>\Ui Paul rort)U;ll» itmt thi?r« %\unihl nrH bi; » J/fi? 
loHt of Uiom; wIio Ksiili;d with him, fMitwiUi^lMidiiiK Ui^ 
mivtiriiy ofiUa Uuupani ; wa fttul aflcrwurfts thiii ihit |ir«' 
dicliMM iUtiPttuAiiii u\pim ihtt Mtihir* itUyiitK in iUa *lii|f. H<i 
that |>rohahly what wttn ror#^#;n Httx, that th«; fiUtu atid 
cntw niif^ht h<; ^avird hy th<; ^kill ipfilw •miur^ ; mni tliat^ 
if iUay iUiH**ri<'i\ it, it uiuni [H'mUs 

TluiiU'f and other |iaM'j^i;it, whif^h tnij^ht hi; qunti^il, 
ittoirm to favuiir th<; |ii'«;r<i;<lin|( att4;iJi|ii to ^lv«f jiart of IIm; 
difficulty of ih«? Diviinr |fr^M;i^rt<^<; offlM? n*'4um^ of fr^« 
cnraturf;*. Kut it rniMt«itill hu coiifi^Mird, that th^ mUjutX 
iji ifivolvi;d in mt'U miyU'WHt^ a« w«; «hall not in all |irot/a' 
bilitj^ Uit nUlts to rh;ar np in thi? |ir<;M;nt ktat«, f loMitrVfrr it 
b«r, w'f? an; not ininnrdiat4;ly tunmartuiA with aiiv tiling; bat 
what may air«;rt doi/l^ our duiy : and that n^ritn^r prr»#:i' 
t;n«;<;, nor any thin$( <.'!»<;, df^^^i any way ahrid^i; *fur ffvr^ 
dom in (icrrforminj^ that, and ««> «i;f;unnf( our fimul ba|^ 
n<:tw, w« mrfid not u*^; any r<?a)6<miojc to t/i; <f<ifivio«:rd# 
VW* havi' no oih«'r a«*»urao«'<; that w<; rr^i^et, than dtiMtttf 
and !«'«; Uuvi: th<r ^am«; foi our rr<'<Mlooi, H^irry tn'-m ffr^rhb, 
that in all hi> ataioriii, ivhfrtin^r viiifjoo^, vi^ciou;^, <o ifidir* 
f<rr«rot, h«r in nafm-aily ivi-M, And whsil a<; fo't'l viir <'ai/fi<il 
brin;^ourM:lyiJ» Mrriou;:!y todoul/t, il H<r would, thouj^h *^ 
may ravil at any thi/i^, 

'riial r/iauy iwit* orSriij/,iji<? orof/h*:ry, ool y#'t a/xoij»- 
||||3^hf;dt ^^'- ^fff'^'^itt:^ Hud of douoiful ^f;^uri':atiori ; iMi t|M(i 
th<r mort hr^irocrd iotrr|n<'t<rnt aif; divid<:d io th<.ir tb^-^nii' 
ttttrui^ about Mh;il tttuy Uti int«'ijd<rd by tii' oi, mWiX ^^ 
ai;knowh'(i$r/rd. And that thi>» it» no mon? thao utt-^iti ba)«; 
iitriiu i:x\ft tu d, Will a|f(><r;ir bv iyjUfMfir'iu'/jiU'ai ba/i many 
futon; iriri'o]:» bfr'rri too *:Uiur\y {ir«Tdi<'ti;d, iit'i *Ai>iUh^:y <^f 
tn<'n Mi^Jii havi' itfrodfnrd ioifa/:i«r>. u<mri»>af y uji'm i^^rf 
u<;(rat)iou to brin^ about tin? <:omnl^ti</ii of iJi«'o«. 

With dll th«; |/r4rt<'nd<'d oh)f«:uMty of |fio;;b(r/:y, ib^rf^ w« 
^i4ll irnou^h of uri< j<i<f^Wonijibbr aud <'oo):|/i''uou>. «'om|/k/' 
tiooft to ^how ths^t lh«f j/r«'di*ctioo* of K<:fi|/lui«? H^-zfr jjii^.fj, 
ifitt by chafiC'r, jjor by bold <:orij<r«:lort, im^i by (/ajiial /> 

fo/Urat:olJ>. fr</Ol «'Vil *^|;i^t:^f a% to<;fO< havf; itiou^iil n;^^ t^Mt 

ra^ of M>oj'r of t\iii ir%|joni>«'^ of th<- h«r:>Jb<'u orv.J*^^ ittA 

h\ Oii'r V'Uu ■•av/ i'uiif'.i'^U fo'oiitv do«o u* Un" tu^^.X fU>Wi\ 

pr'4io4%f Itvni iit'i t&ni« of th^nr Leui^ ^vim out; Uy lLi», 
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> holds the reins of govemment in his own hand. The 

r following exun pies tDay serveassproof of this. 

" tet, in nis account of the deluge, [Gen. Wii. 31,32.) 

s mankind, in the name of God, that tlifre sliniilil 

■er be another uniTcreal flood ; but that the four soa- 

5 of the rear, and the revolutions of day and night, 

Lild go on without interruption to the end of the world. 

B is nne of those predictions which could not have 

3 wiitten sinne the event, as has been pretended, in 

Igation of some others : tbe period taken in by it not 

tagry*'* concluded. And considering the est rn ordinary 

"* n so conspicuous in the character of Mote*, it docs 

;in conceivable, thai he, who expected to bare the 

Ini^D of future ages as an inspii^d person, should, with- 

t Dirine authority, have ventured his whole cliaracler 

such an aflirnialion as this, which he could have let 

:, lest the event should have detected him for an im- 

Stor. For how could be know, without inspiration, what 

I nelure might happen, which might tuiKllir 

ange tbe course of days and nights and seasons ? How 

uld we know that there might not happen some such 

rahition inbisown tiroes, to tbe utter min ofhischarac- 

S ■ prophet f How could he kuow that another deluge 

aotcume aeeording to the order of Nature ; and aa 

Ipuhlisbcd ibc account of the preservation ofJ^oak 

^ "- 'ly ill the ark, was it not natural to expect, 

s least appearance of such another Judgment, 

JtfcbOMt making arks for their own safety, 

atal degrading of his clii- 

!r? The event hitherto has 

1 M probability, future ages 

men from Ood. 

I tile Jnen founded a very 

n ina manuer extremely 

if we suppD»e htjn not to 

'* . Wlial 1 refer to, is his 

? declares to he ever- 

m. Had he n.n done 

it have run an obvious 

s polity be was •■el- 

Rule issue in AaroiCt 
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family, ivlio had only two som, Eleaser and-7/Amitcrr. TIim 
pail of tlic MombIc conHtitution may therefore be comi- 
dnmd M a prediction, that in the course of neveral thou- 
Miiid yfiarM, there Hhould not be wanting male ifwue pro- 
ceeding from one single family, at that time convtfitinK on* 
ly of two penionH. Had thiH prediction failed: had Uieie 
two pumniH, or their posterity, been cut olT by natunJ 
deatli, or Uy an enemy, the whole Jewiih economy mw( 
havff Huiik hir want of a prienthood, and all the prophecies 
bad been fnlsifiod, or litul never been given. 

In the book of Jvrrminh^ chap. i. and following, il b 
foretold that Babylon^ the greatest' city, and seat of tlie 
arentcHt empire at that time in the world, should notonlv 
be df^stroyed, but lh:it it Hhould never again be inhabited. 
Which luHt particular no man of prudence or judgment 
woidd have ventured his credit as a prophet upon, when 
he could have avoided giving any such prediction, unlesi 
he had been, by i)iviii(; inspiration, assured of what he 
arffirmc'd. For nothing could well be imagined mr>fo im- 
probable, than that tlie scat of the empire of the world 
should be dcKlroycd ; and still more unlikely was it, that 
it hIiouM never be rebuilt. Jiut the ovent shows the truth 
of tlif; prophecy. And thin prffdiction i^ likewise one of 
thosi: of which it cannot be pretended that it was written 
siiici* tilt* event. 

in lizrJc. XXX. 13, it is exprcHsly foretold, that then) 
should be '^ no more a prince of the laud of Kffypt** No 
man of judgment would have ventured, without authority, 
ills credit upon such an asservation, as he could have been 
wholly silent on the head. For who could know, witliont 
inspiiation, that there should nevermore a prince, a native 
of lifrypU Hit on the throne of that kingdom i The event 
however has verified the prediction. For soon after the 
time when it was given, Kf^yjtt was made a province of the 
VfTHun empire, and has been govfrmed ever since by 
foreigners, having been, since the fall of the Ptraian mo- 
narchy, subject Kucressively to the Macr.dfminnM^ the .%• 
rareru^ the Mamdukr.», and the Tvrk»^ who posse^is it at 
present. This is one of the prophecies again<it which it 
cannot be objected, that it is pOHsible it may have biifA 
mitten blncc the event* 
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I bthe isvi, chapter of BsfAtt/, it is foretold/lbat tho 
I great and powerful city of T^rt, at that lime rlie general 
I resort of Irudei-s, and mart ol ibc world, should be utterly 
I desolate, so as to be a place for ihe spreading ofneit, and 
I sb>iuld never more be rebuilt. This prediction, at tbe time 
I it was given, so uttcil^ improbable, has been literally fuJ- 
I tiled, as may be seen in MaundreWa Voyage, And Dr. 
I jjfocoike, late bishop of Oasori/, says, in his travels in iho 
■ C«st, that as he sailod by the place where it formerly 
nload, he saw ihe rtiiiis of it covered with fishing nets. 
V, , The Spripturesof both Old and New Testament are full 
nf predielioDs of the dispersion of the Jewi for a long pe- 
nod of time, as a pumshmeot fur their vices, and of their 
liein:; at last restored to their own land in great iriumpli 
and happiness. So eaily as the days of Moaei, whose cera 
profsiie history confirms to have been about the lime 
we place it, w's, about three thousand years ago, we have 
preuictions of the ruin which was to come upon that peg- 
plcr in case of their disobedience, (and which did come 
Accordingly,) so clear and esplicil, that no writer of our 
tune, wilb the help of Histoid, and particularly Josephui' 
«CaoiUit of the destruction ai Jerusalem, and with the ad- 
nnUge of knowing the present unhappy condition of that 
people, almost in all the countries of tlie world, but our 
own, could in an imitation of the prophetic style, de- 
scribe their case more esactly. la the xxviii. chapter of 
Dnifcronomy, Aioics threatens their disobedience with 
judgiuents and plagues of cvei-y kind; particularly, that 
tkf y should " become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by- 
word in all countries;" that "an enemy should come upon 
lliem Bwiflly as oagles," pnthably alluding to their connucst 
by the Romans ; that ibey should, in tbe severity of the 
Mt^e, be reduced "to eat their very children;" tbattiw-y 
should " be scattered through all countries of the world ;'* 
uid that ibey should be forced " to serve other gods," »s 
tlicy accordingly are, in the countries where the inquisition 
is Astablished, obliged to worship the host, which niim- 
hers of them comply with, thougli a gross violation of the 
second commandment, to avuid falling into the hands of 
'u^t .merciless court; and that amon^ the nations where 
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rest," but ''a trcmliling heart," and '^/culing of eyes,^ 
and ''mvitow," and **continua] fear, for tbeir lives/' w'ltb 
many other threatening^ to the flame purpose* 

It is also foretold bj the following prophets, as well u 
by MoBCB^ that notwithstanding this unexampled disper- 
sion of the JtiWi into all nations, they should be still pre* 
served a dintinct people, that God ^^ will not destroy them 
utterly," hut that, '' wlien they sliall call to mind amonj; 
all the nations whither tiod has driven them, and shall 
n;furn to the liord, he will turn their Captivity, and gath- 
er them from all the nations — from the farthest parts of 
thf: earth — even in the i.attkr days." That "though be 
makf^fl a full enfl of all other nations," (by revolutions and 
mixtures of one people with another, which renders it 
iinjioHAible to distinguish their genuine descendants,) "yet 
ho will not make a full end of them;" but " a remnant of 
Ibem" shall be kept unmixed with any other people, and 
"shall return out of all countries whither God has driven 
'them ;" that he will " set up an ensign for the nations, and 
will a^.^einhlc the outcasts of fnaAKL,'' and " gather to- 
gether the diHp(;rsed of «/zie////i," (the posterity of the ten 
triheH, at pres<:nl, according to Scripture prophecy, undis- 
tiiiguiHhed, as well as of the two,) " from the four comers 
of the eahh ;" which shows that the return here spoken 
of, is not that from the liaffylonish captivity ; as is also 
evident from its being fixed to the " latter days," and from 
its being almi spoken of by the prophet JJaJteUf who lived 
after the return from the .seventy years captivity of Btdfg* 
Ion;vLiul by liznkiiJ^ who lived in the captivity itself. 

And ill the N*!W Testttment it is clearly foretold by 
Chrint, that Jf.rwinlpm sliould he destroyed with such An- 
Blruction, " as had not been since the beginiiine of the 
Win'lfl, nor ever should be." And it is remarkable that 
he again expressly mrTitifins the " eagles ;" in all probBbil- 
ity to point out the llnmam, (who liore eagles on their 
standards,) for the executioners of the Divine vengeance 
on that perverse pf*oph% Jonnphun'* History of that tragical 
cotiiplicalion <if eventH, roiTespfrnds exactly to our Sa- 
viiHir^H prirdidion of it. He also foretells that the Jeim 
shcHild be carried " captive? into all nutions, and that Jeni- 
nicm should be trodden down of the &t'n^i/ef,ti]i the tiuiei 
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f the Gentileii should be fulfilled." In the epistles there 
B vaiiouH predictions to the same purpose. And we ac- 
rdingly see that people to this day preserved distinct 
tat ail others in the world, without king, without coun- 
:, without government to enforce the observance of their 
femonial law, which jet they keep up with great strict- 
a wherever they can. 
Tbat trough all tlie changes, which have happened in 
tiie other kingdoms of the earth, from the date af the 
It.of these predictions to the present time, (a period of 
»re than three thousand years,) that people slitiuld have 
d exactly the fortune tliat was foretold them by ^/o*m; 
i that they should noiv, in so wondei ful and unexampled 
AUiner, be preserved unmixed with, and easily distin- 
isbable from the people of all the countries where they 
S scattered; and this in spite of the cruel usage they have 
^^~i in most countries, which might have been expected 
fatve driven them long ago to give up their religion, 
i mix with the people among whom they lived; and 
It there should nothing in tliis long course of years 
re happened to render it impossible, but that on the 
Itrary, it should be probable, that the remaining pre- 
tfon of their return to their own laud will be accom- 
ibed as well as the rest ; this gives, upun the whole, 
ill a view as is not to be equalled by any thing else in 
I world ; the most amazing of all phenomena ! and 
mrs that prophecy is given by authority from the same 
whom thegovernmeut of the world is carried on ; since 
le but he, or whom he authorises, could thus declare 
: end from the beginning. 
Ho one can imagine the following predictions to be 
llicable to any other than the Mrasinh, Gen- iii. IB, the 
E prediction is given of him, viz. That " the seed of 
: Woman should bruise the head of the serpent." None 
; CAm( could properly be called the seed of the wo- 
■' For be alone was born of a woman without con- 
; of man. Nor did any one but he effectually 



liae tbe head uf the serpent, or destroy the power of 

Again, he is several ^.diflV- rent times atlerwiirr" 
Dtuised to Mrahnm, as he in whom " all the fauiilii 
earth should be blessed." Now, there neT CTiraa 
VOL. 11. 21 
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single nerHon, bcfiidefi Christ, who wa^ a blcming to the 
** whole world." Gen. xltx. it in foriitold " that the ffceptti! 
vliould not depart from Judah till Hhiloh should eome,^ 
and tliat ** to liim should be the gathering of the peopk;.** 
It in known that the Jew$ became Hubir^ct to tlie Romam 
about the time of the appearance of Christ, And the cap 
tbering of the people to hint ih wry conMpicuouH in ilie 
general difRiHion or hiM religion over niont part» of the 
world. The word» o( Moses, I)eut» xviii. 15, arc applip 
cable to none but Chrijii only, '' Thi; liord »ball rautc up 
unto thee a prophet from the midnt of thee, like unto me. 
But no prophet, prieHt, or king, ever rose among tliat 
people like to Moses, but Christ onlv. For fnim JUoses 
to Christ, no lawgiver arone among the Jews ; tbeirntiti! 
being fixed by uod himself, to continue unchanged till 
the appearance of the Messiah. 

The predictions of tsaiah, xi. 1 , 3, 0, &c. are still clearer, 
*^ Unto us a child is bom ; unto us a son is given ; ami 
the goveniment shall be upon his shoulders. J lis name 
shall be called Wonderful, i/ounH(*||or, tin; mighty CSod, 
the evi;rlaMting Father, thelVmru ofPiraci*,*' (wliich titles 
are somewhat diflerent in the Sapiua^fint trntihlation, but 
fluch as are applicable to none but ChrisC only.) ^^ Of tbe 
increase of his gov(;mmcfnt and pciace there shall be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and his kingdom, to order aiul 
establish it with judgment, and justice, from henceforth 
even forever." And m the xliii. chap. ** Heboid my ser- 
vant — mine elect, in whom mv soul didigliteth. 1 havf; 
put my spirit upon him — he KhullHirt judgment in the earth; 
and the isles snail wait for his law.^' 

Nor are those of Jeremiah less ploitdy upplicable to 
Christ, and to him only, chap, xxiii. and xxxiii. " I 
will raise unto David a righteous Itrsirich, and a King sball 
reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment and ju<i' 
tice in the earth. And this is his name whereby he sbiJl 
be called, Thk Loho oi;r HioifTRoi:sNf;sH." 

And in Kzekiel, xxxiv, &a:. " I will h«'t up one shep- 
herd over them," (a shepherd of a people always signifiw 
a prince or ruler,) " and lie shall feed f liem, even my ser- 
vant David ;" plainly not David the son oi Jesse ; he btv- 

mg been deau long before EzekicN time. '*' And 1 will 
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EC with them a covcDant of peace," fcc. One king 
tbM be kiug over tkem all; Deilhei- shall they delile 
lemselves any more with Iheir idols." 
I It is predicted by Haggai, that " the Desire of all na- 
^Sns should come;" the SAi/oA, translated by the Seventy, 
;th« accomplishment of promises." How much the 
tming of the Messiah was the desire of all nations is 
kDwn above, and how properly Christ may be called the 
Ecomplisbincnt uf promises, b known to all who know 
is religion. 

■ Not less express, than magnificent, ia the prediction 
^Danid, chap. vti. " 1 saw in the night visions, and 
sbold one, like the Son of Man, came with the clouds 
rbeaven, and came to the Ancient of Days, and they 
■oujtbt bim near before him. And theie was given him 
' iminion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 
itiotis, and languages, should serve him. His dominion 
an everlafting dominion; and his kingdom that which 
all not be destroyed." Of the title, " Son of man," 
lich is found twice or thrice i)i the Oid Testament, it 
■y be cursorily remarked, that our Saviour seems to 
ive been particiUarly pleased with it ; as that name is 
veD him in the aacient Scriptures; as it expresses his 
red office of the deliverer of mankind, and suits the 
iious humiliation be voluntarily condescended to, in 
iming the human nature, ajid passing a, life on earth 
the impoi-liiLnt purpose uf restoring a ruined world, 
i«In the prophecies of haiak, Ezekid, and Alalachi, lie 
" ikeu of as he that was to be the "light of the Gea- 
tlieir desire, their ruler; and that through him the 
ne of God should be great among the Heathen.'* 
for is there any one to whom these characters can be 
Mlied but Chriit only. 

The important circumstance of his giving his life for 
IC world is clearly held forth by the prophets Dimiel, 
idfvotWi; the formerofwhich speaks of bim ns to appear 
.seven weeks," that is forty-nine years, taking, (accord- 
la to the prophetical style, a day for a year,) " from the 
amg foi-tli of the commandment to restore and build 
^■- ' " and that he should be " cut off; but not for 
And the latter says of him ; " Surely be h 
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borne our griefil^— he was wounded for our transgremnons f 
he was bruised for our iniquities*. He is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter ; and as a sheep before her shearers 
k dumb, so he openeth not his mouth. For the tram- 

Sressions of my people was he stricken. And be made 
is grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his death.'' 
Which words are suspected to be transposed, and that 
his death ought to have been put with tne wicked, and 
his grave with the rich ; as he was crucified between two 
Ihieves, and buried by Jaeph of Anmathata^ who was 
rich. '^ Ho was numbered with the transgressors, and 
bare the sin of many, and made intercession for sinners.'' 

It 19 foretold by XrauiA, chap, xxxv, that the Mtmak 
should perform man^ great ana beneficial miracles ; that 
*^ the eyes of the bhna should be opened ; and the ean 
of the ueaf unstopped ; that the lame man should leap as 
an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing." Manj^ minute 
circumstances are loretold of him, such as iiis being 
of the tribe of JudahfZ.t\d seed o{ David; that be should 
be born al Bathlehem, {Mic. v. 2.) that he slionld ride 
In humble triumph into the city of JeruBalenif (Zach. \x. 
0.) that he should be hoM for thirty pieces of HiWer, {ifnd 
%\. 12.^ that he should be scourged, buiTctcd, and spit 
upon, (ha. 1 • 6.) that his hands and feet Hliould be pierced, 
{l^sal, xxiv. IG.^ that he should be numbered among mal- 
efactors, {ha, liii. ]2«^ that he should have gall and vine- 
gar offered him to dnnk, (/W. Ixix. 21.) that they who 
>aw him crucified should mock at his trusting in God, 
{l^sal. xxii. 8.) that the soldiers should cast lots for bis 
garments, (ilnd, 18.) that he should be buried by a rich 
man, {ha. Jiii. 9.^ and that he should not see corruption, 
(i'«a/. xvi. J 0.) riie comj)lotion of all which predictions 
in Christ is visible in his history in the New Testament. 

To what character besides that of (Jhrisi are all these 
predictions applicable ? Andare they all not strictly appU* 
cable to Chrut, and cleariy fulfilled in liiinf Should now 
a set of satirical, or, enigmatical writinje;s be proposed to 
be explained ; who woul J hesitate whether the true sense, 
and proper application of tliem was discovered, when a 
sense, was found which tallied exactly in every particular; 
who would imagine those writmgs to have been cunipoKd 
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I hf chance which showed so much regularity and con- 
VKxion, and which suited so well ttie proposed exptication 
Tsftbemi' 

Tiie predictions which CAmf himself delivered concem- 
. tag events tliat were lo happen after bis time, were con- 
^Cmatioiis, no Jess authentic, of theDivine Authority of his 
rine, than the completion iu him of the prophecies 
n of old. Besides those he gave of his owo death, 
!l the particular circumstances of if, of the behaviour 
_ r his disciples on that occasion ; of the descent of the 
Boly^ Ghost, and the miraculous powers to be communi- 
d to his disciples ; besides those, he gave some which 
m be pretended to have becniftirged after the events, 
s been alleged of some of the Scripiurn prophecies. 
• predictions of the destruction of Jtntsiritm, and dt»- 
mons, for aver;* long period, of the /ntnintoallnaliona, 
It BO as they shoui<l be preserved distinct from all other 
jople in order to their restonition ; of the general preva- 
lejr of his religion over the world, and its continuance 
sU ages ; and of the mischiefs conscf(ucnt upon the per- 
"'Mtsion ofit ; these arc events which at that time were to 
! highest degree improbable. It was altogether need- 
9 for him to risk his credit upon the completion of 
tbese predictions ; nor is it to be supposed a person of his 
wisdom would have needlessly hazai-ded the confutation 
of his whole scheme in such a manner, if he had not been 

» Certain that what ho foretold would he fully accomplish- 
M', and that though heaven and eartli were to pass away, 
his word should stand, as the event hitherto has suffi- 
' eiently shown. 

That a power of so extraordinary- a kind, and which 
dioiik) prudiice such important effects, especially upon 
the religious slate of the world, as Popery lias done, should 
be predicted In Scripture, was reasonably lo be expected. 
Accordingly, by Daniel, who Honrished i>eav three thou- 
sand years' ago, it is foretold, chap, \n. 19, that there 
should be a tyrannical power, which should " wear out th« 
I saints of the Most High," and that they should " hegiveo 
' into his hands until a time, and times, and the dividing of 
times," that is, a year and two years, and half a ycar^ 
wblcli wve one thousand two hundred pnd sisiy days, 
' 21* 



which in prophetic style signifies so many ^'eara. Tiii> 
mrioi] ii* al»» mi-ntiuDod in fin! JilTcrent prodictioM in ti» 
Plew Tt'sUment. Thi» power ia spoken of, verae 23, u» 
kingdum " different frotn all before it." Anil so indoed tt 
is } Being a rrligiotu tyranny, or secular kingdutn founiied 
«ii a pretence of nlieion. It is repreaontcu as a moMtor 
with " teeth ofirun."' and "tlaivsof brass;" ond ntj 
properly ; for it is the cLaractei of that mentileaa religion 
to (Jeatroy all who oppose it, and to cndeavoui' {by driving 
those wlio are ao tinn^py as lo fall under its tyriDOy t4 
make shipwreck of conscience) to damn all ivhoni it de- 
stroys. It is spoken of as "devouring, atampingiiipiecM^" 
and laying ws^te the vholc world, tut " changing litaas 
and laws, and " spt^nking great words against the Moat 
High." All which suit the blood-iliirsty crui-liy, the un^ 
quailed arrogani-c, and blasphemous iinjiiety of the bisbii|n 
and church of Home to the greatest cxiictocss. It Utliwe 
aaid, that be should not " regnrd t!ie desire of wnnietli'^ 
which plainly points out the prohibition of uiarriago f tfail 
he should "honour £od3-prA)t(!clors,"Uiut is, tutelar nntlli 
and " a god whom his fathers knew not," a wafer-rod, of 
which god some thousands are made in one day dj Itie 
priests, and eaten and digeslud by the people. Sue oJm, 
1 Tim. iv. 

In the Apocalypse, chap, xi, xii, &cc. it is copiomly 
described, where it Is represented under the appearance 
ofa monster, or " wild beast," whose " seven htiad*," Mg- 
nify, as ailerwards explained, the seven hills upon wUul 
Jtomc was built, and " ten horns" the ten l<ingdum«, 'mU> 
which tho Roman empire was divided, whn^e " bla^tfaer 
mous names" are notorious, as of God's vicegerent) Our 
lord god the pope, vice-god, and the like, who " wars witi 
the saints and overcomes them;" who " receive!) pomr 
over the nations," and ia " woishipped" by them. TM 
same is also uf\crwards represi'niod under the characief 
of the " great harlot," or idolatress, with whom the " kinV 
of the eaith have committed fornication,'* that ia, IW i 
idolulrv of ivorvhijipinglhe imngea ofsBints, and knectiiii 
to the float. Site is afterwiuds represynled as "drunk iSS 
the hlood" of the martyrs ofJenm. The kings of the eutb 
luv aitenmrds meolioued as " j^iving their powtr lu Utf 



i»ter." as il is notoriuu§ that most of tlir kings o^Evropt 
;nowicd^ed tbe pope for ibeir lord god, and held iheJr 
wns of him, as some of tlietn daslitl. The same power 
flikewisc held forth under the figure of & great city, the 
^t of wealth, luxuiy, pleasure, ricbcs, and commerce ; 
It «niclc of which commerce, peculiar to Rome papal, 
her trade in the souls of men. 

And by the apostle Paul this fatal delusion is called Tie 
m t^sin,QV the very abstract and quinte^enceofiniqfli- 
, a cliaracter fit only for ibe popidi religion, as it alvne, 
'Ireligions, contains an assemblage of all that ismo^ex- 
tely wicked, beyond what could have been ttfbught 
kbin tbe reach of human invention unassisted bydvmbns. 
f-wbich tbe infernal court of inquisition is a pregnant 
Dof; where cruelty, Ibe disposition the most.Opposiie to 
[''good, is carried to that diabolical escess that lewhearW 
t hard enough to bear the mere desoription of it in a 
nk. The propriety of giving the appellation of TAc mfln 
'tin, to the Komish imposture, a^cars from consider- 
I, tbat it has had the peculiar curSed art not only to turn 
t mildest of all religions into a scene of tbe most Iior- 
ite barbarity, but to make the most pure and heavpnly 
Hem of doctrines and laws, which ever were, or will be, 
fren to men, an HUlhority for establishing for points of 
tth the most hideous absurdities, and contradictions to 
loiinon sense ; and for licensing every abominaJiIe wick- 
ness tliathas ever been thouglit of or practised. Inso- 
icb, that tbe fixed rates of absolution for the most bor* 
! and nnnatural vices, stand appoinled by their popes, 
d |Miblisbed in difl'erent editions. By which means, the 
»t design of Christianity, whicli was to teark mf.n to 
i^MTtgominttsandwarldhjlmU, and (olim >ol>crlu, rigkt- 
Vtly, and godly, is defraled among the deluded prose- 
tCs to that infamous religion. For instead of Ibis, popc- 
teavhrs, that any man, who pays hBodsomely, may have 
I indulgence for'imy number of years to live in all man- 
ir of abominable impiety, profanenesa, and impurity. Is 
It Ibis Tht man of tin '! 

Wboerer would see how exactly the Scripture prcdic- 
ins arc suited lu represent this diabolical delusion, ha8 
ly to read the histories of poperj-, and accounts of tj' 
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in<]uisition. There )ic will riiiil witat hukouit nva^bu 
been iimde by it iu dilFKi-ent count lica. Witness their iii(»- 
moua croiaadi's ; the massacres ul'liie IVatilciuU,ttnd •iUo' 
ecTuttiOf whom alrnostainiUionwere reckoned la besliiiii. 
Ill thirty years from ihe founding oftlie order of the /»• 
*uirv,aljuvv ukhl hundred tliuusatid {troteatantH wereiMlIu 
death hy the hand of the executioner only. The bwodf- 
butcbering duke at .ilea uoed to make it liis bba»l of bk- 
viiig cnl oD in a few years thirty thousand pt'oiDatMUia 
l\\e .y-jtherlandi. The dentructiun of hL-lpltrss victiiii«y«* 
vrilicedto that infernal fury, the inijuisititin.iii onepetM 
of thirty yeara, is reckoned at one hundred and fiflv lboi> 
sand, n not thi^i dreadful and wide-waning mischief, tbiv 
terrur of liuinan nature, lliis hell un eurtli, properly repM' 
acnled ai a monster or wild beast, nith iron tectb to d^ 
vour and dt^roy, as drunk witli blood, and aspirine to u 
authority sboFe all that is called God, or is worahipped ; 
that is, above all othi^r power and govemmeot, cfaalJciip 
ingllie privilege of the grand tyrant and desitroyer ? 

These arc only a few among many instances of the UB^ 
quailed horrors of this fatal delusion, and uf the ex&ctaeMof 
the Scripture predictions, which can be applied lunothJiig 
else that ever was heard of upon earth. And if infbe 
days of the authors of the above predictions, ihrrc WM 
nothing known among mankind, which might give the 
hint of such a power as that of antichrist, or popory ; Bod 
if no account of this power in our times, wlienil ihbo wtH 
known, can, in prophetic style, more clearly describe il; 
than we lind it repiesettled in the predictions of Srriptnrv. 
let the opposcra of prophecy account for this wonderful 
agreement between the prediction and the comptetiooi 
09 llicy best can. 

These are a few, among almost innumerable predHV 
lions offuturecventB, of which Holy Scripture iifuH. And 
as these show ihemselvea clearly to be genuine rrveb' 
tions from God ; Uie othem contained in the same writrnci 
. may ia reason be supposed to be of the same origiaM, 
though lLr>(imes when they were given, and the cxactocW 
of their respective cnnipletions, should be more sutneel 
to cavil, llian those here quoted. And the oppnsers of the 
/ere&Jioji, in wliicb ibeee predictions ar«f conlaintd, Mfl 
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IB reason obliged to give some plausible account bow 
ther came tbere, ifnot by Divine inspiration. 

Let Christianity bare been introduced into the world 
when it would, it isimpossibie to give any rational or sa- 
Usfytng account of its prevalence and establishment, but 
its beine a Divine institution. For supposing it forged in 
any i^e oeforc or since the received date of about seven- 
teen nundred years aeo, it will be equally impossible to 
coneeive bow it should come to pass upon mankind if it 
was a fiction. The Christian religion has been established 
upon the ruins of the national religion of every country in 
miicb it has been received. It had therefore the united 
forces of regal power, sacerdotal craft, and the popular 
superstition to bear down, before it could get footing in the 
world. Its character is directly opposite to the sordid 
views and secular interests of mankind, and acceptable to 
none but virtuous and elevated minds, which in all ages 
mnd nations have ever been comparatively a very small 
number of the species, and not fit nor disposed to struggle 
with, much less likely to eet the better of the majorityi 
so as to cram a set of falsehoods down their throats. 

Ail the false schemes of religion, which ever prevailed 
in the world, have come to be established either by the 
multitude's being led to embrace them by craft, or driven 
to it by force. That Christianity was established by craft, 
is on ail accounts incredible, and particulai-ly from consi- 
dering Its character, which is altogether separate from 
worldly views, gr any kind of motives which mi^ht in- 
cline men to deceive ; and especially from its setting up 
upon the foot of the most strict integrity, of commanding 
all its votaries to avoid even the least appearance of evil, 
and by no means to think of doing evil for tlie sake of any 
possible good consequence. Such precepts as these 
would by no means have suited a scheme calculat^L for 
deceiving mankind. On the contrary, we always finVhe 
great doctrine preached up by impostors is, zeal for the 
cause, rather than for the truth. This appears dreadfully 
conspicuous in the bloody catalogue of sufferers who have 
fallen a sacrifice to the Mahometan and popish delusions. 
The opposers of Christianity are obliged, itthey will show 
themselves rcasoners, to give some rational account of tb^ 
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establishment of it, upon the supposition of its being false* 
They are obliged in reason to snow how a religion ref|iiiiv 
ing the most strict purity of heart and severity of manners, 
the mortifying of inordinate lusts and inclinations, the 
avoiding cvcrv appearance of evil, and encountering all 
manner of difficulties, and even death itself, if rcqukeu, in 
testimony for truth ; they ought to show how such a re- 
ligion could have been established in the world by such 
aeeniingly unpromising and inadequate means as those bv 
which Cliristianity actually was propagated ; and that all 
this migbt, in a way unaccountable tiy liuman reason, and 
suitable to the usual course of things, have come about in 
spite of universal opposition from sal those in whose bands 
ttie secular power was then lodged ; and In spite of that 
most unconquerable of all prejudices, whica mankind 
have for the religion they were brought up in. The op« 
posers of ChriaUanity ought to show uiat tnere have been 
UMtanccs Kimilar to this ; and that a few artless, illiterat« 
fiffhermi^n might r(>as(inahly bo supposed equal to a design 
of outwitling all mankind, irnpOHJiig a nai of gross falH6- 
lioodn upon them, and confounding Iheii^iUKlorstandings 
with fictitious miraclrH, which thf^y voluntarily, no one 
knows why, swallowed down without examination ; and 
the consequence of whicJi was the overtuniing ail the na- 
tional religions of a great part of the world, in spite of the 
power of jjrinecfs, the zeal of the priests, and the bigotry of 
the people. If they cannot find some rational and proba- 
ble way for accounting for this strange and unexampled 
phfMionienon, upon the supposition of (jhristianity's being 
a fiction; if they cannot sliow that fraud was used, (for 
no one evi»r alleged force,) they must yield the point, 
and a<;(juiesce in the account given in the New Testa- 
ment, to wit : That it made its way into the world by tiic 
po^r of its own irresistible evidence. 

Wmc author of our religion must either have been, tnilv 
and indeed, what he declares iiimself, the Son of God, 
and Saviour of the world, and his religion a Divine ap- 
pointment ; or he must have been an impostor, or an 
enthusiast, or madman, and his religion eitlier a secular 
scheme, an involuntary delusion, or a pious fraud. 

Tiiat Jesu9 ChrUt was uo impostor will plainly appear. 
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lire consider fii-st whnt a mmistrous pilch of desppratp and 
laudofled wickednesa was necessary to carry a person the 
Igtbsbe \vent,irhe wasnol really what he pretended. The 
wle body of iiistory Cfinnol produce sucb anotiier in- 
mce of daring impiety. For no impostor ever arrogated 
Bh high honours and characters as he does ; which to 
Hfik ol as mere tiction and groundless pretence, is slart- 
Bg^ human nature. To suppose a man in his senses to 
p OD, constantly nnd invariably, for several years, giving 
lit thai he was the beloved Son of God ; that he came 
a from heaven, whither he was again to return ; that 
biafi enjoyed glory wiih God before the world was ; that 
lihad power to forgive sin; that he was to judge the 
Iprld ; to hear him adilrcss the Deity as he does, John 
IJii. appealing to him for the truth of his pretensions, 
i keeping in the same strain to the last moment of hie 
tit te suppose any man in his senses capable of all this 
gnlTul impiety, is imagining somewhat altogether uoex^ 
■pled, especially if we take along with it, that we have 
Untbis most impious of all impostors, the best system 
t laws that ever was ii;iven to the sons of men, the pe- 
lliar excellence of which, is their excluding all impiety. 
Mid, and secular views, teaching to avoid even the least 
ipearance of evil, and to give up all for truth and con- 
Uence. 
Again, what shadow or surmise of indirect dealing, 
^at suspicion of any thing immoral, or unjustiliablc, 
(tpears against bis character? What fault were his ene- 
Hesable to lay to bis charge, when challenged by him, 
fltcept that lie had exposed their wickedness and hypo- 
ij^?' Even when Judas, who knew his whole conduct, 
bsired tu betray him, was be able to Rnd any thing agEunet 
^^ n ? Had his behaviour been at all suspicious or obnox- 
19, is there any reason to question wbciherJii(/tf» bad it 
t in bis power to have detected and informed against 
D ? And is it to be supposed, that his inveterate wicked- 
tess would Biiflcr any pretence for accusing his irasler, 
nd justifying his own malice against him, to pass unlut- 
iroved lo the utmost? 

Bexides, if the author of our religion was an impostor, 
lint ivas his scheme iu deceiving mankind ? Not nuf m 
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cular'advantagG : for it in notorious, that poverty, con* 
tornpt, pcrsGcutiriii, and (it:ath, W(;re \m portion, according 
to biH own prediction ; that bin foilowortt had no better 
trratrncnt for the firHt three rrnturieft! that the emperor 
Confitnntine^s giving t»i;ri])ar advantages to the ChmiiuM 
wan the firHt blow Htrurk to the original diffintcrcstcd pu- 
rity of that religi(»n ; and tliat from tne time t)ie woild ynw 
thrurtt into the cliiirch, religion began to decline ; vihich 
0I1OWH, that Hccular vicw» were incon»istent with its true 
df'Higii and gc;niim. 

f f it wan set up with a view to w6rldly grandeur, bow 
comeH it every where to inculcate the contempt of riches, 
honours, and plea^ureH, and the pursuit of things, spiritual 
and heavenly } What Hteps were taken bv CJirUi^ or fab 
follower?), to aggrandize themselves T Was not, on the 
contrary, their practice suitable to their doctrine i Is not 
the whole of their character a perfect pattern of self-de- 
nial and ahstihence i Who has ever ccrnvicted them of 
any one instance of worldly craft or design i It is certain, 
from all accounts, sacred and profane, that at the time of 
ChrinVi appearance in the world, there was a general ex* 
pertation of the Mrssinh ; and that the idea formed by 
the gross apprehensions of the p(;ople, of the character he 
was to appear in, was that of a great prince. What could 
therefore be more natural for an impostor, than to take 
the advantage of this prejudice, so favourable to a worldly 
scheme ? f nstead of which, we find him (and his apostles 
after they came once to underntand the scheme lie was 
upon) setting up on a quite difTerent footing, the most un- 
popular plan that could have been thought of; discJatni' 
mg all worldly views, and declaring that their proCession 
led directly to poverty and suffering. It is indeed evident, 
that considering the universal prejudice of the Jeiffs^ with 
respect to the character in which the Saviour of the world 
ivas to appear, it must have been impossible for a person 
of that nation to fi-ame an idea of a suflV'ring Mfumiak^hiJli 
by in'<p:ration, or from understanding the ancient predic- 
tions eonr*erning him in a manner quite different from 
what was r* "fill amonp; them. 

Farther ; yAmi probability is there, that he who had »- 
gucity enough to contrive a scheme, which did in effect 
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^BTTFuil BKainsI all opposilion, sItouM yet be so imprudent 
^B« tu liaxurd the (iisiip[>oin Intent of lit^ » Jiule design by 
^Wei'lo&ding it wilh so many incumbrances P Why sFiould 
^■fi pretend to bt tlie Son of God if it bad not been true ^ 
^^Bow, indeed, could a mere liuman brain invent such a 
^KougUti' How work out of itself the imaginations of his 
^■avingc^n joyed prc-exislent ciory with God, of his coming 
■hto the world to give his life for the life of the world; 
^■Dcl of hia being tbc appointed future Judee of the human 
^pUce ; There is something in Ibis which lies whoUy out of 
^Ke way of mere humanity. And accordingly, those who 
^■vard faim, at least the unprejudiced, owned that "lie 
Hw>ke ^ i»cver man spoke." }Iut farther; why should he 
Nbl'evrai-n hisfollmvei-s of the discouraging consequences 
l,9f<l)eiriidherancG to hi^i religion iflie bad been capable 
btf deceiving i' Why should he disappoint the inclinations 
Hlkil j>r«jNdices of the people, who wanted a worldly J\tei- 
^BfiA) if he hi mi^C'If aimed at worldly grandeur? Why should 

rGvrnl iituriy from following him, who were disposed 
^^ it, by undt'ceiving tbem, and informing them thai hia 
Hbgdom was not of this world ? Why should he exert a. 
^^hpernfttural power to withdraw himself from among tbeni, 
^■nen they were going to raise him to regal autliority, if 
^Mfiulnr power was what he aspired after? 

And, supposing ChnstiaTilty an invention of later date, 
mhy should the Saviour of the world be represented, in 
tbe supposed fictitious history, as sufTcring a sliameful 
L jle&tlif Would it not have been more likely to lake with 
I -IMiikind, for the inventors of the scheme to have repre- 
iefl1«d the author of the religion they wanted to persuade 
bnnklnd to the belief of, as a victorious prince, who had 
^t the betler of all opposition, than as one who iippeured 
a carlli in Ibe inost lowly station ; despised and abused 
jiile he lived, and at last put to an infamous death be- 
reen two thieves. 
^ Let it now be considered, (if indeed it be worth while 
p consider what is so grossly absui-d,} what possibility 
Wre is of CktUfa having been an enthusiast, or phrcnnic. 
B order to judge properly of this, let it he loinputed 
^Bt degrce'of enttiuwasm was necessary to bring a per- 
il to persuade hluiself thai he was the Saviour of the 
VOL. IL 34 
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world, the Messiah^ the Anointed of God, the Son of'God, 
who had existed before the creation of the world, and was 
again to ascend to his former glory with God, afler finish- 
ing the great work, for which he cainc into the world ; 
what degree of enthusiasm, or madness, must that nian 
have been worked up to who could believe all this of 
himself, while he was really no more than another mortal? 
How miserable must his phrcnsy have been f How con- 
founded and broke all his facuhies? 

Next, let it be attended to, what suitableness there is 
between such a deeree of distraction as this, and the whole 
character and conduct of the author of our reliirion. What 
single instance does he give of even common li ailty, or of 
such imprudence as is obsened at times in the conduct 
of the wisest men? in the conduct of even inspired men? 
While prophctts and apostles are in Scripture represented 
as falling into the common weaknesses of human nature, 
(an argunient of the truth of sacred history,) his behaviour 
stands wholly clear of every instance of infirmity or frailty. 
Where arc the ragings and bcllovvings of enthusiasm ? 
What si^ns did he give of a dist<;mpered, or overhculi'd 
imagination? Is not his whole conduct a perfect pattern 
of calmness, prudence, and caution ? Does he not baffle 
the malicious and ensnaring questions of his crafty ene- 
mies by a wisdom which puts them all to silence ? Are 
not his answers so guarded as to defeat their studied 
questions? Are the artful, the malicious, and the learned, 
more than children, or fools, before him ? Is this the cha- 
racter of an enthusiast? Does madness thus weigh its 
answers? Has the brain-sick visionary any such guard 
over himself as to avoid the snare that is laid for liim; 
not only to avoid the snare himself, but likcjwise to put 
to confusion, and silence his adversaries? 

Let it also be considered, whether it is possible that 
such a system of doctrines and laws r.hould be the pro- 
duction of an (juthusiastic or distempered brain. A sy»- 
tein, which has aflbrded the wisest of our spcrries matter 
for study, examination, and admiration, ever since it has 
b(;en publisjjed to the world. A set of doctrines more 
fublime than all that ever were taught mankind before. 
iDibCovcnes, which neither sacred nor profane ajitiquity 



^^id before exhibited to inankiiKl. Solutions ot ibc very 
iflicutties which had put the wisdom of the ancients to a 
land. Doctrines, beyond the natural reach of huiimn 
eason, and yet nhen discovered, commending themselves 
reason, and bearing the intcinal marks ol' their Divine 
■iginal. Precepts, whose purity puis llie ancient legisla- 
ps to shame. Laws, lending to imitrtive liuman nature 
"fo its utniiist perfection. A rule of life superior to all 
others, in its being absolutely perfect and complete, wanl- 
'le nothing pi-oper for the regulation of every pBS^^iou 
la appetite, for the directing to the complete perform- 
ice of every social and relative duly, and fixing the only 
^eptable way of worshipping the One Snpreme. A 
ihenie, of which it is with reason said in Scripture, that 
le ancels desire to look into it. Are tlie^se the produc- 
tne of a visaunary ? These the reveries of a bot-brained 
ithusiftst? It is plain that his enemiL-s neither thought 
left such, nor thought it possible to pei-§uade tbcgene- 
llity of the peojile, who conversed with him, to think 
I ofbim. For, if they could have made him pass for an 
athusiaslic, or phi-cnelic person, they eertamly would 
we chose that as the easiest way of ridding themselves 
r him, and putting a stop to his scheme. 
' If it can be proved, that the religion of Jeim is by no 
leans ^ fraud of any kind, il will unquestionably follow, 
lat it is not a pious fraud. But that Christianity is no 
»ud of an^ kind, is plain, not only from the excellency 
r its duclnnes and precepts, the cbaracter of its autlior, 
ind first propagators, and its express prohibition of every 
ipearance of deceit on whatever pretence, but from the 
incurrence and coincidence of innumerable collateral 
Wcneea, which by their very natm-e were not within 
le reach of human contrivance. The whole body of 
Ketalion is to be considered as one uniform scheme, 
caching from the beginning to the ond of the world ; ia 
hich the salvation oiniankind by the Vl/fMtnA is the prin- 
ipal part, or point of view, to which all the others lead, 
' with whieb they ai-e connected in such a manner, 
.. the whole must stand or fall together. So that if the 
iristian religion be a delusion, it is evidently too sreat 
deturionttfhanwninvebtign. *Hai 
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il ie no contrivance orrvil Epirit<i, \% plain, froin its direct 
tendency to pruiimle rirtue and gotidiiess, anil tu bankil 
ail kiiidK of iinjiiely and vice out of the world. It mDEl 
ikereforc be a Bciiemo of some beinc, or brings, superior 
to liiimaiiity. W'liiuli is owDing it to be a Divine apponU- 
nient; forwc have no conreption o^a fraud cuntnvedlijr 
uiy Eood bcinz of the angelic rank. 

Tlial il sliodld he [irophcsied at the beciiining of till 
world, and recorded by Moun a thorisanu years licrnm 
the appearance of Ckritt, " tliat the Seed of the wuman 
should bruise the serpent's hcail," and that ChrUt thmU 
be the seed of a woman, miraculfliisly conceived witlwuf 
tbeconiiurrenee ofu male; could tins have come about 
by bumaii contrivance ? When il ia repeatedly foretold by 
th»t priipliets, Ihal Christ should come oftbf ponterityof 
Abrakam, of hitac, of Jacob, of Dtivid; that he sUoultf U* 
bum at HdMiAtm : ihnt he should appear about the tioui 
of the "departure of tlie sceptre fmin Jwlnh" thai ho 
should be " cnl off, but not for himself: ho pierced, be 
put 10 deaih with the wicked, and buried by the ricb ; 
that be should be sold for lliirty pieces of silver ;" and all 
the circitmstanccs of his death particularly pointed out; 
that all these, and many other predictions fulfilled in 
Ckritt, and answering to none else but him, sbould b« 
found in the Scriplures preserved by the Jcten, tL« violent 
oppuiera of Chn^t and his relie;ion ; let the inventors of 
ChriHtiunity (nupposing it au invention) have been evern 
cminingtthcy nevcrcouldhave modelled the whole schen* 
from the very beginning, so as it should answer their p<jr* 
pOHO; they could neverliovc hroughl things aboutinsDCO 
a manner as to make ihem suit in such a nninber of par- 
ticulars, us will appear by running over the variouM eviueo- 
«e» for our religion. 

And it is notorious, that not only the weak ami illito- 
rate, but some of t)ic wise and learned, embraced Cbris* 
lianily at the tunc when it might with case and ccrtaintj 
have been discovered to be an imposture, if it really wti 
HU i that those who at Ri'st were prejudiced against it wera 
afterwards converted to the belief of it : that numbers irf 
those who certainly knew whether /cfiJt Ckriitviia real}/ 
risen from the dead or not, gave up their lives in attoeta* 
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lion, not of an upinion, but of a simple fact, concerning 
, tfae truth or falsehood of which ihcy could not have the 
!t doubt : that the first propagators of Christiaoity were 
Ktt to be put to Silence by all the opposition tbey met 
inih from all the powers of the world: that tbougb tbej 
iSpected nothing but persecution, imprisonment, scourge 
pg, and all kinds of abuse, in eveiy place they went to, 
irithout any one earthly comfort lo make upfortheirsuiTer- 
ngs, without the least shadow' ofsny temporal advantage ; 
piey went on, stilt indefatigable and unconquerable, in 
Molisbing the resurrectiun of Jfsua. Is It conceivable 
'iat Human Nature must not have been tired out nitit 
Mng on day ai^er day, and year after year, for a whole 
feltine, propagating a known falsehood, by which they 
rcre to get nothing but misery in this world, and damna- 
»nbereafler? 

Deplorable is the objection started here by the oppo- 
1 of Christianity; That our Saviour's disciples did not 
bim rise. As if it were of any consequence to the cer- 
ttyof his being really alive again, that no one saw him 
nte out ofhis tomb. That be was certainly dead is un- 
lestionabte ; he having been publickly crucified, and 
ibed in the side with a spear as he hung on the cross, 
id that he was certainly aJive again, was as unquestion- 
ilc lo those who conversed with him for six weeks to- 
Wtlier, after his passion, as if tbey had been witnesses of 
in) rising. And thut he did not show himself to the peupl^ 
rho deserved no such fuvour,) but only chosen witnesses, 
an objection as wretched as the former ; the only ques- 
being. Whether the witnesses who declare that Chritt 
alive aAcr bis crucifixion, are credible or not. But to 
jfrocecd : 
* Thai a person of the conspicuous and extraordinary 
abilities of St. Pitvl should he drawn into such a course 
of extravagance as to travel ihousantis of miles, propagat- 
ing, evcrj' where, an idle fiction of bis having had a viaioa 
91 Chritt, and being commissioned by him to preach his 
religion over the world : That a man of his learning and 
judc;inenl should publicly declare to the world hia full 
persuasiiiu of the truth of a doctrine'decried by almost all 
the worldly-wise of liiase times : That be should 0M!n 
32* 
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bimselfto have been foroierly in the wrone in opposing 
Christianity : That he should take public sname to him* 
0eir before all mankind, and commit his recantation to writ* 
ing, to stand on record as long as the world lasted. What 
m denree of madness or fascination must that have been 
ivhicn would have been equal to all these effects? But 
what sort of madness or fascination must thai have been 
which could come to such a height, and not have wboUv 
incapacitated the apostle for every thins consistent witJi 
common sense and discretion ? Yet we mid the works of 
this illustrious propagator of Christianity, considered on- 
ly in a critical li^ht, are, to say the least, eaual to those of 
the greatest geniuses, and best reasoners or antiquity, and 
himself b^ heathen writers celebrated as a person of so- 
perior abilities. And that neither our Saviour nor his apos- 
tles were in their own times taken for enthusiasts or 
phrenetics, is plain from the treatment they met with : for 
' persecution was never, that I know of, thought a proper 
way of proceeding against such unhappy persons as had 
lost the use of their reason. That either tne ereat apos- 
tle of the Gentiles, the other propagators of Cnristianity^ 
or its glorious Author himself, were persons deficient in 
the use of their faculties, will appear too ludicrous tore- 

Suire a grave answer, if it be only remembered, that U i» 
le very character of madness to start from one reverie 
to another, and to be incapable of all regularity or steadi- 
ness of design. For a number of persons to be possessed 
with the same species of madness, that they should act in 
concert, and carry on a complicated and stupendous 
Bcbcme for a long course of years ; that they should do 
what all the learned and wise never could do ; that they 
should out-wit the whole world, or rather, that they should 
reform and improve the world ; to allege the proba- 
bility of all this, would be insulting the common sense of 
inankind. 

Nor has the supposition of the apostles' being wilful 
impostors, any more hold of reason or probability, thai) 
that of their being enthusiasts or lunatics. For it is evi- 
dent, as already observed, that the religion they have 
established in the world is no scheme for imposing upoo 
mankind, por at all calculated to deceive. ChristiaDity, » 
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h stands in the apostolic writings, is manifeally a scheme 
for opening the eyes of niankiiiiJ, not for blinding tL«ir 
onderstandings ; for improving, not confounding Luman 
'—"'"Ti ; for removing, not riveting prejudice. And it is 
Imren wilh al] that unadorned and artless simplicity which 
ttistinguishes truih from imposture. 'Nor can the least 

Sicion of any indirect design be fastened 
o scheme for aggrandizing themselves. 
Tfaeir ambitious views vanished at ihe death of their Mas- 
ker. And from the time of his ascension, we see their 
wbolcconduct and hchaviour wholly disengaged from, and 
^perior to all worldly designs. We see tliem disclaiming 
ncbcs, honours, and pleasure, and teaching their fallow- 
trs to aspire only after/Wwre glory, honour, and immortal- 
<i^,and to trample under their feet the vain amusements 
mthe present short and perishing life. The accounts they 
Iteve left of tiieir own errors and weaknesses, suit very ill 
■witb & scheme to impose on mankind. The dispute, which 
Ire know arose between Ibem, must have discovered the 
jriot, if there had been one. For itis evident thatthey did 
Bot^are one another,and that they havenot at alt soften- 
•cl:diiRg3in the accounts they have left on record of the 
rdifib fences which arose between them. Their accusation 
ttf^eir countrymen, and their defying, in the most public 
^baoner, their most inveterate enemies to lay any thing 
" "yto their charge, what are tlie genuine marks of ioteg- 
Htriuid simplicity of intention, if these are not ? 
[' UTiere is indeed no argument for the truth of Christianl- 
f more irresistible than the character and conduct of its 
it propagators, and especially ofits gloiious author. No 
luinan sagacity could, from mere invention, have put to- 
ethfer a fictitious account ofthe behaviour of a person, in 
many strange anduncommon particulars, astheevangel- 
bls have told ns ofour Saviour, without cither swelling up 
Wie imaginarj' character into that ofthe hero of a romance, 
br drawing it defaced wilh faults and blemishes. That 
bunan invention is by no means equal to any such task, 
Ifa evident from Ihe success of the attempts which have 
'Aeen made by the greatest mastere of description to draw 
(perfect characters, especially where any thingsupernalural 
alo lia?e & place, Juid Uial stu^ s ch^uler u UtM 
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of our Saviour should be drawn bo uniform and conHibl" 
ent, at the same lime that it ifl mo wholly new and pcicuiiafy 
that in all the histories, and all the epic poems in the worlds 
there is no pattern from whence the least hint could be 
taken to form it by ; that this character, in iivliich the 

Sreatncss is of so extraordinary and stupendous a kind| 
lat whatever is great in those warriors, or heroes, or * 
kings, is despised and neglected by him, and infinitely be- 
neath him ; that suoh a character should be the invention 
of a few illiterate men, and that it should bv them be ex- 
hibited, not by studied encomiums, but by a bare unadom* 
ed narration of facts, but such facts as are no where else to 
be equalled ;. he who can believe that ail this could be the 
effect of mere human invention, without superior interpo- 
sition, must be capable of believing any thing. So that I 
may defy all the opposers of revelation to answer this 
question. How came we to have such a character as that 
of Christy drawn as it is, and drawn by such authors, if it 
was not taken from a real original, and if that original was 
not something above human f 

I do not thuik it would be a hard matter to write a vo- 
lume upon this Mub jf.'ct, without treading much in thefoot- 
stcns of those who liuve written upon the life of Christ, But 
witliout considering at pres(!nt what has, or has not, been 
said by others, 1 shall only desire the reader to peruse 
carefully the evuD^eJicul hii^tory ; (with what helps may be 
Decessarv;) attencinig, as he goes through the account of 
the wonlsand actions of our Saviour, to the dispo^ilion, and 
enius of Hpirit, which shines throughout the whole. liCt 
iim consider the tender compassion and love for a race 
of perverse, self-deslrovcsd creatoress, which must have 
prompted this glorious neing to condescend thus low to 
mstruct and save them from vice and its drcradful conse- 
uences. At the same time, let the wisdom he showed in 
oing so be considen;d; since nothing conceivable is of 
reater importance, or more worthy of a being of the 
ighiist dignity, than the recovery of a species, otherwise 
lost and undone, to virtue and endless happiness. I^t the 
pru(h*nr'(; and judgment of the Divine instructor be atten- 
tively considered. How eaty had it been for him, in whom 
are bid all the treasures of wisdom^ to have given forth fatf 
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ructions in such a manner as to have overpowered all 
lan undei'stauding ? Huw litird do wc see il is for men 
ifoperiur underetanding to adapt tlirir lessons to (he ca- 
Rcities oftiic young and ignorant ? How irksome to most 
sn, the employment of teaching? How few teachers 
c there who can avoid showing sojne afTectation of llieir 
tpcrioritv in knowledge ? Who could have expected, 
nt ever lie, who was ine instruuient of God in making 
lie world, whose Di\-ine penetration saw by inluition 
■ougli all the depths of scrence, which a Airwlon could 
llv collect by laborious inquiry, by accurate calculation, 
ia distant analogy, that one. capable of instructing (he 
Ost enlightened archangel, should condescend to inuiatu 
first principles a multitude of ignorant, illiterate raor- 
" Blessed are the humble, the meek, the merciful." 
e is no alTectation of mystic learning ; nn pompous os- 
atatjon of prolound science, no nice distinction of spg- 
llative points. And yet, when all is duty considered, it 
KB no more derogation from the dignity of a teacher, 
ipable of instructing angels, to condescend to give to 
Dse, who ma^ hereailer come to be companions of an- 
ils, the first principles of virtue, which is the only true wis- 
m, than for a philosopher to teach his son the first rudi- 
ints of learning. Then how wisely does be suit hts in- 
actions both to the capacities and dispositions of his 
wors! Pai'able and allegory have ever been thought 
B most entertaining manner of communicating instn 
^in. The severity of the precept is lost in the eoterti 
Fint of the fable. The sensible image reflects a Ij^ 

pa the moral thought,, and the abstract thought givea l 

iporlancc to the sensible representation. By apt similw 
(le, therefore, and allegories drawn from the surrounding 
ijects, did this great teacher recommend to his hearers 
« mos( solemn truths and important precepts. The honest 
id teachable mind was ibns allured to search after Divine 
lowledge; while the proud and obstinate scorned the 
}uble of inquiring into the easy meaning of the ligurea 
ad by him. Thus did his instructions become what nil 
dresses to free and reasonable beings ought, a part of 
l\ and discipline. So that they who were welt ilisposed 
gilt receive improvement and advantage, and the hard- 
Barted might bear and not undev^\iin<\. 
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With what graceful ease, and yet solemn composure, 
docs he accommodate himself to the conversation of all 
BortB of persons ! Among the wise and learned, how does 
he shine in communicating clear and important truth, con- 
futing their at*tificial sophisms, and silencing their malicious 
cavils! among the illiterate, how does he condescend to 
the meanne;>s of their understandings, and adapt his in- 
structions to their apprehension, and usual train of ihink- 
ing, raising his reflections from the present ohjects, and 
improving upon the most common occasions! even wo- 
men and children are taken notice of hy this wisest of 
teachei-s; and with reasons for no well disposed human 
mind is of little consequence; whatever it is at present, 
It is in the way to he hereafter great and glorious. The 
character, in short, which the Saviour of the world assum- 
ed, seems- to hava bcrn oquallv sublime and .amiable. 
. How does his wisdom, and the dignity of his character, 
appear in his discouraging all idle curiosity, which engages 
the mind unprofitably, and takes off its attention from 
the awful business for which we were sent into the world; 
at the same time that he fails not to answer any useful 
question that is put to him; and ever tunis the attention 
to something great, and worthy of a Divine instructor to 
dwell upon ! 

How different his manner of communicatinff instniction 
from the dictates of the artful impostor or wild enthusiast! 
Instead of threatening with fire and sword the opposers of 
Divine truth, he kindly forewarns them of the natural and 
judicial effects of their impious obstinacy and malice. In- 
stead of thundering out spiiitual anathemas or excommu- 
nications against those wlio would not take his religion on 
trust ; instead of depriving them of the temporal advan- 
tages to which every peaceable subject has unquestion- 
able right ; instead of employing the secular arm to 
decide m matters of conscience, where civil power has no 
right to interpose ; instead of setting the world in a flame 
about mere speculative opinions, and doubtful doctrines, 
this Divine leacher apjilies himself to mankind, as one 
who understood mankind. He addresses himself to their 
reason. He calls upon them to exert their understanding 
lie docs not insist upon their believing him on bis owd 
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assertion, though he might have done so on a much better 
pretence than the purest ciiurch, the most numerous coun- 
cil, or the infallible bishop of Rome himself. He claims no 
implicit authority over their faith ; but appeals to the 
works which they saw him perform, and to the prophecies 
of their own Scnptures, which they saw fulfilled in him. 
The doctrines he dwells upon, and labours to inculcate, 
ai-e the groat and important points of morality, the duties 
ef love to God, and benevolence to man; the heavenly 
virtues of sincerity, self-denial, contempt of a vain world, 
humility, meekness, and the other excellent graces, which 
make the only true ornainent of the human mind which 
have a natural tendency to qualify it for the society of all 
welldisposed beings in the universe. Is not this the very 
doctrine, are not these the very precc])ts which one would 
expect the messenger of God to mankind to teach and 
inculcate ? The peiTcrge^ or vicious opposer of religion 
may cavil as long as he will ; but I think myself sale in 
venturing the cause I defend upon the sense of every 
welldisposed mind ; to which I dare appeal, Whether it 
does not fed the Divine authority of this heavenly Teacher, 
in the excellence of his doctrines and precepts f But to 
proceed : 

How patiently does he bear with the mean and grovel- 
ling ideas his discipi|(s had at first of the chai^cter in 
which the Messiah ought to appear ! How kindly docs he 
overlook their weakness, in fixing all their desires on 
worldly grandeur ! What pity does he show for the un- 
happy uninstructed part of the people, the publicans and 
sinners! How does he show himself ready to pardon, 
though by no means to justify, the offences which proceed 
from the unthinking indulgence of passion and ap()etite, 
while he denounces woes upon the hardened and hypo- 
critical sinner ! Wonderful ! that he, who himself knew 
no fault, should thus bear with the faults of wretched 
mortals ; while they, though all guilty before God, find 
it so hard to bear with one another. 

With what open generosity does he bestow the highest 
encomium that can be deserved by mortal man, on one 
who had just before treated him and his pretensions in a 
very slighting manner; 1 mean JVathanicI, \\l\o, upon 



Philip'i inromiini; him that tlie tnifttf.lcs perronoMl by 
Jrgy4 of J'fnzaTilh j^avi; ground to Cimclude that be WM 
llie Chrut, of whose appc^sraneo tlicre was ihcn a general 
exprctatiun. " Wlmt," says lliat weak ami narrow-miniled 
man, "do you expect the McMnink to come from eo ciw- 
temptible a place as JVVuarrtA ?" Yet, when, nt thwditMnr 
of } liilip, he is [H^vniled upon to go and sec him ; aasoM 
tm b« appears, wilb what unrifservrd oppntics^ does Ur. 
K'ho knrw all thai was in man, ovcrloiik liitt jtre judic«,lU)d 
celebrate liim aa a pattern of truth nnd sincerity ot brari I 
How diOiircnt from this is the ninrluct of pevvi«b rnvf 
^ tala? Dors one liear the least surmise of a i-ellectiouM|H 
posed to have bt'tn cast upon him by another I Hon hull 
dues he Hiid it to forgive tlie mortal injury : how few cao 
ever bring themselves luinrtily to love tnosc who hire 
tukcti the sniallcfil liberty of this kind ! 

Excepting two of ChrisCs miracles, one of which it i« 
nerdltsB to iiierilion at present, its elfecl bt-iiip of no ma- 
terial ronaequonee at all, but as an emblem of the filWrc 
tlcstriiclion of the ^eu^*, and the other was a justpunUi- 
inent on the sufferers ; the direct tendency of all of tbem 
was kind and beneficiul, and suitable to the chanetercT 
the Saviour of the World, who came to deliver tnonkiitd 
from vice and misery. What blessin^^s might not be ex- 
peeled (Vom one, whose appeamiiee in the world vts »%- 
nali/ed, not by vain triumphs, and honorary gifts; bat 
who enprcased Ills goodness to mankind in giving Ibod'to 
the hungry, sight to the blind, beallh to the diseased, fbe 
UKC of reason to the distracted and possessed, pardoa le 
the wounded consilience, heavenly knowledge tu Ibe un- 
rnlightenrd mind, and ihc prospect of endlens bappiiiMl 
lo the anxious and doubtful i 

When hi» perverse enemies, wilh a decree of irnpiMjr 
never etiualled before or since, accused the best ©f dia- 
ractersof the worst of crimes; alleging that lie, wlin rsiM 
to destroy the kingdom of Satim. was guilty of a eoHuaion 
with Satan ; thus cfTcctiiaJly defeating tlie itiglivrt MHI 
most powerful means of conviction and rerorniation ibat 
could be olfered to free and rational agent* ; how doesfee 
riTeive their impious aceusation!J? Not wilh a deadly 
ftroke from that band wUlcb could wield all the tbuoiler 
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heaven ; but with scalm remonstrance on llieabandt^ 

accusation, the greatness of tlieir crime, and tlie 

■ful vengeance tbey were drawing upon t !j em selves. . 

What superior sagacity does be show in defeating the 

,ful and ensnaring questions put lo Iiiin by the crafty 

d the learned ! How doca he answer, not only to men's 

rords, but to their thoughts and designs ! Let the con- 

•rsalion between him and JVitodcjiius be an example 

mg many. Of which, the following sbort account will 

lire to illuiilrale this obsei-valion, which is highly neces- 

iry to be aitondcd to, in order lo enter into the beautv 

und propriety of many of our Saviour's discourses and 

answers. 

This teacher and ruler of the Jru-s having secretly some 
if our Saviour as a prophi^l, and desiiing to have ' 
Die particular conversation with him, goes lo him in the 
ighl to avoid giving umbrage to his fellow-doctors; being 
twilling lo be suspected of any inctinailoa to dissent 
the established and fashionable opinions. He begins 
acknowledging the reality and the greatness of the 
liraculous works performed by him. To which compli- 
lOnt our Saviour returns an answer which seems very 
ibcupt ; but is esactly suited to the cbaraeter and design 
if ^icodemus. The sense of it is as fullou^ : 

"I understand what you mean by ciflmiig to me thus 
^irivately ; but that you may at once be able lo judge of 
the docti'ine\vhich I teach, to see how unsuitable it is to 
fiKll manner of worldly views, and may not be deceived into 
in opinion of your being of a chai'acter and temper fit to 
le a disciple of mine ; I tell you at once, That as the bulk 
if mankind are, it is necessary for one who would enter 
inon the profession of the pure and spiritual religion, 
whicU I nro come into the world to teach mankind, to he 
as much changed in his disposition and practice aa if he 
was lo be new born." 

JVicodanvt, not expecting our Saviour to answer to bis 
_joughls, puts a very absurd construction upon his words. 
r>Our Saviaur condescends to explain the intlapbor he bad 
tQsed, and to inform J'li'icoifcmus tlial he meant it in a spi- 
ritual and emblematical, not a literal sense. He then goes 
oalothe following purpose: 

" If yiju mean to enter upon the sgVd\.v)i'(Ii\(X\^OTv^\i«Sv 
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I Uitch, yoa must not lJemqiri6e<i ibal I lay tlic I»\m\ib^ 
tioa of my doctrine, not in a set of new cvji-cinoniee and 
oiitwxni obsH-Tvances, but in a total change of iicarl aoA 
life. For you must resolve upon giving up your prosent 
secular sclieincs, and becoming iudiffeivnt tu all woiJiUf 
pursuits, when lliey coinw in comjifitition with 
nai goodness." 

He afterwards gives A*iro</imM« some account of hieTO»" 
MOn, and design in coming into ttw- world : and conclotb* 
with condemning the obstinacy and carnality of thepetU 
pic, and of A'icoileiitiri biin^otf among the re»t, and Aav 
that his and their nreiudices in favour of tbeir errors, ai 
attacbmenl to ibeir vices, were the cause of their oppo! 
lion to his pure and spiritual docti-iiic. J\'iiiidemu* btudg 
only n Utile more inquisitire, and having a liltfe morsMt* 
dour in his disposition, than the rest uf the JemVA docttM] 
but not enough to carry through all dillicultie^ and tioAif 
is treated thus plainly and rougldy by him, who txacl^ 
knew wbal was in every man, and not Ending iho rdigioif 
ofJrtui to his mind, leaves him at)d returns to bisfomHi""' 
profession, without having any gowl t- llWcl tvruu;;ht apm 
liiin by ihe conversation, tbal we know of, ejicepl thai bi 
seems, by one instance in the sequel of the history, to-ht" 



more incHnableJfi favour him than the rest of his fralrn^^ 
A character, tlnrof JVicodem'tt, fatally common ataoiK' 
Christians. To be in the way toward ihekin^ilouiorCti^ 



and yet, through a defect of some one necewary Ttrtwt, 
or a fatal attachment to some one favourite vice, In conlB^ 
short of it at last. > ' 

To return, howready is he to find an excuse for the uhftSTr 
donable stupidity of his disciples^in suffering ihcmsfW^^ 
the last lime they were to enjoy his compuny b^bU 
his death, to be overcome with sleep, while they sSwlW 
anguish their Master was in, which, in a Being of his pow- 
er and intrepidity, might justly have alarmed them wHh 
the expectation of somewhat to the highest degree terri- 
ble and shocking ! And good reason there is to conctud^' 
thai the approach of death was^ot all that prmJuced in: 
hiui those dreadful emotions of horror and amaecmeiit 
Does be not suffer the traitor himi^eir lo follow hira ftjT 
.'Several years, to partake of his cnunschi, lo bear his Divine' 
doctrine ? Does he not toiewwa Van ol ij\c ^)^^lJfc!t^ofi«- 
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I fce liad in liis lienrt, and give all advantage for relenting } 
UEveuulien he advances to beD-ay Lis IjOidwIlhali-cache- 
BMU embrace, does lie strike aim dead witli a word ? 
KPbougb tboy all make their escape, and leave him in his 
Bxtceiuiiy, doca lie punish or even repruti>;h them, aner 
^Wteeurrectton, for their uiiraithfuliieas to him. Tor whom 
they ought to have laid down tbuir lives, who came to lay 
dawn his life Tur them f 
i Let the noble acid heroic behaviaur of the Prince of 
HP«aoe, toward his wicked and implacable e neiiiiea, be 
Moneidered. How does he show hiinscir above their ut- 
nlQiit tnalicc ! Does he not go nn still in his cnim dignity, 
Bntleuiial goodnesa, in apiic of their utmost fury, till be 
Imm fimsbcd bis ministry, and the time comes for him to 
rfltiirn to the state of bappineas and glory he had loftf 
W&eii ibetr hour, and the power of dnrknes* prevails, with 
ij^t ineekncas does he give himself Up into their cruel 
UK^ilfi! When they come to apprehend him, and struck 
w'utt tliB majesty which surrounded him, Uy back and fall 
Wture him lo the ground, ho exerts no viadirlive power 
agliiiiet them, though be could with a word have struck 
them so as they should have risen uo mure, and could have 
called legions of angels, who would have thought it their 
honoUL' to have been commanded to intei-pose for his de- 
livmanc'!. But though he wrought a minicle lo avoid re- 
gal iiower, he works nono to escape an infamous death, 
lii'buld the innocent arraigned before the guiltv ! The 
most amiable of characters treated worse than tne most 
odious dcsRrvcr at anv human hands. The future Judge 
of Mankind brought before a human tribunal. He who 
did no sin, and in witose mouth was found no guile, sen<- 
tenced to die, and a robber and murderer pardoned. They, 
for whom tlio Saviour of the world came from heaven to 
give his precious life, long to imbrue their hands in the 
\€n- blood which was to be shed for them. O the diabiH 
lical fury uf hypocrisy detected ! Crucify him ; Crucify 
him ! cry the bloody priests, and the blinded i)co|ik'echo 
biiclc the nmddcning voire. Hut will the Lora ofiife suf- 
fer himself to be spoiled of life by a set of miserable worms 
whom he can cnifih lo nothing in a moment.-' No. He lays 
it dowp of himself; no man takes, or can take it from him. 
[ Hu came to lay down lits life for lUe Ufi: o*^ Wii^'wd^l 
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And if daring mortals will be so impious as to stretch 
forth unhallowed hands against him, the decree of heaven 
will nevertheless be fulfilled, and they, who will heap dam- 
Dation upon themselves, shall be left to the destruction 
they have sought. Yet hold your butchering hands, 
unthinking wretches. Or if his sacred blood must stream 
to wash a sinful world from guilt ; let the High Priest with 
reverence offer him on the altar, the true, the last, the onty 
effectual sacrifice for sin. So shall you, and your nation, 
escape the destruction which hangs over you. They hard- 
•cn their rocky hearts against all sense of pity. They 
uree their own destruction. J^t not then the eye of day 
beiiold so black a deed. Jjct heaven hide its face front 
such a sight. They pierce those hands whose salutary 
touch gave health ana strength, and those feet which went 
about doing good. They stretch him on the cross. They 
atop their ears against the groans of suflerine innocence. 
But the inanimate earth feels, and shakes with horror at 
the impiety of her inhabitants. The rocks burst in pieces, 
and nature is in agonies. The sleep of death is broken 
by the convulsion. The graves open their throats, and 
cast up the ghastly dead. An unseen hand rends the 
veil of the temple, and exposes the holy place, into which 
it was forbidden to enter. His agonies now grow stronger. 
His pangs redouble. The choirs of angels mourn the 
sufferings of their Prince. Hell is moved, and the dae- 
mons enjoy a short triumph. Darkness covers the face 
of nature, and chaos seems ready to swallow all. He calls 
on his God and Father, the witness of his innocence, and 
approver of his obedience. He prays for those by whose 
mnnloriug hands he dies. He raises his voice aloud. 
His strength is yet entire. But having finished the work, 
^ind the prophecies being accomplished, by his own origi- 
nal power over his own life, he resigns his soul into the 
hands of the Supreme Father of All, and, bowine his head, 
expires. He dies; and yet his murderers live, llis death 
4-aiscs a guilty world to life. Tremendous mystery! Not to 
be ex])laino(l till the veil of time be rent asunder, and 
eternity exposes to view the amazing scene of Divine 
(lovcrnment, too vast for mortal comprehension. Glory 
io God in the highest ! On earth peace^ and good-wiU 
towards men ! 



CONCLUSION. 

At last I have, in great weakness, brought this long labour 
to a period. On reviewing the whole, I find it very neces* 
sary to beg the candid reader's indulgence in favour of 
many deficiencies ; though I hope he has not found in the 
work any one sentiment by which he may have run the 
hazard of his being deceived or misled to his hurt. Who«> 
ever duly considers the disadvantage a wTiter labours un- 
der who lives a life of constant care and labour, with«> 
out ever knowing what it is to have a vacant mind, and 
whose hours of study are only those few which remain 
after eight or ten of almost every day in the week indis- 
pensably engaged in the laborious employment of teach- 
ing, and the other cares attending the charge of youth ; 
whoever considers this, and is at the same time, at all a 
^udge of the di£Bculty of composition, will, it is hoped, be 
inclinable to make dlowances for any deficiencies which 
may at all be pardonable. It may indeed be answered 
to this. That a person, whose Avay of life (exclusive of 
other disadvantages) necessarilv deprives him of that lei- 
sure and vacancy of mind which are of such consequence 
to a writer, had better quit that province to those whose 
stations allow them more leisure and freedom from care. 
Perhaps this assertion may be in some measure just. And 
yet the gentlemen, who undertake the education of youth, 
do not in s:oneral scruple to bestow some time in labouring 
for the public. The pious and learned Dr. Doddridge, lately 
deceased, is a remarkable instance; who so husbanded 
the hours he chiefly borrowed from the refreshments of na- 
ture, as to be able to publish six or eight timesthe bulk of 
this book. For my awn part, had my circumstances in life 
been equal to the expense of printing this work, which 
never had been undertaken if it had not been with a direct 
view to the advantage of the youth educated by me, who, 
I hope will find it useful, as an introduction to life, to study, 
and to moral and religious knowl^ge; had my circum- 
fstances, I say, been equal to the expense of prmting this 

as* 



book, ftnd eiving il thpin gratit, i should not b&ve Hull- 
bled ihe public with il ; nor do I intend ever more to oh 
dcrtake any work or »ucb a she. 

And now, before I lay aside my pen, I beg leave tar- 
neetly to re(]uest the reader, and especially, above ill 
Qthcrs, Ibose Tor whose sake tltis work was uudertakeii,la 
attend carefully to the few roUun-ing serious remonstna* 
ees. Ifllie ffBfler has perused the whole work, nillunit 
receiviug any benefit or improvement from it, lie tBSjr 
profit by what itill remaim, by seriously examining lljtif 
eeir in the following manner. 

" Hast thou considered, O my soul, what tbou art, ud 
for what created ? Dost ibou habitually think oftbysi^il 
an intelligence cnpable of immortality, and brougut iflta 
being on purpose fur endless and inconceivable boppi* 
ness ? Does the thought of an hereafter engage thy si^ 
preme attention ? Is eternity forever in thy view } Doot 
thou faithfully labour, wish, and pray, for ihe nucestai; 
abilities and dispositions for acting up to the dteitity of 
rhy nature, and the end of iby creation i Or dost moil b^ 
fle with what is to thee of infinite importance ? Thttil 
nouldest not surely suffer thyself to be deceived out of 
thy b&ppiness ? Thou wouldest not put out the eye of thy 
reason, and rush headlong upon destruction ? Try thy 
prudence and sincerity, then, by comparing the dilij^tica 
tliou uscst, and Ibe care tbuu beslowest, upon the Ujiun 
ihou knowiist thyself to he sincerely altnobed to, mitii 
nbal tbuu thinkest sufTicicnt fur securing an eternity o^ 
happiness. Dost lliou rise early and sit up late to geta 
vietchcd pittance of the perishing wealth of this world? 
AJid dost tbou wholly forget that tJiou hast an eternity loi 
provide for? la money thy first thought in the morning, 
and thy last at night, and the subject of cveiy hour he- 
tweeu ^ And canst tbou find no vacant moment for ft 
thought about thy great interest ? Art thou ever ready,. 
and upon the catch, to seize the empty bubbles of life, M( 
they float along the stream of time P And dost (boa let 
slip the only opportunity for making provision for futurity i, 
the opportunity, which if it once escapes ihce, ifaoni 
knowest, a whole eternity will never more bring back?- 
Dost tbuu Guspect every persvsjami watch over etery 
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comstancc that may anv way aflect thy worldly affairs ? 
And dost thou take up with any security, or with absolute 
uncertainty, to found thy prospect ol future happiness 
ii|K)n f Thou dost not count it prudence to say to thyself, 
riches will flow in of themselres ; I shall ofcoursc rise to 
a station of honour. And dost thou think it wise to say, 
God is morciful ; he will not punish my neglect of hiiii, 
or my rebellion against him : though both Scripture and 
reason show it to be impossible that vice should in the 
end be happy f or dost tliou pretend to have found out a 
new way to happiness ! Dost thou propose to outwit Infi- 
nite wisdom f Thou canst not surely think of being happy 
without being virtuous ? Thou canst not dream of a ra- 
tional creature's coinine to happiness under the govem- 
uient of a Beins of infinite purity, while his whole nature 
is depraved and polluted by vice ? Does any wise prince 
panion a rebellious subject, while he continues in a state 
afrebcllion f* Dost thou expect that the infinitely wiso 
Governor of the Universe should, for love of thee, new- 
model his august economy, reverse his unchangeable laws, 
and take an enemy to all good to his bosom f Dost thou 
even imagine it possible, that He, whose nature is un- 
changeably good, should ever change so as .to become 
the friend of vice ? Hast thou any conception of the pos- 
sibility of happiness being the conseauence of vice ? C^s^ 
thou conceive that heaven would oe heaven to a being 
whose faculties were overturned,^ whose moral sense was 
perverted ; to whose mind goodness had no beauty ; to 
whose understamling truth and virtue were no adequate 
objects ; who could receiveno joy from the contemplation 
of moral excellence f who would prefer a sensual gratifi- 
cation to the beatific vision of God f And dost thou found 
thy hopes of future happiness upon a direct impossibility f 
Dost thou assure thyself of obtaining what it is clearly im- 
possible thou ever shouldest obtain, and what if thou dost 
not obtain, thou art utterly undone ? But thou sayest, that 
this is not thy dreadful case ; that thou proceedest upon 
a more prudent scheme in a matter upon which thy all 
depends. ^ 

" Dost thou then make !t thy supreme care to perform 
thy whole duty, without neglecting the least article of i% 
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however disagreeable to thy temper or turn of mind ; ami 
to avoid every vice, every temptation to every vice, every 
appearance of every vice, however grateful to thy deprav- 
ed disposition f Dost thou constantly watch over thyself; 
dost thou suspect every other person, lest his example or 
influence mislead thee ? Do thou often, and regularly, 
meditate on thy ways, and examine thy heart and tliy life i 
Dost thou perfectly know thy own weakness ? Hast thou 
all thy infirmities engraven on thy remembrance ? Are 
thy sms ever before thee ? Dost thou dread vice more 
than poverty, pain, or death ? Dost thou carefully restrain 
every passion and appetite within due bounds f Art thoa 
afraid of the fatal allurements of riches, honours, and pleap 
sures ? Dost thou indulge them sparingly f Dost thou en- 
joy the gmtifications of sense with fear and trembling f 
Art thou ever suspicious of thy frail nature on this dan- 
gerous side ? Dost thou carefully steer clear of the rocks 
on which multitudes have struck, and made shipwreck of 
their souls f Or dost ihou, in insolent confidence of thy 
own fancied strength of mind, dally with temptation, and 

Clay upon the brink of vice and destruction ? Dost thou 
abitually labour to make sure ofkeeping within bounds.^ 
Dost thou often deny thyself, rather than run the smallest 
hazard of offending ? Dost thou live such a life of temper- 
ance, that thru couldcst at anytime enjoy the satisfaction 
of a peaceful mind, and a good conscience, though at once 
deprived of all the gayeties and amusements of affluence ? 
Or dost thou gfve thyself up wholly to ease and indolence ; 
to luxuf}' and intemperance ; to pleasure and folly ? Dost 
thou take thy swing, without restraint or measure, of eve- 
ry lawlcf^s enjoyment ; as if the present state were never 
to come to an end ; as if thou hadst been created only for 
pleasure and idleness ; as if thou thoughtest of a future 
state, not of a spiritual existence ; of peq)etual improve- 
ment in wis'iom and goodness ; and of sublime employ- 
ment and action ; but of a Mahometan paradise, as an 
endless scene of luxury and sensuality? If thou art in good 
earnrjst rcjsolved to conquer thy unruly passions, to re- 
strain thy fiorjsual appetites, and to regulate the motions 
of thy mind ncrording to the dictates of reason and con- 
science, and the more liure directions of Divine revcia- 
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tfon ; thou vfWX study thyself more than all the sciences i 
thou wilt often retire mthin tliyself; thou wilt be ever 
finding in thy own mind something to regulate and re- 
dress; thou wilt not fly from thyself; thou wilt not be 
continually rackine thy invention to 6nd out somewhat to 
drown thought ana reflection; thou wilt beg of thy friends 
to hold up to thee the mirror of faithful remonstrance ; 
thou wilt not court the slavish flatterer to nour through 
thy ears the luscious poison which stupiiies tlie mind, and 
renders it insensible of its own faults, and blind to its own 
follies. Thou wilt labour to work into the veiy essence of 
dij soul the virtues which are indispensably necessary 
for bringing and keeping it under due regulation. Consi- 
deration, humility, self-knowledge, self-reverence ! l^hese 
Trill be the great lessons which it will employ th^' life to 
learn. And thou wilt wish for the life of a patnarch to 
study them fully, and to reduce them to practice. 

*^ Again, dost thou, O my soul, harbour any thought of 
malice, env)', or revenge, against thy fellow-creature r Dost 
thou stand so little in awe of Him who made thy fellow- 
creature and thee, who will at last jud^e both him and 
thee, and to whom alone vengeance belongs ; dost thou 
fear him so little as to think of breaking loose upon his 
creature in his presence } Hast thou considered, that, if 
thy Maker do not show mqrcy upon thee, thou hadst bet- 
ter never have been born ? And dost thou hope for mer- 
cy from infinite Purity, who (tliyself an oOeiider) canst 
think of refusing mercy to thy brother? Dost thou ima- 
gine, that in a iuture state of perfect benevolence there 
will be any place found for the sordid mind, whose aflec- 
tions are shrunk and contracted to the narrow circle of 
self and family f Dost thou think there will be any happi- 
ness for thee in a state of perfect harmony and love, unless 
tliou work into thy very soul the godlike virtue of unbound- 
ed benevolence ? Thou canst not think a disposition to 
cruelty, to deceit, to anger, hatred, or revenge ; thou canst 
not think a mind given to low craft, to narrow ill-will, or to 
sordid selfishness, can be found fit for a state of happiness 
founded on universal love and kindness ? Thou canst not 
imagine that He, whose very nature is love, will give hap- 
piness to one whose mind is deformed with, angry and mn^ 
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Icvolcnt passions. Thou canst not expect that he will, hj^ 
giving admittance to one illdisposed mind, render the ba|H 
pincBS of innumerable glorified beings precarious. Kor 
canst thou even conceive the possibility of a mind's being 
capable of happiness which has not in itself so much as Uie 
foundation, or first Drinciple, on which happinessdepends; 
E temper qualified for enjoying happiness. If therefore tbou 
faasany thought of beiuE hereafter amcmbcr of that univer^ 
sal blessed society of chosen spirits, of the excellent ones 
of the earth, of souls formed to love, and peace, aud har- 
mony ; thou wilt set thyself in earnest to enrich thy mind 
with tlic heavenly graces of meekness, patience, forbesi^ 
ance, and benevolence ; and in the exercise of these fir- 
tues thou wilt find joys inconceivable to the sordid soot 
of earth; thou wilt endeavour to be to thy fellow-crea- 
tures, even in this world, a guardian angel, and a god* 

** Dost thou, O my soul, consider thyself as the crea- 
ture of Omnipotence, formed to fill a place, and. contri- 
bute thy share towards carrying on a scheme for the hap- 
piness of multitudes? Dost thou think there is no duty 
owing by thee in consequence of the honour, and the favour, 
done thee, in calling thee forth from thy original nothing, 
and giving thee an opportunity to act an illustrious part, 
and rise in the creation.'* Canst thou think of thyself as ca- 
pa))le of knowing, fearing, loving, and adoring the Supreme 
excellence, and yet as no way obliged to any of these 
duties.^ Does not, on the contrary, the very capacity infer 
the necessity of performing them f Canst thou go on from 
day to day, and from year to year, without cvct raising a 
thought to thy Creator? Hast thou no ambition to enno- 
ble thy mind with the contemplation of infinite excellence ? 
llast thou no desire to imitate in tliy low sphere the All- 
perfect pattern? J)o8ttlu)u think ever to goto Cod, if thou 
dost not love G(m1? The very heathen will tell thee such 
a hope is absurd! Dost thou think thy Creator will raise 
thee to the enjoyment of himself against thy own incli- 
nation, and in spite of thy impiety? Should he now trans- 
port thee to the third heavens, dost thou ima<;ine thou 
wonldst find any enjoyinenl there, with a mind sunk in 
sonlid sensuality, defonnedhy vicious passions, and wholly 
jn^ensible of the sublime enjoyments of a state altogether 
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iriliial. As ever thou wouldst come to bliss hereafter, 
oid uller destruction, do not deceive thyself in a 
Kter of infinite consequence, and where a mistake will 
iiTecorerable. Thou knmvcst, that as tlie tree falls, so 
iJI lie; that as death leaves lliee, so judgment will 
I Ihee ; that there will be no miracle wrought in thy 

IIP, to mo/rf ihee fit for future happiness ; but that thou 
It of course be dif^poscdcfaccuriiiitg to tvbat thuushalt 
'Jbund fit for ; that tiiy future state will be what thou 
self hast made it. That therefore to think of passing 

life in rice and folly, and to hope to be wafted to future 
rtriness upon the ivin^ of a few lazy and inetfectual 
firs and prayers in old age, or on a death bed, is to ex- 
fet lo be reivarded, not according to thy works, but td 
r presumptuous hopes ; which is inconsistent both with 
isun and Scripture. It Is to think to attain the greatest 
alt pnzcs without any trouble. Vet thou knowcst that 
\en llie trifles of this world are not attained by wishing, 
i by industry. It is to imagine thai the infinitely wise 
r of the world will be put olf in a manner which 
€u1h1y superior would regai-d otherwise than as ihe 
jhest insolence. Set thyself theitfoi-e, if thou hast any 
iDghi, in good earnest to disengage thy attention from 

viaionaty delusions and sordid gratifications of the 
^seat state ; and to fix thy afTections on the only object 
iX, is worthy of them, or will prove adequate lo them. 
;quaint thyself with his perfections. Sulace thyself with 
I love. Prostrate every power and every faculty before 
"1, in humble adoration, and self-annihilation. Trust to 
J (in well-doing) for the supply of every want, for the 
i that now is, aiiu for eternity. Sacrifice every favourite 
SSion, and everj' craving appetite, every prospect in life, 
til family, and friends, and life itself, to lib obedience. 
Krer think thou bast done enough, orcanstdoioomuch, 
gain his approbation. For if thou dost but secure that, 
will be of no consequence to thee if all the princes and 
tontates on earth fconii upon thee. 
'" Hast thou considered, O my soul, the stupendous scene 
lieh revelation opens before theef Hast thou attended 
tlie view there given of the dignity of thy nature ? It la 
restore thee, and thy unhappy offcndiogfelloK-ccci 
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to pardon, to virtue, and to happiness, that Heaven came 
down to tabernacle with men ; that the Lord of angels and 
archansels bumbled himself to die bj the hands which 
himself; by the power of the Father, created. It was to 
raise thee, and such as thee, mean and wretched as thou 
art at present, to greatness and glory, inconceivable not 
only to thyself, but to the brightest seraph in heaven ; it 
was for this that he, whom the celestial hosts obey, hum- 
bled himself to a station, and underwent suflerings which 
thou wouldest think thyself (guilty as thou art) hardiv 
treated in being exposed to. And canst thou, O my soul, 
allow thyself to think of vice as slight, or venial, which to 
prevent, and whose fatal effects to cure, thou knowest 
what an apparatus has by Infinite Wisdom been thoacht 
necessary r* Canst thou think of any thing as desirable 
besides virtue; which alone will, through the Divine 
mercy, secure universal happiness ? Canst thou think of 
any thing as terrible but vice, which, if suffered to pre- 
vail, would unhinge the creation ? Wilt thou not attend 
to the only lesson thou art placed in this state of disci- 
pline to learn, — Obedience ? Wilt thou shut thine eyes, 
and stop thine ears against every object around thee? 
For every object teaches that important lesson : Wilt thou 
pervert thy own understanding, and blind thy own con- 
science ? For the excellency of virtue, and the ruinous 
tendency of vice, are written upon every faculty of the 
mind in characters indelible : Wilt thou, to crown all, to 
seal thy own destruction, and heap on thyself damnation, 
wilt thou neglect or oppose the immediate call of Heaven 
itself, warning thee to flee from the wrath to come, and 
to work out with fear and trembling thy own salvation? 
Thou canst not think thyself sure of happiness without 
taking the least thought about it ; Thou canst not ima- 
gine it absolutely impossible that thou shouldest come to 
destruction : If that were the case, to what purpose was 
conscience placed in the human breast ? To what end 
were the awful wamings of sickness and pain, of judgments 
from heaven on guilty nations, and death, the bitterdraught 
to be drunk by every individual of the species ; for what 
end were those warnings sent, if future happiness were 
the onavoidable and appointed fate of all mankind pro- 
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iacaouslj, the vicious as well as tlie virtuous, the impious 
I well as the devout.'' As to revelation, it is the Swful 
e of God himself. Hear how kind, and yet how solemn 
i remonstrances! 

" Hear, O Heavens ! give car, Earlh ! To thee, O 
f ao, I call ! My voice is to the Sons of tneo. The Judge 
rail the earth will do right. He will hy no means clear 
)e (impertinently) wicked. He is a consuming lire to 
le workers of iniquity. He is of purer eyes ihan to be- 
■^dd iniquity, or look upon evil. The wicked shall not 
and in liis sight. All tnat forget God shall he turned 
to hell. The soul that sins, it shall die. VVithout holi- 
no man shall see the Lord. For every idle word men 
all be brought into judgment. If any man bridles not 
s tongue, that man's religion is vain. Let every one 
JM> names the name of Christ depart from iniquity. 
>et hint cleanse himself from all liltluness of flesh and 
ilrit, and perfect holiness in the fear of God. Let him 
eep himself unspotted from ihe world; for if any man 
}re the world, and the things of the world, the love of 
le Father is not in him. Let him avoid every appear- 
■ce of evil. Lei liim lay aside every weight, and the sin 
ntdoes mosteasily beset him, and run the race set before 
. Let him pluck out right eyes, and cut olT right hands; 
, is, root out v!ciou& inclinations, tliough as dear to 
im, and as hard to part with. Let him resolve faithfully 
pi-actice whatsoever things are true, honest, pure, lovely, 
d of good report. Let him study the virtues of humiU 
^ , meekness, patience, forbearance, resignation, forti- 
ide. Let him deny ungodliness and worldly lust, and 
SBolve to live soberly, righteously, and godly. Let him 
ave respect to all the Divine commandments; for who- 
■r {habitually) ofl'ends in one point, is guilty against the 
lie law ; as he thereby insults the authority which 
■amed the whole. If any man will be a disciple of Christ, 
Bt bimdtiny himself, and take up bis cross (ifhc he called 
ly it) and follow him. For he who does not hate (that is, 
verlook) father and mother, and wife and children, and 
(ouses and lands, fur his sake, is not worthy-of liim. And 
Fhoever, in the worst of times, denies Christ, and his 
religion, before men, him will C'/tmt deny bafore bis Ffr 
VOL. It. 24 
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tlicr an<I his holy anp;rlfl. For tlir* (IiKcIplos of Chrut muHt 
not frai* tliciii who csui only kill tlii; body, hut uftrr that 
can do no n)on\ lie has furowarncul them whom tbi^y 
shall fear; even ilini, who, after he has killed the body, 
can likewise destroy the soul in hell. liCt the ChriHtian 
strive to enter in at the strait gate ; For strait is the gale, 
and narrow the way, whirh leads to life, and few thc^re be 
that find it ; and wide is the gate, and broad the way which 
leMids to destruction, an<l many there be who go in thereat. 
Ijet him give diligence to make his calling and election 
sure, lict him keep his loins girded, and his lamp burn- 
ing, like those who wait for the coming of their lord. 
Ii<!t him stand fast in the faith without wavering. Let 
liim take the whole armour of Uod, since he must wrestle 
not only with flesh and blood, but with prinrimdities and 
powei-s. Let him add to his faith viilue, and knowledge, 
and temperance, and patience, and godliness, and benevo- 
lenre. Let him be careful that all those vii lues be in him ; 
and that thev abound and incretiSf^ Let him resolve to 
go on to perfi;rtion, forg(;ttin<^p:isial1niiimenlK, »nd reucli- 
jng forward to tlir things which an: before, or thi»sede* 
grees of virtue which he has not yet a1t:iiiH!(l ; let him en- 
deavour to walk as ('hrist walked ; (not form his charac* 
ter, according to ihe exiimple of men of the world;) let 
him be a follower of (lod ; (not of fashion ;) let him en- 
deavour to be [Mnfect, even :is his heavenly Father h 
perffict. liCt him not be content with ordinary drgrrrg 
of goodness; but take care that his right(;ousne:-.s r.wvvtl 
that of scribf'S and pharisees, and formal professors. And 
let him resolve, in spite of all opji(»silion, t(i persevere to 
the end, fighting tin; good fight of faith, and working out 
his own salvation. For the Son of man shall come in IiIa 
glory, and all his holy angels with him ; and he shall sit on 
the throne i)f his glory. And before him shall be giilhered 
all nations. And he shall s(;parate the good from the 
wicked. And he shall say to the good on liis right hand, 
coirie, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from ihe foundation of tin: world. And on 
the wicked on his left, he shall pass the dnradful ;ind ir- 
reveisif>le sentence, depart, ye cursed, into everlahting 
firC; pivpared for the devil and hib angeJs. 
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' Here is what ought to llie highest degree to ftlurn 
kee, O ray soul, if Ibou hasl not given thyself up to a 
ifit of stupidity and insensibility. Consider, in time, 
e it be too late, what tliou hast to do. Here is life and 
ieath, the blessing and tbe curse, fatrty set before thee 
■r thy choice. If thou deceivest thyself, Ibou alone will be 
be loser ; and thy loss will be irretrievable. For it is the 
bis, not of fading wealth, or raoraentai^ pleasure, but of 
nidtess happiness and inconceivable glory. U is the loss 
^nCthyBelf. And what wilt thou find to make thee up for 
ks loss of thyself.'' Put then the case the most ib&t can 
fcCotbe advantage of the choice of virtue; still thou w9t 
KLvirtue to be thy true wisdom, and tliy only interest; 
fd the choice of vice to be the very madness of folly, 
fppose, OD one hand, thou wcrt sure thou couldest, by 
inous wicked arts, attain the full enjoyment of every 
artbly delight ; that ibou wert certain of gaining the ein- 
' B of the world, and of revelling in wealth and wanton- 
is, like the leviathan in the deep, fora whole century of 
M ; [f for this tbou wert to sell thy everlasting happi- 
b; if for this thou wert to expose thyself to utter de- 
tjon, where would be the gain .'' Kather, would not 
OSS be infinite, and the folly of choosing it Infinite? 
oppose, on the oilier hand, that virtue and religion abso- 
llely required thy suhuiilting to poverty, aSliclion, and 
lersecution for lile, and to the licry trial of martyrdom at 
ist; to consider, whether thou uuglltest in prudence to 
lioose the light afflictions of the present state, which are 
It for a moment, and are to be followed with an exceed- 
g and eternal weight of glory ; or to throw thyself into 
e hideous ruin and perdition which awaits the wicked 
lercaller; to consider or hesitate which of these ough^to 
le chosen, would it not be a folly infinitely greater than hfa 
|rbn should hesitate whether he ought to throw himself 
tit of a window when the house is on fir^ or to take to 
be boat when tlie ship was ^inking^ Suppose, that the 
nlure issue of virtue and vice respectively were in some 
lieagurG doubtful, instead of being certain : Suppose it 
ere possible, tliat vice might, by some inconccivitble 
leans, come to escape, and that there wertftttQTi^peai'ancc 
r couimon sense in imagining that it iiiigblheo happen^ ' 
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that virtue mi^lit tni»8 or its reward hereafter, who woulS 
hofiitate a inoriieiit, whether he ought to choose what lie 
knows he cannot long enjoy at any rate, and to reject what, 
if he attains it, will hold to eternity ; whether he ought to 
avoid afflictions, which lie is certain must, in a very few 
years at most, l>e over; or to make sure of avoiding a pu- 
nishment, which, ifit come upon him, will be lasting, and 
flevere beyond all imagination. Up(m any principle, the 
choice of a vicious course is apparently to the highest de- 
gree foolish and desperate. J>ut taking things according 
to their true state, that is, choosing vice, which is the dis- 
ease of the mind, the bane of peace and happiness even in 
this life, and rejecting virtue ; which, except In the rare 
and unusual case of persf^cution, is its own reward, even 
in the present state; acting in direct opposition to the 
conviction of consci(;nc'.(f, to the remonstrances of the 
wise and good of all ages, and to the voice of nature, and 
of Divine revelation ilsi^lf !— All for the sake of what is 
vanity smd vexation when jittained, and uncertain before- 
hand whether at nil attainable ; but certainly not to be en- 
jjiyed loDi^, ifalliiined ! 'Vu j^ivc up a liap[iin<'SK, certain, 
iasling, and immense — not lor the actual enjuyiiient, but 
for the bare expectation of a |)eiis|jing advantage I — to 
sell one's soul — not for the possession of a vanily, but for 
the uncertain f)rospect ofa vanity ! — to give up h'-aven 
and brave danmation — not for a reality, but for a tin am ! 
for the ho|»es ofa dream. Wjiul words, what t(»n;:iie of 
men or ari;:<;ls can express the desperation of his mad- 
ness ! yet this is the wisdon) of resifjiMiing men. This isilie 
prudenri; of the children of this world. * ' 

Ijiii the reader make it his cimsfant practice in tliis 
manner to examine himself, with a care proportioned to 
the importance of the woilh of an immortal soul. And 
would to (jiod that the whole human species could have 
been brought (o the wi -dom of valuing themselves accord- 
int; to their worth. And that it were possible, in a con- 
sistenry with the freedom of moral agents, that no one in- 
dividual of the human, or any other nmk of intelligences, 
Bhould utterly perish ; but that every rational minci, that 
has been blest vvitli exist( nee, might at la<-t attain the eod 
ofiia existence, the beatific enjoyment of ils Creator. V 
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